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THE IRISH LAND BILL IN THE LORDS. 


HE House of Lords began on Thursday night its difficult 

task of reviewing the Irish Land Hill. It is a very 
difficult task for an assembly to have to mould the 
dctails of a Bill to which the majority of its members are 
entirely opposed. ‘To say where principles end and where 
details begin cannot possibly be easy in any case, and it is 
especially difficult in the case of a Bill which is full of 
the most complicated minutiw, and requires much local 
knowledge to understand. The Peers are perfectly honest 
in saying that, as a body of landowners, they are prepared to 
accept a measure dangerous and hostile to the landed interest. 
They accept a political necessity, and, having accepted it, they 
do not wish to undo what they have done by adopting 
amendments inconsistent with the Bill. But there are 
two classes of peers to whom the debate on this measure 
is necessarily provocative. There are the peers from 
Ireland, whose daily life and fortunes and social habits 
will be profoundly affected by the Bill, who understand, 
or think they understand, how every clause of it will 
work, and who sce a little loss or a little gain in every phrase 
and expression of it. Then, again, there are the peers like 
Lord Sauissury, who chafe against the position in which 
they find themselves, who never can tell what they may criti- 
cize or oppose or condemn, and who console themselves for 
having to submit to the inexorable necessity that depresses 
the assembly to which they belong by finding flaws in the 
arguments of their adversaries, and shining in incidental 
contests of argument. We can only wonder that the House 
of Lords gets on as well as it does, and that the general 
moderation and good sense of its members imposes so effectual 
a restraint on those who, from different causes, are vio- 
lently tempted to strike into forbidden paths. Much no 
doubt is due to the judgment, courtesy, and calmness of its 
leaders. The Duke of Ricumonp has fully justified the 
choice made by his party. That he is obviously under 
the guidance of Lord Cairns is only creditable to both 
parties, and we know that so long as Lord Carrxs guides 
his party there will always be some scheme of arrangement 
hit on with a Liberal Ministry in power. The amendments 
suggested on ‘Thursday night were mostly of a mild and gentle 
character, and many of them were withdrawn at once on the 
Duke of Ricuwonn’s intimating that he could not support them. 
The Government confessed that there were others which hit 
blots or suggested ambiguities in the Bill, and Lord GranvILLEe 
promised to do his best to make use of them for the purpose 
of improving the Bill before it finally left the House. On one 
or two only were there divisions of importance, and changes 
were made which it can scarcely be supposed the House of 
Commons will allow. 

Much the most important of these alterations was that by 
which the scale of compensation for disturbance was changed 
to the disadvantage of the tenant. In itself the change in- 
troduced was not great. Whereas, now, all tenants holding 
farms of 10. a year or less are by the Bill to have as 
a maximum of compensation seven years’ rental, the Duke 
of Ricumoxp proposed and carried an amendment limiting 

1s extreme of compensation to the tenants of holdings 
of only 4/.,.and giving tenants above that limit up to 10. 
SIX years’ rental as a maximum. ‘This is not a very great 
difference in one way, for to allow tenants of 10/. a year 
rental to get six years’ rental by way of compensation 
18 to take a very great amount of what is called his pro- 
perty from the landlord, and to give it to some one else. If 
the Bill is looked on as a Bill of spoliation, six years are 
not much better than seven years as a limit of robbery. But 

¢ Government can scarcely permit the sums they have fixed 


on to be altered. The sum to be given by way of compensa- 
tion is not a sum given to meet the claims of justice. 
It is not what is fairly owing to the tenant. If it 
were so, of course the precise amount to be given might 
be matter of endless debate. Mr. Guapstone did, indeed, 
during the course of the debate in the House of Commons, 
put the compensation as something to be given to the tenant 
to repay him for a loss sustained. But this, as several peers 
pointed out with irresistible force, leads to the strangest con- 
sequences. Lord Sauispury, for example, taking advantage 
of a casual remark from an Irish peer, that very small tenants, 
if turned out, could get employment as labourers, while those 
a little higher in the scale would not like to work for other 
people, remarked that, according to this, the landlord has got 
to pay a man for not demeaning himself to earn bread by 
honest industry. Lord Derpy, too, drew attention to the ab- 
surd result that if it was his personal loss that is to be made 
up to the outgoing tenant, the tenant least likely to get on in 
the world, the idle, drunken, good-for-nothing blackguard, 
would receive more than a tenant whose good character would 
easily ensure him another chance in life. ‘The compensation 
for disturbance is a purely political creation, not founded on 
any claim of justice. It is a rude way invented by the State 
for terminating a difficulty, not of law, but of fact, between 
Trish landlords and Irish tenants. The landlord dare not evict, 
the tenant dare not cultivate. This is a state of things which 
Parliament resolves shall not go on, and it applies a strong 
remedy. It gives the tenant an interest in the land, dormant 
while he is continued in his holding, active if he is turned out 
of it. The machinery by which the particular sum to be paid to 
the tenant is to be fixed is most elaborate ; but the basis is tlic 
scale according to the rental. That the scale is itself arbitrary 
may be perfectly true, and the Government altered it when 
the Bill was in progressthrough the Commons. But now itis 
the offer of the Government to the Irish tenants, and it hardly 
comes within the province of a Court of Review to abate the 
offer. In the same way the Lorp CuaNcELLor was quite right 
in attaching great importance to Lord LicnrieLp’s ameud-: 
ment. ‘There was certainly a great air of fairness about it. 
The landlord, as Lord Licnriep said, is to pay so many 
years’ rental by way of compensation; but he may, by his 
improvements, have augmented the rental, and the rental may 
represent the interest of sums laid out by the landlord for the 
benefit of the tenant. If he pays on the full rental, he will 
actually be paying the tenant for improvements which the 
landlord has made. Therefore the value of these improvements 
ought to be taken into account in calculating the sum to be 
paid as compensation for disturbance. Certainly, if the measure 
were one of justice between man and man, this ought to be so. 
But not if the political object is to be regarded. A tenant 
will have enough work as it is to calculate how much he 
will get if evicted, but he could not make the calculation at 
all if the component parts of his rental were to be analysed. 
He can start with saying to himself that he will probably get 
so many years’ rental, subject to the counter claims of the 
landlord ; but he would be utterly at sea if he had to examine 
how much of his rental was due to improvements made by 
the landlord or his predecessors in title. 

The position of the tenant is seriously jeopardized, if the 
statements of many Irish authorities are to be trusted, by an 
amendment carried at the instance of Lord Lucan, by which 
the tenant will be altogether debarred from any claim for 
compensation if he lets his land in conacre. This is quite a 
local question, and no one unacquainted with the conacre 
system practically can form an opinion as to what the effect 
of the amendment will be. That letting in conacre is some- 
times pernicious is generally conceded, and Lord GRANVILLE 
expressed his readiness to give a landlord power to forbid it 
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by notice in writing. The Duke of Ricumonp seemed dis- 
posed to accept this as enough; but his friends pushed him 
on, and the amendment was carried, making it necessary for 
the tenant, if he wishes to let in conacre, to obtain the 
landlord’s written consent. If, as is often alleged, the 
practice of letting in conacre is generally innocent, useful, 
and in accordance with the habits of the poor, the tenants 
will naturally go on letting in conacre until they understand 
the danger of doing so, and thus many of the more ignorant 
and miserable of the present set of Irish tenants will be deprived 
of the benefits the Act offers them, owing to their having done 
something which they had no notion they ought not to do. 
This is, however, a very small point, and if the amendment 
would create injustice, it is not likely that the Peers will 
care much about retaining it, especially as the Duke of Ricu- 
moND had withdrawn his opposition. A far more diflicult ques- 
tion is that of the amount of control over the assignment 
of his interest by the tenant which the landlord ought to 
possess. The Duke of Ricumonp proposed that the assignee 
of a tenant should not, if disturbed, have any claim for com- 
pensation unless he had been accepted by the landlord. This, 
as Lord GRANVILLE remarked, would give the landlord a veto 
on the assignment, and he proposed that the tenant should 
have to prove that his assignee was a proper and sufficient 
person to take the holding. This would probably prevent the 
tenant from assigning to a notorious insolvent, for the assignee 
would have to show he was solvent, and if he was solvent he 
could show it. But what landlords want is to be able to object 
to tenants on other grounds than merely that they will not pay 
the rent and do justice tothe land. They want to have tenants 
on their land whom they can trust, who will not be friendly with 
brigands and assassins, who will uphold the law, and, possibly, 
on whose votes they can rely. It is a most important ques- 
tion whether this power should be given them or not; for 
their whole position, the character of the duties they have to 
perform, and the functions they are to discharge for the benefit 
of society, are involved in it; and the Duke of Ricumonp was 
not likely to be guessing wrongly when he prophesied that 
Lord GranviLLe would find it a hard matter to draw a clause 
that would meet the views of both parties in the debate. 


BISHOPS IN PARLIAMENT. 


R. SOMERSET BEAUMONT’S motion for turning the 

4 bishops out of the House of Lords was appropriately 
expressed in flippant and insulting language. A proposal 
which in a simpler form would have been only objectionable 
in substance becomes offensive when it includes one or more 
oblique insinuations. The assumption either that the ejection 
of the bishops would be a relief to their consciences, or that 
a seat in the House of Lords is itself a burden or a discredit, 
probably gratified Mr. Somerset Beaumont’s spleen. It may 
be hoped that he also derived pleasure from his intimation to 
Mr. Guapsrove that he regarded Mr. Brigut as his leader. 
The incongruous arguments which were used by himself and 
his supporters may perhaps deserve passing notice; but if 
Parliament should hereafter reverse the decision of Tuesday 
last, the result will be due, not to the reasons assigned by Mr. 
Beaumont or by Mr. Locxe Kune, but to the increased power 
of a party which meditates many graver innovations. The 
proposed change in the Constitution is recommended partly 
on the ground that it would improve the character of the 
House of Lords, and also on the pretext that it would con- 
duce to the benefit of the Church; yet the Radicals and 
Dissenters who voted in the minority professedly dislike 
both the Church and the aristocratic element in the State. Mr. 
Locke Kine indeed quoted the opinion of an anonymous rural 
dean that the efficiency of the Church in the Northern counties 
would he increased by the more constant residence of bishops 
who are conventionally supposed to spend the entire Session 
in close attendance on the House of Lords. There is no 
doubt that many zealous clergymen, concentrating their atten- 
tion exclusively on ecclesiastical objects, would wish to detach 
all orders of the hierarchy as far as possible from secular 
affairs. 'Thoughtful politicians, on the other hand, think with 
Mr. Grapstone that it is in the highest degree important to re- 
tain and extend the influence of the Siate, or rather of the laity, 
over the Church. In Roman Catholic countries the enemies 
of established or unestablished religions almost invariably 
except from their censures the ascetic enthusiasts whom they 
ought to regard as their most inveterate opponents. Finding 
that Ultramontane bishops exercise with mischievous results 
despotic power over a half-starved clergy, Continental re- 
formers expatiate on the expediency of still further reducing 
the worldly condition of the priesthood, after the supposed 


pattern of the apostles. Tio Mr. Locke Kine it is as shocking 
as to the hottest and feeblest young ritualist that a bishop 
should be a man of the world, capable of transacting business 
on equal terms with ordinary laymen. Te could scarcely ex- 
press his horror at having heard a debating bishop, although 
in England it has generally been thought that discussion 
affords the best means of arriving at sound practical con- 
clusions. With a kind of inverted superstition he believes the 
clergy to be a sacred caste which violates the laws of its exist- 
ence whenever it contaminates itself by contact with less 
privileged orders. <A silly bishop, now no more, censured one 
of his clergy for associating, as he said, with farmers and 
markets. A member of Parliament shares the same feeling 
of repugnance to a bishop who, wishing to establish a cer. 
tain conclusion, begins by answering the objections of an 
adversary. 

The weakest part of the case of the bishops is not that the 
encroach on the province of secular legislation, but that, in 
deference to the vulgar opinion which is accurately repre- 
sented by Mr. Lock Kine, they shrink with nervous timidity 
from interfering in matters in which they have no professional 
concern. It is impossible to dispute Mr. GLapstonu’s state- 
ment that they possess, as might be expected, a much higher 
average of ability in proportion to their numbers than the 
hereditary peers. One or two of them are pedants; several 
occupy a level of respectable commonplace; and there is not 
among them all a single fanatic. Perhaps a dozen bishops are 
remarkable for administrative powers, for eloquence, or for 
other qualities which are generally supposed to adorn legisla- 
tive assemblies. The oldest among them in standing is the 
greatest scholar in England, and perhaps in Europe, and in 
intellectual power he stands incomparably above the collective 
minority of the Ifouse of Commons which objected to his occa- 
sional presence in the House of Lords. If sectarian jealousies 
could for a time be dormant, perhaps even a Nonconformist 
Minister might regard with some complacency the representa- 
tion in Parliament of theologians and scholars. It is true that 
such a system would not be created in the present day if it were 
not already in existence, but the same proposition might be 


| affirmed of the House of Lords and of many valuable institu- 


tions. One of the speakers in the debate quoted a declaration of 
Mr. Lowe’s, that every institution which hoped to stand must in 
these times be prepared to justify itself. In a more deliberate 
mood Mr. Lowe, who is not an enthusiastic advocate of pure 
democracy, might perhaps be.more disposed to lay on the 
assailants of established systems the burden of proving the 
expediency of change. If all parts of the complicated fabric 
of the State were impartially examined, a plausible case 
might be made out for remodelling the whole; but in 
practice it is found that nothing is questioned but what 
happens to interfere with the supremacy of numbers. The 
reasons, good or bad, for placing the heads of the great pro- 
fessions on a level with the aristocracy are not likely to 
commend themselves to the popular judgment. ‘The con- 
stituencies may perhaps be contented to leave things as 
they find them, but they are not likely to appreciate the 
expediency of taking hostages from the ecclesiastical body. 
If the Italian priests were, like the English clergy, gentle- 
men before they were churchmen, the Porz would not 
have an ally in almost every parish against the Govern- 
ment and the nation. The bishops have, as Mr. GLADSTONE 
said, often been independent and sometimes obstinate, but 
the Earl of Bristot, who a century ago was Bishop of 
Derry, has the distinction of being the only member of 
the hierarchy who ever thought of heading a rebellion. 
The majority of the members who voted for expelling the 
bishops would, if an opportunity arose, be equally ready to 
abolish the unpaid magistracy, the House of Lords, and all 
the other relics of the ancient Constitution. Perhaps 
some Beaumont or Locke Kine of the day will hereafter con- 
tend that the attendance of Peers in London during the 
Session deprives their tenants and neighbours of the inesti- 
mable advantage of their presence at their country houses. 
Justices of the Peace also are too apt to leave their farms and 


their families once a week to waste their time at Petiy 


Sessions. 


It is not surprising that the opinions which prevail on the 
Episcopal Bench should meet with the disapproval of 
ultra-Liberals in the House of Commons. It is undoubtedly 
true that an English bishop with a seat in the House of Lords 
seldom utters revolutionary sentiments; but even if the 
bishops took an active part in secular politics, their votes 
would seldom turn the scale between contending parties. ‘The 
House of Lords is itself’ as conservative in temper as property 
and privilege can muke it; and the bishops offer no impedi- 
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gent to its judicious practice of yielding to the decisions of the 
House of Commons. It may be safely assumed that few of the 
bishops approved of Mr. Disrarti’s Reform Bill; but any 
opposition to the great increase of popular power would have 
heen alien from their traditions. If bishops were possessed, as 
in former times, of great political power, and if the House of 
(Commons were comparatively feeble, some captious prelate 
night perhaps criticize the intellectual qualifications of the 
mover, or of some of the supporters of the motion. It would 
be still easier for him to show that they ought not to have 
gats in the Legislature because their opinions differed 
fundamentally from his own. The argument from super- 
sition or prejudice would indeed not be applicable to lay- 
men. Only a few extreme sects have advocated universal 
poverty on the ground that the followers of the apostles were 
at least as poor as their teachers. Swirt, who perhaps cannot 
be said to have presented a bright example of the virtue 
which he was discussing, said in one of his works that 
humility was an excellent quality in the clergy, and that it 
would not even mishbecome the laity. Thereis, however, nothing 
anomalous or shocking to the imagination in the nonsense 
which is occasionally talked by Liberal members. It would 
be idle to exaggerate the positive and measurable advantages 
of the practice which excites Mr. Beaumont’s indignation. 
The loss of rank which would follow the exclusion of the 
bishops from Parliament might or might not perceptibly affect 
the social position of the clergy in general; but the 
change would be in the wrong direction. It is wrong to 
encourage the ignorant dislike to everything which seems to 
impair the exclusively sacerdotal character of the clergy. 
Mr. Bricut’s horror of the connexion, in the persons of the 
bishops, between the Church and the world, which he once 
described as monstrous and adulterous, is purely sectarian. 
Every Englishman who is not in orders is supposed to be 
capable of political action, although he may occupy himself 
principally with his ordinary business. Bishops are not too 
sacred to take their share in the rights and duties of the general 
community; and the House of Lords affords a not inappro- 
priate place for their limited interference with public aflairs. 


| 


THE TWO EDUCATION BILLS. 


MIDST the confusion of debates in Parliament and 
public meetings out of doors it may be convenient to 
recall precisely what the original Education Bill proposed to 
effect, and to what extent this purpose has been changed by 
the successive emendations it has undergone at the hands of 
its authors. In both Bills the avowed object which Parlia- 
ment sets before itself is the provision of suflicient public 
schools for all children “ for whose elementary education suit- 
“able provision is not otherwise made.” ‘This limitation of 
scope has been either forgotten or repudiated by that section 
of Liberals who voted for the second reading of the Bill and 
then thought themselves at liberty to discard its main prin- 
ciple. If denominational education is the unclean thing which 
these gentlemen would have us believe, it would have been 
more consistent in them to oppose a measure which in effect 
says to the Denominationalists, Do all you can to educate the 
hation, and what you cannot do the State shall supply. In 
both Bills, again, the Education Department is directed to call 
for returns from the local authorities as to the accommodation 
provided in the existing elementary schools, and as to the 
number of children requiring elementary education. Under 
the amended Bill the Education Department will then 
consider whether the wants of each district are sufficiently 
met, and where they are not satisfied upon this point they are 
to give notice that such and such additional accommodation 
4s to be provided forthwith.” In the original draft of the 
Bill twelve months was specified as the time within which 
. provision must be made, and the abolition of the “ year 
of grace” will seem to many persons to bear hardly 
on denominational zeal. As a matter of fact, however, we 
question whether the change is not pretty much counter- 
balanced by an alteration in the cighth clause. The 
department ‘was formerly directed to take into consideration 
aime but schools actually open; now it is to include all that 
Will when completed” give efficient and suitable education 
to the children of the district. Considering that the wants of 
each district must be pretty well known to the local school- 
Managers, and that any bond fide effort made by them towards 
esupply of this want between the passing of the Act and the 
completion of the inquiry will be taken into account, this pro- 
vision promises to give nearly as much law to voluntary effort 
as the twelve months allowed in the first instance. 
The clauses relating to the election of School Boards, and to 


their obligation to supply the required school accommodation, 
remain unaltered. It is by the modification of the fourteenth 
and the omission of the twenty-second clause that the main 
revolution has been effected. As it formerly stood, the four- 
teenth clause enacted that every school provided by a School 
Board should “be conducted under the control and management 
“of such Board.” This absolute liberty is now fettered by the 
condition that “no religious catechism or religious formulary 
“which is distinctive of any particular denomination shall be 
“taught in the school.” As between the two forms of the clause 
we have no hesitation in preferring the former, It went on the’ 
broad and intelligible principle of allowing the majority of the 
parents in every parish to decide what sort of religious instruc~ 
tion they wished their children to have. It was said in opposi- 
tion to this plan, that the minority might be just as desirous of 
religious education for their children as the members of the’ 
Church, and that in this case they would have a fair right to 
object to that which they desire equally with Churchmen 
being provided out of the rates for others, and not at all for 
themselves. It is a sufficient answer to this objection that, 
do what you will, you cannot make the position of a minority: 
quite as desirable as that of a majority. A small family cannot 
live as cheaply as a large one, and where there is only one 
schoolmaster, the minority would only be playing dog in the 
manger if they refused to let him give religious instruction to 
the children of seventy parents out of a hundred because the 
children of the remaining thirty are debarred from profiting 
by his teaching. If they gained their end, they would be 
nothing the better for their success; and a victory which, 
simply injures others is hardly one which a religious man’ 
can profess to desire in cold blood. Be this as it may, the 
clause is only maimed, not killed, by the amendment which’ 
has been introduced into it. The majority will still have 
the right of choosing the schoolmaster, and thereby of 
determining what religion shall be taught in the school. ‘They, 
will only be hindered from having that religion taught in the 
most natural and appropriate way. No consistent Dissenter. 
will feel it less a hardship that the doctrines of the Church’ 
Catechism should be taught in the language of a certificated 
teacher fresh from St. Mark’s College than in the language of 
Dean Nowett and Bishop OveraLL; no consistent Church-) 
man is likely to think it other than a hardship that the 
tracktional expressions which have at least served as a stan-! 
dard of pure English to generations of children should have to 
give place to the newer, but neither more intelligible nor 
more charitable, phraseology of Mr. A. or Mr. B. 


So far as we can judge from the reception given to the 
amended Bill by the extreme Liberals, the Government have 
not really mended their position by their change of proposal. 
The effect of Mr. Forster’s announcement that Ministers have 
no more to say about the religious difliculty would probably, 
have been much the same if their first utterance had been also 
their last. Still we are not disposed to pass any harsh judgment. 
on the course they have thought it prudent to adopt. A! 
schism in the Liberal party is a serious prospect for a Liberal 
Government, and they may be excused if they do not view it: 
with the heroic equanimity with which it is contemplated by 
Conservative leaders. It may be that the danger was no 
greater a fortnight ago than it is now; it may be that the con- 
cessions by which they have striven to avert it will not serve 
their purpose. But no Administration will insist on legis- 
lating in a way which is distasteful to an influential section of 
its supporters until it has done all that it honestly can to 
minimize the difference between them. It cannot be said that 
Mr. Giapstonx and Mr. Forster have gone beyond the line 
here indicated. The principle of leaving the majority of the 
parents in each district free to teach their own religion to 
their children has been curtailed, not sacrificed. ‘Those who 
supported the old Bill because it gave power to the School 
Boards to set up new denominational schools may support the 
new Bill for the same reason. The Government have shown 
a natural, and within certain limits a legitimate, desire to conci- 
liate their mutinous adherents; but they have not condescended 
to purchase their allegiance by repudiating the principle on 
which they originally founded their scheme. 


Nor is this the only reason why we think the Bill 
is still worthy of hearty support. ‘The Government have 
not merely he the best they could under the circum- 
stances, but they have given us a Bill which, taken alto- 
gether, is a positive improvement on its predecessor. It is 
true that the fourteenth clause has been altered for the worse, 
but this is more than compensated by the withdrawal of the 
twenty-second clause, and the consequent addition to the 
Parliamentary grant in aid. The omitted clause was framed 
with a scrupulous desire not to give any opening to a School 
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Board to deal unfairly by an unpopular creed; but until local 
authorities of all kinds have changed their skin on a very 
large scale indeed, they will hardly be the best persons to 
have to do with voluntary school managers. The position 
assigned to the local element in the first draft of the Bill was 
a weak, though, as it then seemed, a necessary, feature of the 
Government plan, and it is a very substantial gain to have so 
large a part of the educational organization of the country 
entirely withdrawn from its cognizance. The increase in the 
Parliamentary grant will give new vigour to voluntary schools, 
and it will be their own fault if, with the stimulus of deno- 
minational zeal to urge them on, they do not hold their own 
against the rate-provided schools, except in those places in 
which experience has shown that the voluntary system is hope- 
lessly inadequate to the wants of the nation. One inconsis- 
tency in the first Bill remains uncorrected in the second. 
Compulsion is still only permissive. The Government are 
perhaps right in thinking that the country is not ripe for 
more decided legislation on this part of the subject; but 
without surrendering the permissive character of the sixty- 
sixth clause, they may yet introduce a very decided improve- 
ment into its provisions. As the Bill stands, any School 
Board may by a by-law compel the attendance at school of 
all children between the ages of five and twelve. Consequently 
wherever the existing school accommodation is suflicient, 
and no School Board is appointed, such by-law can be passed 
although the feeling of the district may be altogether in favour 
of resorting to it. A mode of meeting this difficulty does not 
seem very far to seek. The persons on whom it would de- 
volve to elect a School Board, if one had been required, may 
be empowered either to elect a special Board for enforcing 
attendance, and nothing else, or to direct the rating authority 
to take the necessary steps for this purpose. By this means 
compulsion would still be permissive, but no district, how- 
ever well provided with schools, would be debarred from 
availing itself of the permission. 


OXFORD. 


FD got has this week been in a great state of bustle, 
excitement, and glory. It has witnessed the installation 
‘of a Chancellor, the attendance of a large concourse of dis- 
tinguished strangers to receive honorary degrees, and double 
the amount of gaiety that delights the hearts of young men and 
women at ordinary Commemorations. The commonplace 
reflection arises, to the minds of those who read of and have 
not seen the doings of this week, that Oxford is a very 
wonderful place in its way. In the first place it is so very 
pretty, and in the next place it is so very rich, and lastly it is 
associated in a sort of way with learning, and even with reli- 
gion. The history of Oxford is a strange part of the history of 
England. Until quite within the last few years it had fora long 
time contributed little to the intellectual life of the nation, and 
scarcely much more to its moral worth. But it has continued 
and fostered one valuable element of national life, that of 
the quiet, lazy, good, right-thinking, well-meaning country 
gentleman in his hall or his parsonage. It has at least 
mitigated their natural distrust and contempt for learning 
and the pursuit of truth. It has very greatly promoted 
the feeling of equality among gentlemen poor and rich. A 
succession of great noblemen have been educated there, and 
so until late years have been the humblest curates. At no 
time has Oxford been despised or despicable, or at all out of 
fashion. Its great antiquity, its wealth, its beauty, and the 
memory of its great names always ensure it respect and 
affection. It isalso conventionally supposed that the happiest 
time of the lives of those who go to a University is the time 
they have spent there, which is not saying much for the hap- 
piness of English lives. But at any rate there is a romance 
about the period of youth, free to enjoy itself but still under 
discipline and gently teased with instruction, which strikes the 
fancy. In spite too of the follies of youth and the pedantries 
of middle age, there is the charm of goodness about the place. 
Every building reminds the visitors of the labours and thoughts 
and lives of good men. The beauty of the quict side of 
English character lights up the halls and the green recesses 
where the famous men of Oxford have trod. One of the chief 
events of this week at Oxford has been the opening of Keble 
College—and Kester was pre-eminently an Oxford man. His 
gentle, lovely, scrupulous nature, working contentedly in very 
narrow bounds, was completely in harmony with Oxford. It 
isa place that overcomes us with a tender happiness and a 
sweet regret like that we feel when we think of those who 
have died young. Possibly this phase of the place will not 
last. Its enormous revenues seem disproportionate to its 


performing any limited duty. It will probably, as years go 
on, belong more to the nation as a whole, and not to that : 
of it which it has hitherto suited so well and endowed with 
so many sources of happiness. But at present the old order 
of things is not changed, or, if it is being changed, it is op) 
giving place slowly to the new. y 
The new CHANCELLOR was installed with much ceremon 
and with complete success. No one could be more fit to hold 
the office than Lord Satispury; for he is not only a great 
nobleman and a great Tory, like the late Lord Derpy, but 
he is full of intellectual life and vigour, and his Toryism 
has always something quaint and entertaining in it, so tha 
he attracts, interests, and pleases men of all parties ang 
ways of thinking. He and the new Professor of Cjyjj 
Law appear to have managed their Latin conversations ang 
addresses to each other with wonderful adroitness and yiyg. 
city. They capped each other in epigrams of praise op 
delicately veiled sarcasm on the visitors that were brought 
before them. Their quips on Mr. Lowe, expressed in ad. 
mirable Latin, gave universal satisfaction, and it is by no 
means easy to say anything sparkling and true of visitor after 
visitor. he list of persons to be distinguished by a degree 
was in itself a distinction to the University, and it made 
it all the more pleasant and homely to have a few names 
sprinkled through the list that seemed to be there principally 
because the principles of those who were there were known 
to be Conservative. The usual scenes of undergraduate riot, 
but in a somewhat mitigated form, added their animation to 
the proceedings. Lut most of the visitors enjoy this part of 
the gaiety very much, and would weary of the virtues as 
described in Latin of so many great and good men, if the 
naughty boys did not enliven them with their irreverent 
shouting. Jf we forget how it happened, and only think 
of what happened, it certainly seems a most astonishing per- 
formance that a Professor should in an epigrammatic speech 
introduce Mr. Lowe to Lord Sauisbury, and that Lord Saus- 
Bury should then address his epigrams to Mr. Lows, and 
that meanwhile a distant mass of boys should take upon 
them to pronounce whether Mr. Lowe is or is not an ornament 
to the House of Commons. It is an occasion of privileged 
nonsense, and while nothing is so hard to start, and few 
things are more difficult to preserve from abuse and decay, 
such an occasion always gives unbounded enjoyment to a 
large number of people. On this occasion, too, many 
of the new Doctors were men well worth looking at. 
The Speaker, the Cuter Justice, the Bishop of Persr- 
porouGH, and Sir WittiAM MANsrieLpD are all men to have 
seen whom isa pleasure to the dwellers in quict houses. There 
is no other opportunity of seeing distinguished persons that 
offers anything like the same advantages. In a great debate 
many well-known persons may be seen and listened to, but then 
at a Commemoration the succession is much more rapid, while 
each person is long enough before the public during the ex- 
change of Latin epigrams about him for every one to stare 
well at him and observe him narrowly. Then the assemblage 
of ladies and the brilliant academical dresses of the Doctors 
make the scene lively enough, and any one who cares to spe- 
culate on the future of England may study the distant faces 
of a vast quantity of representative youths, and will easily 
learn from their shouts that a minority of sound and orthodox 
Tories is not likely to be lost to the nation. 


The beginning of a new Chancellorship always marks a period 
in University life, and it would be very interesting to know 
what has really been done for Oxford and by Oxford since the 
last Chancellor was installed. In some way there has been an 
indisputable improvement. A University has two functions, 
the pursuit of knowledge and the education of youth. The 
first of these functions is discharged by Oxford far better 
than it used to be. The application of its revenues 
has been so far recast that the study of many sub- 
jects formerly not studied at all, or studied only under 
great disadvantages, is now promoted and facilitated. O%- 
ford is rapidly becoming a school of physical science ot 
very great promise. ‘The amount of money at its dispo 
gives it immense advantages in this respect, and if the pro 
gress is made which at present seems likely, it may become 
one of the first schools in Europe in physical science, 
at least in all those departments of physical science ™ 
which the national habit of compromise does not interfere 
too despotically with the pursuit of truth. There 1s #@ 
increasing number of able men in every branch of learm 
ing who are now enabled to devote their lives to their favout 
ite pursuits at (ford, owing to the redistribution of College 
endowments, and the gradual abolition of restrictions on the 
tenure of professorshipsand fellowships. ‘The great bulk 
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poth fellowships and scholarships are now open for competi- 
tion, and this both ensures a constant supply of clever youths at 
Oxford, and encourages and repays them when they get there. 
Butif there is a bright side of the picture at Oxford, there is 
also a dark one. What, to the run of the undergraduates who 
have been shouting this weck at Commemoration, will be the 

of having been at Oxford? It is a great waste of time 
and money in most instances to send a boy to Oxford unless he 
has a large fortune or can be relied on to take orders. Nothing 
can be better than Oxford for a young man of real ability, for 
Oxford trains him, supports him, and gives him a secure position. 
But into what miserable lives Oxford and the endowments of 
Oxford decoy many men clever enough to be sent there, but 
not clever enough to make anything out of being there, and 
who find themselves of no use to themselves or any one, 
stranded on the shore of busy life, and with none of the tastes 
or happiness of the student. As to those who do not come at 
all under the intellectual influences of the place, it is difficult 
to see how a parent can do worse for a son who has to 
make his living than to sink from twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred pounds in sending him to practise jumping for four 
years at Oxford. Roughly speaking, it may be said that, 
asa home of serious study, Oxford greatly advanced during 
the Chancellorship of Lord Dersy, while, as a place of educa- 
tion, it did not so much retrograde as its uselessness became 
apparent. What will be its history under the Chancellorship 
of Lord SatisBury remains to be seen; but it may safely be 
guessed that it will not remain as it now is, and that great 
changes for better or worse will come over it. 


JAPAN IN 1869. 


il is not often that a collection of official papers is so 
attractive as the Blue-book which contains all the acces- 
sible materials for the history of Japan during the year 1869. 
In Sir Harry Parkes’s despatches, and more fully in the 
documents and pamphlets which have been translated by Mr. 
Mitrorp and other members of the Legation, the historical 
student has the opportunity of observing the transition from 
feudalism tempered with theocracy to a state of society and 
government which has still to develop its ultimate character. 
The evolution which in Europe has lasted through many 
generations is artificially forced forward in Japan by the in- 
fluence of foreign example. There can be no doubt that the 
revolution which is still proceeding originated in the disturb- 
ance of ancient notions by the settlement of Europeans in the 
country, and by the operation of the treaties which were imposed 
on the Government. The most ingeniously imitative of nations 
at the same time resented the alien intrusion, and felt that 
there was much to be learned from the unwelcome strangers. 
Those who wished to return to the isolation of their ancestors 
concurred with the advocates of organic change in the desire 
to increase and concentrate the powers of the Government. 
A habit of mind which augurs political capacity has always 
inclined the Japanese to the cultivation and maintenance of 
political fictions, Innovations are never so beneficially and safely 
accomplished as when they purport to be revivals of some 
constitutional theory which is supposed to have fallen into 
temporary desuetude. All the great changes in the English 
Constitution were in former times deduced from real or ima- 
ginary precedents, as when the Declaration of Rights, and at a 
later period the Bill of Rights, were intentionally cast into a 
declaratory form. The people of Japan, actuated by a similar 
instinct of historical unity and political expediency, bethought 
themselves that the Government which they had occasion to 
overthrow derived its power from a recent usurpation dating 
only six hundred years back. ‘The Suocoon, who used to be 
called the Tycoon, was the head of a great house of Japanese 
Carlovingians, which had appropriated to itself the supreme 
power, while the Mixapo, like the later descendants of 
Cuovis or of the Great Mocut, vegetated in impotent 
ty at his ancient capital. The SHoaoon was the chief 

of the Daimios or vassals of the Empire, over whom 
he exercised little practical control, while in rank he 
was little more than the first of his peers. Some of these 
Princes enjoy revenues estimated at one or two millions 
sterling, and many of them have, like the Emperor himself, 
en under the dominion of nominal dependents of their own. 

€ conservative or religious temper of the Japanese had 
uckily preserved the succession of MIKapos, who were 
Commonly supposed by foreigners to be a kind of Grand 
or hereditary Popes, although they were in truth always 
Tegarded as the legitimate sovereigns of the country. Their 
pedigree, beginning with the gods who created Japan, extended 
over ten thousand ages; and the beginning of their historical 


reign is generally dated about two thousand five hundred 
years ago. When it was thought desirable to effect a funda- 
mental revolution, some of the great feudal chiefs, including 
Satsuma, determined to restore the Mixapo to the exercise of 
his ancestral functions. The movement was so well timed 
that, after a short civil war, the SHocoon himself submitted ; 
and at the beginning of 1869 the Mrxapo for the first time 
transferred his residence from the sacred city of Kioto to the 
political capital of the Empire at Yeddo. There was a signi- 
ficant incongruity in the ceremonies of his entry. Guards 
armed with breechloading rifles marched in front of a gorgeous 
sedan or palanquin before which the assembled multitude 
bowed in loyal reverence, although they were aware that it 
was really empty, and that the Emperor himself occupied a 
plainer and more comfortable vehicle. 


The political activity which has been stimulated by the 
revolution presents contrasts not less amusing. The Japanese 
have already provided themselves, not only with steamboats 
and rifled cannon, but with newspapers and a national debt, 
and they are commencing or meditating the construction of 
railroads and telegraphs. Immediately after his arrival at 
Yeddo the Emperor convoked a Parliament consisting of prin- 
cipal vassals of the Daimios, and the members seem to have dis- 
played great though uninstructed political aptitude, although 
they afterwards discovered to their disappointment that their 
functions were only consultative. The Government at the same 
time prevailed on the feudal lords to surrender their qualified 
sovereignty, and even their estates, on the understanding 
that they were to receive back their territories to be 
held directly of the Crown. The title of Daimio was at the 
same time suppressed, and the chieftains as well as the aris- 
tocracy of the Court received in exchange the common and 
equal rank of nobles. It is impossible to ascertain whether 
any real change has taken place, nor is it probable that the 
Daimios have voluntarily divested themselves of power; but it 
can scarcely be doubted that the councils of the Mixapo are 
directed by able statesmen, who see that a modification of 
forms is the first step to substantial improvements. Yet the 
continued use of Oriental extravagances of phrase in the midst 
of approximately free discussion indicates the tendency of a 
practical race to confine its efforts to useful changes. One of 
the Princes, addressing a judicious memorial to the Emperor 
in favour of administrative concentration, declares that “ in 
“his folly and worthlessness, ignorant of the laws of deco- 
“ rum, he dares to lift up his voice in defiance of all propriety.” 
“ Cheerfully braving the punishment of the executioner’s axe, 
“he dares to lift up his voice.” Other advisers of the 
Emperor express their readiness to be beheaded or boiled 
alive, if their presumption should be disapproved. It was in 
much the same spirit of humility that Lord CuaTuam used to 
lay himself at His Magesry’s feet, as often as he refused to 
come to London when Georce III. required his presence. 


The courteous reception of the Duke of Epinsureu by the 
Mixapo, resulting from full and anxious deliberation, an- 
nounced in the most intelligible form the determination of the 
Imperial Government to maintain friendly relations with 
foreign Powers. It is not to be supposed that old prejudices 
are extinct, although they have been for the present overruled, 
nor is the Government insensible to the anomalous presence of 
foreign troops on its own territory. In an able State paper, 
the Ministers declare that the existence of the English garrison 
at Yokohama is a violation of international law, but they admit 
that until the Japanese Government is strong enough to pro- 
tect the life and property of foreigners the affront must be 
endured. The speakers in the Parliament, and independent 
political writers, express patriotic jealousy more strongly, 
and in a debate on a proposal for the abolition of hartkiri 
nearly every member protested against the adoption of the 
absurd customs of Western nations which have never 
learned the practice of voluntary disembowelment. The 
motion itself was almost unanimously rejected as a perverse 
repudiation of the doctrines of ancestral wisdom. Some of 
the theories propounded in Japanese pamphlets are derived 
from the actual or assumed example of foreign nations, as 
when a writer proposes that all hereditary dignities and 
incomes shall be abolished in the clans, and that vacant offices 
under the feudal chief shall be filled up by universal suffrage 
and vote by ballot. A set of reformers, apparently under the 
direction of French adventurers, set up in one of the provinces 
a Republic founded on universal suffrage, which however 
was interpreted by the two-sworded or military class to mean 
that the franchise was exclusively limited to themselves. The 
Republic was happily suppressed with little difficulty, and the 
French sympathizers were summarily shipped off to their 


native country by their Ambassador. As in all States during 
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periods of change, every sect and party tries to seize the op- 
portunity of promoting its own special objects. A zealous 
Buddhist, affecting to represent an established religion, be- 
moans the lukewarmness of the faithful and the carelessness 
of the clergy, who have, it seems, been lax enough to play 
chess, and to frequent tea-parties and musical assemblies; 
and he urges on an unsympathizing Government the obvious 
remedy of a persecution of the Christians. It is alarming 
to find that another politician of a secular or anti-deno- 
minational turn recommends the suppression of Buddhism, 
as well as of the rival superstitions of Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism. ‘The official religion seems to consist mainly in 
the worship of the Empgror and his ancestors; but when it 
became necessary to find precedents for the reception of the 
Duke of Epixsurcu, a form of prayer to a deity called the 
God of China. was disinterred for the benefit of the Royal 
visitor. When the particular rubric was composed, China 
was the only foreign country recognised by Japan; but the 
adaptation of the liturgy to the case of an English Prince was 
judicious and vo A country which within living 
memory appointed at the beginning of every Parliament 
Triers of petitions from Gascony has no right to treat with 
disrespect Japanese efforts for the preservation of historical 
continuity. The singular activity of mind and fertility of 
resource which are exemplified in the elevation of the Mixkapo 
and in the inchoate reforms of his Government can scarcely 
fail to promote Japanese civilization. If in an age of prosaic 
levelling the people of Japan can succeed in retaining some 
picturesque traces of antiquity, they will have in one respect 
excelled their European and American teachers. 


THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 


i ie greater part of the debate on Mr. Ricuarp’s amend- 
ment has had reference to the half of the Government 
compromise which is set out in the Education Bill, and on this 
point it must be confessed that the Liberal Opposition have had 
the best of the argument. The fourteenth clause as it stood 
was capable of a logical defence; the fourteenth clause as 
it stands displays a serene indifference to any such tech- 
nical considerations. But though logic may be inconvenient 
in drawing a Bill, it certainly shows to advantage in dis- 
cussing one; and the speakers who maintained that, if 
denominational teaching is to be allowed in rate-provided 
schools, it; is useless to keep out catechisms, or that, 
if there is any valid objection to entrusting the School 
Boards with unlimited discretion as to religious teaching, it 
applies with virtually equal force to everything short of 
secularism, had certainly no call to be convinced by anything 
that was urged against them. The best that can be said on 
behalf of the Government amendment is that it is unsatis- 
factory and unavoidable. The two extreme proposals for 
the conduct of rate-provided schools, that formerly made 
by the Government and that made by the Secularists, 
are assumed to have the common demerit of being im- 
practicable. If this is so, there is of course an end of the 
matter, though as regards the original scheme of the Govern- 
ment we are by no means convinced that it is so. It is 
needless, however, to insist on this point, for the simple 
reason that, when taken in conjunction with the additional 
Parliamentary grant, there is no cause to be dissatisfied with the 
change. ‘That the exclusion of religious teaching from rate- 
provided schools would have been distasteful to the majority 
of the English people is probably true, and this admission 
puts out of court the settlement we should on the whole have 
preferred—secular schools established out of the rates, and 
denominational schools assisted out of the taxes. If it had 
been possible for the compromise to take this form, we suspect 
that the Secularists themselves would have been surprised at 
the results of their success. As Mr. Forster said on Monday, 
the ignorant creatures for whom we are legislating know 
nothing about grand national systems, but they have “a vague 
“ notion that y religion some sort of hope and guidance” 
will come to their children. If religion had been banished 
from rate-provided schools, this vague notion would have led 
them inevitably to give the preference to denominational 
schools. When once the country had taken in the fact that the 
alternative lay between distinctive religious teaching and none 
at all, we suspect that the former would have been almost 
universally chosen. 


But if the speakers who supported Mr. Ricuarp were 
more logical than their opponents upon this part of his amend- 
ment, they were incomparably less so in discussing the part 
which relates to existing denominational schools. There was 


a hopeless inconsistency between the first and last clauses of 
his motion. If it is desirable that “religious instruct; 
“should be supplied by voluntary effort and not ont o 
“public funds,” there can be no possible reason yh 
“the grants to existing denominational schools should 
“ not be increased.” It will be a special characteristic 
denominational schools as hereafter conducted that, so fy 
as they receive any aid from the State, it is solely 
account of the secular instruction they impart to theip 
scholars. The State pays nothing for the religious instruction 
given in them; indeed, it stops very fur short of paying fo, 
the whole of the secular teaching. The outside grant thy 
can be made under the new regulations will be 50 per cent 
of the school expenses, and as the cost of the religious jp. 
struction is probably not more than 10 per cent. of the 
school expenses, the State makes considerably by the trans. 
action. For the sake of the opportunity of giving children 
some religious training the supporters of these denomin. 
tional schools are ready to take on themselves a certain 
portion of the cost of secular teaching, so that not only “the 
“religious instruction,” but a part of the secular instruction 
also, is “ supplied by voluntary effort, and not out of the public 
“funds.” ‘The most rigid secularism could not be more gery. 
pulous in not appropriating one penny of the taxpayer's cont. 
bution to objects of which he may disapprove. His m 
goes to teach the children in denominational schools reading. 
writing, and arithmetic, just as it would go if the schools were 
secular. The Denominationalists themselves pay for the reli. 
gious teaching of the children, just as they might after school 
hours in secular schools. The solitary difference between 
the two cases is that in the latter case the taxpayer would 
have to bear the whole expense and responsibility of the 
secular teaching ; whereas in the former the Denomim. 
tionalists take a part of that burden also off his shoulders, 
The superior cheapness to the State of schools conducted o 
this principle is one obvious reason, therefore, for rejecting 
Mr. Ricnarv’s amendment. Another not less weighty is to 
be found in the immense motive force supplied by denomi- 
national zeal. It is the fashion just now to assume that all 
the numerous gaps which have not been filled by voluntary 
agency will be supplied without difficulty or delay by means 
of local rates. People who take this for granted must have 
studied the working of the Poor-law to very little purpose. 
In theory, it is true, every destitute person has a claim upon 
the relief fund, which the central authority will enforce. Yet 
shortsighted niggardliness, often amounting to positive cruelty, 
is no uncommon characteristic of Poor-law Guardians, 
and we fear that when the Education rate comes to be 
levied, districts which have contributed nothing to a volun- 
tary school will find the process none the pleasanter be- 
cause it takes the form of a tax. No better way can be devised to 
fill up the shortcomings of the voluntary system; but we 
should like to be more assured of its success before consent- 
ing to make rate-provided schools the universal substitute for, 
instead of the occasional complement of, the denominational 
energy which has done so much for primary education during 
the last thirty years. 


It is of the utmost importance that the timely hints which 
have been given by one or two Liberal members as to their 
future attitude towards the Parliamentary grant should be care- 
fully noted. The religious difficulty is to be settled by a com- 
promise, of which one-half is already embodied in the Bill, 
while the other half is hereafter to be embodied in the regula- 
tions of the Education Department. This arrangement is open 
to two objections, It leaves the chief concession to denoml- 
national schools to be worked out at a different time and ina 
different place from the rest of the settlement, and it exposes 
it in future to a peculiarly irritating kind of Parliamentary 
warfare. As to the first of these objections, we are sure that 
Mr. Guapsroye’s and Mr. Forsrer’s disposition towards the 
denominational schools will be just, and even generous. But 
Ministers bear no charmed life, and supposing Mr. GLaD- 
STONE were to die suddenly, and Mr. Lowe were to become 
the ruling power in the Cabinet, how would the Denomr 
nationalists fare then? Even if it be granted that this 18 4 
contingency upon a contingency, still it is not businesslike to 
separate the two integral elements of the Government scheme 
by an interval of uncertain length. The parties to a contract 
of this kind are so apt to give it different interpretations that 
it is imprudent to afford them additional opportunities for domg 
so, by taking the discussion of its two principal provisions a 
distinct periods. The threat that the annual grant will 
be the object of an annual attack affords a still stronger 
reason for including the whole compromise in the ld 
Few people can desire to see the present discussion renew 
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the Education estimates are before the House of 
cum: and though, speaking strictly, the regulations 
of the Education Department have the full sanction of the 
Legislature, there is a general and well-founded feeling that 
they will be more easily dealt with than an Act of Parliament. 
Mr. WixtervoTnam admits that the demand that the proposal 
to increase the annual grant shall be embodied in a Bill is not 
unreasonable ; and he is probably sufficiently conscious of his 
own intentions to be aware that it would argue great folly in 
the Denominationalists to be content with anything less. The 
only conceivable objection that can be alleged against such 
a request is want of time. But it would not be necessary to 
incorporate the whole Revised Code into the Bill. All that is 
essential might be provided for by the addition of a single 
clause determining the maximum amount of the grant to 
yoluntary schools and setting forth the principal conditions on 
which it is to be made dependent. If the Conservatives and 
denominational Liberals do not concur in insisting upon this, 
they will have only themselves to thank for any ill consequences 
that may result from their neglect. If the educational com- 
promise of 1870 is to be overthrown hereafter, let us at least 
take care that it shall only be overthrown by the repeal of 
the Education Act itself. 


MR. GOSCHEN ON THE REVIVAL OF TRADE. 


R. GOSCHEN deserved the applause which followed his 
elaborate demonstration of the reviving prosperity of the 
country. In anticipation of Mr. Torrens’s gloomy generalities 
he had taken great pains in collecting statistics from all 
available quarters. The local authorities at the various seats 
of industry confirmed the inference which might have been 
drawn from the returns of trade and of revenue. More goods 
of almost every description have been exported, and at home 
more money has been spent on tea, on sugar, on gin, on 
tobacco, and on beer. Liven the Trade-Unions add their 
testimony to a fact which may perhaps induce them to agitate 
for an increase of wages; and Mr. Goscuen was right in 
collecting evidence from every possible quarter. Even if he 
had not displayed a laudable assiduity, it is a sound and 
ancient custom to reward or to thank the bearer of good 
tidings. After a period of depression unprecedented in length, 
if not in severity, it is in the highest degree gratifying to find 
that the elasticity of. the national resources is not wholly lost. 
The compulsory abstinence from speculation and extravagance 
which was caused by the disasters of 1866 now makes some 
kinds of expenditure necessary or desirable, and the re- 
quisite capital has gradually accumulated during the interval 
of stagnation. Railway Boards, contractors, and manu- 
facturers are resuming the works of construction and 
repair which were as far as possible suspended while money 
was dear, and when profits were low. The building trade, 
which shares in the renewal of activity, indicates with ap- 
proximate accuracy the general condition of the community. 
New factories and new and improved houses, not being articles 
of the first necessity, are for the most part built when the 
prospects of trade are favourable, and when the surplus 
income of the community is considerable. In Coventry itself 
Mr. Stavetey Hixt’s questionable ground of lamentation is 
cut from under his feet. Notwithstanding the refusal of 
Parliament and of the country to notice the project of 
reciprocity, the workmen of Coventry are now in full employ- 
ment. It is not stated whether they have so far improved in 
skill and in taste as to be able to compete with their French 
tivals, Perhaps the manufacturers have turned their atten- 
tion to fabrics which they can produce with greater advan- 
tage; but in either case the policy long since established in 
England, of leaving industry to take care of itself, has been 
fully justified. The imposition on every woman who wore 
a ribbon of a tax for the benefit of the workmen of 
Coventry would not have removed their distress as effectually 
as the demand which freedom of trade has made on their 
energy and resources. ‘They are perhaps by this time con- 
vineed that the form of protection which is known as recipro- 
city would not even have affected in any degree the depression 
of their peculiar trade. ‘The admission of cotton goods at a 
reduced rate into French markets could by no possibility have 
increased the price of Coventry ribbons. 
The two great industries of cotton and iron are at last 
emerging from long-continued adversity. There is an active 
‘mand in Staflordshire, in South Wales, and at Middles- 
borough, and the steel manufacturers and iron shipbuilders 
are fully employed. It is useless to renew the discussion as 
to the causes which have driven the business of building iron 


ment at present the workshop of the world, it would seem 
that skilled artificers ought to have no difficulty in finding in 
some part of the country remunerative employment. ‘The 
strikes in France and Belgium have perhaps conferred a 
temporary advantage on Hnglish manufacturers of machines ; 
and the subscriptions of English Unions to aid foreign workmen 
in their contests with their employers might, although they 
are in fact contributed in perfect good faith, be plausibly mis- 
represented as judicious investments for purely selfish purposes. 
Of all classes of producers, the cotton manufacturers of 
Lancashire have been the steadiest in their adherence to 
sound principles of economy and the most confident in the 
belief that the causes of their distress were temporary and re- 
movable. Notwithstanding Mr. Hornsy’s lugubrious protest, 
the majority of the millowners are satisfied with their prospects, 
and men may generally be trusted when they acknowledge 
their own good fortune. The best quality of cotton goods for 
commercial purposes is their tendency to wear out. The 
demand is naturally annual or recurrent, and, although sub- 
stitutes have been partially adopted since the great rise in the 
price of the raw material, there is scarcely any limit to con- 
sumption if the goods can be cheaply produced. At present 
there are few unemployed hands in Lancashire; and in some 
places there isa demand for additional labour. Nearly all 
the minor trades are comparatively flourishing ; and, as Mr. 
Goscuen showed, the excess of pauperism is in a rapid pro- 
cess of absorption. If the weather had not unluckily destroyed 
the prospect of an abundant harvest, there would have been 
reasonable grounds for hoping that the distress of recent 
winters is not likely soon to recur. The sections of the 
working-classes which have no immediate connexion with 
manufacturers profit by the increased expenditure of the 
artisans. Farmers also have long since found by experience 
that their best customers are highly-paid workmen. It would 
be too much to expect that the approaching season of indus- 
trial activity should be lasting, but even intermittent pro- 
sperity is better than the decline which had been announced 
by many political or economical prophets. Many candid 
critics of English affairs on the Continent and in America 
will be disappointed by Mr. Goscuen’s speech. 


The natural reaction furnishes the best answer to benevo- 
lent projectors who propose from time to time to relieve the 
labour-market by artificial depletion. A skilled artisan who 
is out of work desires, not to become an agricultural colonist, 
but to find employment in his proper craft. The organization 
of trade is unfortunately so far imperfect that no security has 
yet been devised against excess of supply or irregularity of 
demand. Prudent men engaged in an occupation which is 
known to be precarious ought to insure themselves in some 
secure form against inevitable reverses; but in general it has 
not been the habit of skilled workmen to save money, except 
by contributions to Union funds which are not exclusively 
applied to the benefit of the subscribers. It would certainly 
not be difficult for mill-hands, puddlers, or grinders to provide 
themselves with the means of emigrating to America, if they 
thought such a course desirable, when they might happen to be 
thrown out of work in England. Asa general rule-men are the 
best judges of their own interests; and there isa probability that 
the results of their voluntary action will be on the whole bene- 
ficial to the community. The advantage of emigration to the 
workmen themselves, or to the country which they leave, is not 
sufficiently clear to justify the interference of the Government 
or of Parliament; nor is it possible to reconcile the demands 
of new countries with the arbitrary selection of emigrants 
from the surplus population. As Mr. Goscuen fully explained, 
those who suffer from want at home are not for the most 
part well suited to push their way in the colonies or in the 
United States. During a stagnation of trade, employers weed 
their establishments of the aged, the infirm, and the unskilful ; 
and it too often happens that on a revival of trade a workman 
who may have been dismissed when business was slack has 
outlived the time of efficient labour. It is obvious that colo- 
nists ought, unless they have independent means of subsist- 
ence, not to have passed the prime of life; and the young and 
the strong can generally shift for themselves at home. It 
would be absurd to employ the public revenue in sending 
abroad the best workmen who could be found, with the effect 
of crippling production when it was again stimulated by 
demand. Public aid to emigration would produce the greatest 
good if it were applied to the removal of able-bodied paupers ; 
but the practice would be resented or prohibited by foreign 
and colonial communities; and happily the class is diminish- 
ing in number. 


ships from the Thames, As Great Britain is in this depart- 


It may be admitted not only that emigration is indispensable 
to the prosperity of such a country as England, but that the 
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comparative expediency of voluntary emigration, and of 
emigration promoted or aided by the State, is a question of 
detail. In certain circumstances it might possibly be desirable 
to provide at the public expense, as Mr. M‘Cuttacu Torrens 
suggested, a bridge across the ocean. It was sufficient for the 
immediate occasion to show that the practical difficulties and 
objections preponderated over an expediency which was not 
clearly proved. Mr. Goscuen’s alternative remedies of dimin- 
ished taxation and of education partook of the character of 
commonplace. Except in a limited number of departments 
it is doubtful how far education would add to the material 
wealth of the community, for, according to a recent official 
publication, the productive power of the working-class in 
America has diminished with the increase of the fastidious 
restlessness which seems to be fostered by education. The 
lightness of taxation has a more direct bearing on the ques- 
tion; but since the abolition of protective duties industry is free 
from all burdens except those which are necessary for purposes 
of revenue. Mr. Goscuen and his colleagues have reduced the 
expenditure by four or five per cent.; and if they retain office they 
may possibly succeed in diminishing the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates by one or two additional millions. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the time will have another fund applicable to the 
reduction of taxation in the increased amount cf revenue which 
Mr. GoscHeN quotes as an indication of prosperity; but there 
is no probability of any financial change which will greatly 
accelerate either production or consumption. A thoroughly 
bad fiscal system such as that of England fifty years ago, or of 
the United States at the present day, is a kind of undesigned 
reservoir or savings bank. As Demostuenes told the Athenians 
that their condition would be more hopeless if it had not 
resulted from bad administration and mistaken policy, stagna- 
tion of trade is more easily remediable when it is produced 
by the ignorance or corruption of an incapable Legislature. 
Errors may at any time be abandoned, but a scientific system 
of taxation admits of no sudden improvement. It would be 
unfair to criticize Mr. GoscuEen severely because he may have 
indulged in one or two conventional phrases and arguments. 
Even if his economical doctrines were in themselves less 
sound, his cheerful statistics would merit the approval which 
they earned from the House of Commons, pail 


RELIGIOUS LEGACY-HUNTING. 


Ox may perhaps suspect that spiritual legacy-hunters are 
as old as Apostolic times. When Sr. Pau warns a 
brother, or rather son, bishop to discourage “ those who creep 
“ into houses,” whatever his precise reference is, there can be 
no question that he is reproving those entrusted with spiritual 
cures and influence for using that influence for selfish 
and secular, and above all for personal, purposes. But 
whether Sr. Paut foresaw what precise use, or rather abuse, 
of the terrors of the unseen world might be made in order to 
extract donations for spiritual persons or spiritual objects 
from the dying, the history of the Church is full of so many 
instances of this mistake, or crime, that one wonders that in 
these days such an imputation against the Christian clergy 
should be possible. If one thing has damaged the Church more 
than another, it is the wealth it has acquired by very doubtful 
means. The alleged donation of Consranting, the system of 
indulgences, the doctrine of merit ascribed to good works, and 
especially to clinical and posthumous almsgiving, are the 
most familiar instances of the evil. It was not so much, or 
not only, because the Church was so preposterously rich, as 
because its riches had been acquired for the most part in 
so questionable a fashion, that the storm of the sixteenth 
century overtook it. But nullum tempus occurrit Ecclesie 
in every sense of the axiom. We see from proceedings in 
the Vatican at the present moment, and in Lord Penzance’s 
Court, that the Church cannot be timely wise, or rather, 
having wisdom and astuteness enough, cannot apply to the 
right subject-matter those gifts and that craft which we have 
been told are its natural and necessary defence against secular 
violence. ‘There is nothing which revolts humanity more than 
what looks like taking advantage of a man in the lowest stage 
of physical and mental depression. All civilization has looked 
with the greatest jealousy at testamentary dispositions in the 
iirst place, and especially at testamentary dispositions executed 
on a deathbed, and more than all at those executed on a death- 
bed surrounded or influenced, or likely to be influenced, by 
overpowering terrors or promises. All these considerations 
combined in the case of Goss v. Hitt and others, in which 
Lord Penzance has recently delivered judgment. 


The facts are simple enough, A person of low extraction— 


one Moreton of Liverpool, an attorney and bill-discoyy 
and a Roman Catholic by religious profession—executej 
a will within a few hours of his death, leaving all 
property, amounting to some 15,000/., to Dr. Goss, Bishop 
of the district, on an understanding, as to which there 
can be no doubt, that it should be devoted to religious 
and charitable purposes connected with the Roman Catholie 
community. We make no doubt whatever that this was 
the testator’s intention, formed—indeed it was avowed. 
long before his death. Bishop Goss was nearly a stranger to 
Moreton, and Dr. Fisuer, Bishop Goss’s vicar, who was 
present at and undeniably instrumental in the execution of 
the clinical will, was still less known to the testator. Moretoy 
does not seem to have been a particularly devout person; he 
went to mass three times in two years, and was pretty nearly 
a stranger to his clergy. But this would not of itself be any 
presumption against his intention, after his death, to benef 
the Church to whose spirit and discipline he had not paid 
much honour during his life. Perhaps the presumption would 
be rather the other way. Such religion as Moreton had 
seems to have consisted in a very practical hatred of his fellow. 
lawyers, whom he denounced as the “ scrapings of hell”; and 
though probably he considered himself a bright exception to 
the universal iniquity of Liverpool solicitors, he so far dis. 
trusted his own legal acquirements as never to make a will, 
He meditated, and indeed gave instructions to prepare, a deed 
of gift during his life; but he allowed this chance, which mug 
have presented the double attraction of doing the Exchequer 
and the lawyers, to pass through his fingers. Near relations 
he had none, and his wife, with whom he was on bad terms, 
he was content to leave to the honour of his sole legatee and 
executor the Bishop, who by his Vicar undertook that an 
annuity of 200/.—about one-third of the income of the 
estate—should be settled on her. The man (he was seventy 
years of age) becomes seriously ill, and sends for Dr. Fisuzr, 
who after some hesitation, and after vainly endeavouring to 
get Moreton to send for a lawyer, prepares the will on the 
terms already mentioned, after consulting a manual on the sub- 
ject, which was fortunately at hand, and which, in usum cleri 
We suppose, was drawn up by the late Bishop Grant. The 
date of these instructions and the preparation of the will isnot 
clearly indicated, except that it was in March. On the 23rd 
of March Moreton sends for Dr. Fisuer, who takes this will 
ready prepared with him, and it was executed by the testator 
between eleven and twelve o'clock. At three Dr. Fisuzr 
returned and administered the last Sacraments; at eight a 
witness deposed that Moreton was in the agonies of death; 
and he died the next morning. 

Now the peculiarity of the case is that there can be little or 
no doubt that the will contained and carried out the testator’s 
deliberately formed intentions—intentions avowed by him, 
and in a certain sense not unnatural, considering the man’s 
character. As little doubt can, therefore, be entertained on 
the other side. Neither Bishop Goss nor Dr. Fisner in- 
vented or forced the provisions of the will on the testator, 
nor did they dictate them. There is no imputation of mala 
Jjides on Dr. Fisuer. Doubtless he thought he was only 
acting ministerially ; and even if, which is not proved, it 
could be shown that he guided the dying man’s hand in 
signing the will, he might have been, and doubtless was, 
fully persuaded that he was only formally ratifying a testa- 
mentary disposition formed and settled long ago by a person 
of indisputable testamentary capacity. The true question, 
and avery simple one, before the Court was, whether between 
eleven and twelve o’clock on the 23rd of March Moreton was 
in a conscious state. At eight o’clock in the morning of that 
day he was unquestionably conscious and capable of perform- 
ing a legal action, At eight o’clock in the evening he was un- 
questionably in the last agony. , The question, as Lord PENZANCE 
observes, is rather a fine one; and, because it is one so fine, 
we are not sorry that it has been given against the will. 


In the first place, though in this case there can be no doubt 
about the testator’s intentions, the testator—if we may use 
such a paradoxical expression—ought to suffer if he takes 
so little care of his intentions as to treat them as Moreton 
treated them. If people will put off making their wills 
till they are dying, they must bear the consequences. 
they postpone their paving a path to heaven with good 
deeds, they must not be surprised—if surprise can then affect 
them—that they have perhaps tesselated another place which 
is well known to be paved with good intentions. MoreTons 
intentions were perhaps very pious and praiseworthy, but a 
Court of Probate is not bound to pay more respect to them 
than the intender himself paid. Moreron-treated his good 
tentions with little respect, and Lord Penzance treated them 
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a Bishop Goss and Dr. Fisuer were not personally 
— by the, bequest, but the community which is to 
them before wife and child, parent and brother, or even their 
own selves, was benefited; and whenever a will is drawn up 
by those who are benefited by it, the Courts look very askance 
at it. They are very properly prejudiced against it. Public 
policy justifies such prejudice. The line to be taken must 
be a very hard and fast one, and one purely technical and 
arbitrary. Was the testator then and there at that particular 
hour—to wit, twelve o’clock—conscious of this or any other 
act? Very doubtful indeed, and the doubt is fatal. No 
doubt the difficulty of proving the affirmative under such 
obscure circumstances is immense; but this difficulty is 
of the testator’s and will-maker’s own creation. The will- 
maker comes before the Court to answer a very hard 
question, but he has himself put a very hard question first, 
and hard questions must look out for hard answers. By 
propounding the will the person who drew it up in_his 
own interest challenges the question, hard or not. rr. 
Fisner, we believe, intended no fraud, and if he had got 
Moreton to execute the will on the previous day we surmise 
that it would not have been pronounced against, because the 
testator’s intentions were well known, and as to his capacity 
on the 22nd of March no dispute could have been fairly raised. 
On the 23rd the golden opportunity had slipped by, and the 
man was no longer in a condition to dispose of his property 
even according to his own wish. 


The lessons of the case are so obvious that it is impertinent 
to enlarge on them. Public opinion or an inveterate instinct 
rebels againt ecclesiastics interfering in testamentary disposi- 
tions. Although the rubric of the Church of England 
requires the clergy to admonish dying men “to make 
“their will, and to declare their debts, for the better 
“ discharging of their conscience and the quietness of their 
“executors,” this recommendation clearly discourages such 
deathbed wills as, if disputed, would most certainly disquiet 
their executors, and it is coupled with an injunction to “put 
“men in remembrance to take order for the settling of their 
“worldly estates whilst they are in health.” It is to the 
credit of the English clergy that, with all the opportunities 
of clinical influence which they possess, so few cases come 
before the Courts in which undue influence with the dying 
on their part is pretended or appealed against. The Roman 
Catholic community, justly or unjustly, labours under 
suspicion on this head, and it is to be regretted that this 
case should to some extent—what extent we will not say— 
justify a scandal, and therefore increase the current suspicion. 
The case was one which perhaps intrinsically did not violate 
dove-like simplicity, but, unfortunately for the Bishop and 
the Doctor, they did not exhibit something of serpentine 
prudence. 


NEWSPAPER CLEANSING. 


‘Wt are glad to perceive that the proprietors of the 


Observer have not been deaf to the appeal which has 
been specially addressed to them against advertisements of 
indecent books, and the like filthy means by which many 
newspapers profit. During the last two weeks advertisements 
of this class, and one of Dr. Kany’s nasty Anatomical 
Museum, have been excluded from the Observer. That the 
Daily Telegraph has conformed to the demands of public 
decency we have already mentioned, and we are glad to sce 
that the amended manners of that journal continue. In the 
daily press of London the Standard and the Morning Adver- 
tiser still occupy a scandalous and disgraceful eminence in 
conniving at, und profiting by, a trade in debauchery and 
indecency which is a disgrace to a community pretending to 
be civilized, as it is to journalism claiming to be an honour- 
able profession. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE HUMAN HEART. 


OE of the phrases most commonly in the mouths of Shaks- 
= critics and other persons in want of very powerful 
Superlatives is the wonderful knowledge of the human heart attri- 
ted to the object of their idolatry. It may be assumed of this, 
48 of most other phrases which have gained a very wide currency, 
that it must have some meaning or it would not have been used 80 
n; and that, on the other hand, it would not have been used 

80 often if it had not covered a good deal of nonsense. That in one, 
and that the most obvious, sense it is false will follow from a very 
little reflection, When we see a man describe with great facility 
a large number of fossils we say that he has a profound knowledge 
of paleontology; and when a poet invents a large number of 
Wwe assume that he possesses a corresponding knowledge 


of the human heart. Yet he cannot possess such knowledge in 
a scientific sense, for the simple reason that it does not exist. 
Nobody has hitherto been able to give a philosophical analysis 
of character, or to tell us what are the primary faculties which in 
their various combinations go to make up the different concrete 
human beings of our —- If phrenology were a genuine 
science, the task would be in great measure performed. If we 
wished to describe Hamlet or Mephistopheles we should simply 
give their chemical formula. We should set down amativeness at 
so much, destructiveness at so much, and, in short, give the proper 


| prescription, and leave it to be made up as an apothecary makes up 


adraught. It would still indeed be a matter of enormous difti- 
culty to calculate the resultant of so many conflicting forces, and 
to say, when all the necessary data were determined, what would 
be the precise course of conduct adopted by a character of given 
composition under given circumstances. It is, however, the less 
necessary to speculate upon this difficult problem, inasmuch as we 
are still in a state of ignorance as to the elements of which 
character is composed. We may make some rough guesses, but it is 
impossible to speak with any precision. Take the simplest possi- 
ble quality ; say that a man is brave, or benevolent, vant 4 and 
observe what a number of different varieties it covers. A man 
may be brave from defect or excess of certain qualities—because 
he is stupid, or because he is passionate, because he is thorough] 

obstinate or simply impetuous; he may be brave after the Englis 

or French or Spanish fashion. We have not words to express the 
infinite shades of which any particular quality is susceptible, and 
still less the power to analyse it into its constituent parts. 
Moreover, not to insist upon an obvious truth, knowledge of this 
kind, though it might be indirectly useful, is certainly not to be 
—Z attributed to great poets or novelists. A sculptor is all 

e better for knowing something of anatomy; but the greatest 
sculptors have not been the profoundest anatomists; and the very 
highest attainments of art have been reached in an almost utter 
ignorance of scientific truths. 

The knowledge of the human heart, then, does not mean that 
its possessor is able to give a complete account of the various 
springs and levers which are at play in the human mechanism. 
Rather, it is probable that there is a contrast between the two 
classes of observers, and that the most brilliant describer of the 
concrete result is often most incapable of analysing its occult causes. 
Shakspeare, it may be, would have given us a less philosophical 
explanation of Hamlet than some dreary metaphysician who 
would have been as incapable of creating such a character as a 
chemist of making gold. A great musician may be profoundly 
ignorant of the mathematical theory of music; and we have, 
therefore, still to ask what is the quality which we are endeavour- 
ing to describe? People talk as if it meant that the poet was 
acquainted with a certain number of little aphorisms which have 
generally been inferred from his descriptions. A man is supposed 
to show a knowledge of the world when he suspects everybody to 
be a rogue, actual or potential, A good deal of experience may 
indeed show us that the axiom with which children are apt to 
start, that everybody means what he says, is a very dangerous one 
to assume in practice; and some such negative truths may be 
learnt, as they generally are learnt, by unpleasant personal expe- 
rience, But when they are all put together and stated in terms, 
we have come much nearer to the composition of a copy-book 
than to the composition of a natural history of mankind. The 
value of such commonplaces lies entirely in their application, 
and the man who is best furnished with them may be still 
at the very beginning of his art. All that is really known 
of the world or of human nature, in the sense of being capable 
of definite expression, might be put into a few simple 
maxims and taught, if it were desirable, to infants in Sunday 
schools; but the wisest and most experienced of men is liable to 
infinite blundering when he tries to translate them into prac- 
tice. In like manner, the “ little hoard of maxims” in which the 
knowledge of great poets is apparently supposed to consist comes 
to something singularly small. Shakspeare occasionally makes 
his characters jest when under the influence of an overpowering 
emotion ; and the critics all hold up their hands in admiration of 
the mighty observer who discovered that a man who has just seen 
a ghost may occasionally relieve his feelings by a bad joke. But 
when we state the fact in this bald and quasi-scientitic manner 
we have learnt substantially nothing. The question still remains, 
who are the people who make jones under such circumstances, 
and what sort of jokes do they make? And anybody who 
should try to conjure with the same spell would find that 
the magic lay entirely in these incidental parts of the formula, 
which he must learn by instinct or not at all. It is known that 
the devil may be raised by saying the Lord’s Prayer backwards, 
but people in modern times have somehow forgotten an essential 
part of the charm ; we have known the experiment tried, but the 
would-be magicians have never met with the success they de- 
served ; and —_— who fancy that the secrets of the great imagi- 
native masters lay in those little propositions which ia 
extracted from their works, and cut and dried for future use, seem 
to be in much the same plight. 

When we try to determine precisely what has been done by 
great writers in the way of accurate description of character, we 
come to a similar conclusion, There is an experiment, which 
most people have tried, which throws some light upon the difli- 
culties of such a task. Two men, for example, have met a third 
person at different times, and, being ignorant of his name, 


try to identify him by verbal description. It is curious to 
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remark how impossible it frequently is to hit upon any 
marks sufliciently distinctive to serve for identification. If by 
- fortune the person described has one leg, or a beard a yard 
ong, there is some chance of securing a recognition; it will be 
sufficient if he wore a waistcoat of a remarkable colour, or had 
— views about hats; but if he was simply a remarkable- 
looking man—such a one as, once seen, you would be able to 
identify ever afterwards amongst a thousand of his like—it is 
frequently beyond your utmost skill to convey anything like a 
distinct image of his appearance into the mind of your companion. 
Now, if we apply the same experiment to a fictitious description, 
how many of the heroes and heroines who have been elaborately 
drawn by novelists have left any distinct picture upon the minds 
of their readers? We know Don Quixote or Falstaff or Pickwick 
by their dress or by some conspicuous personal peculiarity, as it 
would hardly need an introduction to recognise Daniel Lambert 
or the Lord Mayor in his state robes; but, as a general rule, no 
simple portrait will do without a name beneath it in black 
and white, and the remarkable fact about illustrations which 
have not conformed to some traditional type is that they are 
always utterly unlike our own previous conception. If twenty 
painters were to draw Hamlet without the artificial aids of a 
skull or of his costume, we would venture to say that there would 
be twenty totally distinct faces; and, to come to times of 
realistic description, where there are actual lists of the items 
that go to make up a face, how many of Scott’s characters have 
any recognisable embodiment in art? The desire to obtain some 
clearer notion of the people is one secret of the amazing taste for 
novels with illustrations, which certainly do something to eke out 
the difficulties of verbal description. Now we may safely assert 
that it is at least as hard to describe a character as a face ; and, if 
there were any way of bringing it to a test, we imagine that the 

ortraits of the interior man in the minds of readers would vary at 
oa as widely as the portraits of the exterior. Many recent 
novelists indeed distinguish their creations by some little external 
help which serves to identify them, like the riband on the arm of a 
twin-child; but divest them of this rather inartistic device, and 
how many characters are real enough to be sure of recognition 
if we could meet them outside the imaginary world in which they 
live and move and have their being? Of course if they are mere 
bundles of oddities we might make a guess at their identity ; but 
in that case it must be still asked how much we know of the real 
soul supposed to be enveloped in this strange shell. Even in the 
greatest writers, the vast majority of the actors are mere flat 
shades with not much more character than the Two Murderers, or 
the First and Second citizens, who make their entrance in an old- 
fashioned play. They are merely regarded from a single point of 
view and we have no means of bringing them into stereoscopic 
yeality. It would be a curious experiment if some writer with 
a talent for imitation could adopt some of the characters of his 
predecessors and place them in an entirely new set of circumstances. 
it would be interesting to see Major Pendennis shaking hands with 
Mr. Pickwick, or Dandie Dinmont introduced to Adam Bede. One 
result, as we imagine, would be to prove that a vast number of 
characters who appear to have a tolerable amount of vitality in 
their own setting would turn out to be mere phantoms and empty 
pretenders to reality when brought into contact with new sur- 
roundings ; and we are still more certain that nearly every reader 
would have his own notion of the most appropriate line of beha- 
viour for them, and would thereby show that his view of the 
character was essentially different in many respects from that of 
other people. In other words, the descriptions which we take to 
be complete would appear to have been partial and onesided. The 
chief exceptions to this rule would probably be the characters in 
which an author has really been describing himself. They 
generally stand out with incomparably greater distinctness from 
the poor dim shades by which they are surrounded. It would be 
paradoxical to assert that no poet or novelist ever really described 
more than one character, and that that one was himself; and yet 
we suspect that as fair a case could be made out for it as for 
most paradoxes. We might say, if we chose, for nobody could 
contradict us, Hamlet was nothing but Shakspeare in a melancholy 
mood, and Falstaff Shakspeare in his cups, and Othello Shakspeare 
under a jealous impulse. With more probability we might urge 
that scarcely any writer, unless of the very first class, has reall 
contributed more than one permanent type to the existing stoc 
of chavacters, and that, if that type was not simply a reflection of 
his own personal qualities, it was certainly one with which he had 
many points of sympathy. 

Not to plunge into such rather irrelevant discussions, the appli- 
cation of these reflections seems to be simple. A great imaginative 
writer is remarkable, not for any conscious analysis of character, 
or for the number of propositions which he can put into formulas 
about human character in general—for such knowledge, even if de- 
sirable, is not at present in existence—but he is a man of rich 
character himself and of wide sympathies. He cannot create any 
large number of distinct — but he can feel a large num- 
ber of deep emotions, and catch the contagion of passion easily 
from his tellows. He cannot explain the process by which he 
arrives at results any more than any one else, but he can throw 
himself into a number of positions, feel internally the passions 
which they would excite, and give them forcible utterance. To 
speak of him as possessing any special knowledge is not strictly 
accurate, for a man can hardly be said to know truths incapable of 
being expressed in words; but he has a dumb instinct which 
makes him intensely sympathetic, and capable of a great variety 


of changing frames of mind. He does not analyse emoti 
thoughts, but he reflects them spontaneously, and’ he ae — 
store of his own to start with. And it may probably be often the 
case that the keenness of his sympathy would render the king of 
knowledge which is to be obtained by this sort of spiritual yiyj. 
section specially inaccessible ; though it is also true that there are 
a few rare persons who possess the power both of feeling and of 
observing their feelings with sufficient accuracy to tum them ty 
good account afterwards, 


SOCIAL LADY-BIRDS. 


f Na position of a butterfly upon a pin may be attended with 
some discomfort, but it is a position which has its counter. 
part in modern life. Season follows season, and very little is dong 
to better the condition of the human beings who are collected 
together night after night. Yet there might be some chance of 
improvement if proper encouragement were given to that clas 
which, in order to compensate for some slight disadvantages unde 
which it labours, advertises the enjoyment of a larger house or 4 
better-arranged supper than is usually to be met with. Society, 
with its usual inability to recognise its benefactors, has most 
injudiciously at different times stigmatized them as roturiers and 
parvenus, wholly unaware of the advantages it has derived, and jg. 
destined to derive, from them. In spite, however, of these mis. 
taken appellations, their value is daily increasing, and there arg 
a number of circumstances calculated to raise their position stil] 
higher. In the first place, they fill a vacancy. Every year mor 
historical houses are shut up, and every year the number of 
dreary tenements increases about which it is impossible to 
dicate anything except that they possess back-staircases, and 
stand ostensibly in their own grounds. Some affinity they bear to 
country-houses, perhaps that of a mother-in-law. It is difficult 
indeed to avoid falling into the language of auctioneers in describi 
them. They are usually seen at the angles of the ae 
doubtless exist for the accommodation of the sparrows and cats that 
frequent them. Another point in their favour is that the supply of 
women under the age of twenty increases in geometrical proportion, 
Nothing exercises the smallest control over it, and unfortunately 
they all have the same tastes. If by a judicious process of selec. 
tion among parents a race could be produced who disliked goi 
out, and to whom balls were odious, some change might be effec 
Prejudices no longer exist, and Lord Chestertfield’s view of the 
latitude to be allowed to the third sex, as he called ugl 
women, would be universally acquiesced in—“ that they should be 
allowed to indulge in field sports, a cheerful glass, and to stand 
for Parliament.” The only difficulty is to find women willing to 
admit their qualification. Not only is the present supply above 
the demand, but the difficulties are increased by a prevailing habit 
of bringing daughters out at the age of sixteen—a proceeding 
utterly subversive of all social progress. If the unhappy creature 
in question is invited to dine out, she very probably goes through 
an exhibition of nervous gymnastics, tearing her napkin, spilling 
her wine, convulsively clutching her necklace, and colouring at 
the sound of a monosyllable. It is just conceivable that her 
education may be improved in this manner, but the experiment 
should be made in the country, orat a table @héte, where there isa 
quick succession of travellers. The dissection of her mind indeed 
would be worth the attention of any physiologist; it is a com- 
pound of Manynall’s Questions and Frou Frou, the occupation of 
the last and the diversion of the present year. She is full of 
dates and languages and undigested information, and when at her 
ease may often be seen trying to recollect the name of somebody 
who has been introduced to her. If even a compromise were 
effected, and she were permitted to appear at dessert, the public 
would be a considerable gainer, as well as her own digestion. If she 
is not shy, there is only an additional reason why she should be 
kept at home. Her appearance in the world has another sad con- 
sequence, inasmuch as it creates a demand for contemporaries ot 
the opposite sex—the result of which is that a ball-room at Easter 
presents the strange spectacle of scores of human beings who arestill 
growing. It is possible Mascarille was right in saying that “Les 
gens de qualité savent tout sans avoir rien appris.” We see n0 
other solution which accounts satisfactorily for their presence. 
This is a state of things which at once creates a new class, 
at least renders its existence possible. With so admirable a 
field open to them, and the concurrence of so many advantages 
in their favour, their success ought to be accomplished in the 
course of one season, We probably shall not hear any mor 
sad stories of parvenants who have failed to become parvenus, 
and who by the example of their own shortened careers have 
deterred others from imitating them, a calamity which any well- 
regulated mind must earnestly deprecate. Every facility should 
be afforded to women who are anxious to open their houses; 2 
fact, if no outlet is given, the Clubs will in all probability be seized, 
and the admission of the exoteric world no longer dignified by the 
mysterious name of a conversazione. . 
The first duty society has to perform in this matter is to dis 
continue its former offensive nomenclature, and give to the class 
in question the distinction of “ arrivati.” ‘This little com 


liment will do much to soften the hardships they have had # 
hone, and will at the same time stimulate them to fresh exertions 
The incipient hostess of this class has been forced to struggle for 
some years against the jealousy and oy of her pe 
and the most mistaken views have prevaile 
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Her desire to make acquaintances has been characterized as vul- | discussing politics, he is apologizing for being seen. If a few in- 


i foolish word at most times, but especially so in the 
of those who are likely to use it. Winer 
attended her first attempts at entertaining; a better ball was 
always given upon the night she had chosen as her own. Pseudo- 
royalty threw her over at the last moment, and the guests she 
most wished to secure. used to write next morning to say that the 
evening was so wet that they did not like to take their horses out. 
Her dinners were invariably failures, in spite of the care with 
which the guests had been selected. She gave as long a notice 
as if the object had been a charity, and the leases of half 
her guests’ houses must have fallen in during the interval. 
In faet, until she changed her mode of procedure, she was some- 
what unfortunate; her tableaux were as bad as her private 
theatricals, if not as uctive of squabbles. All this is a 
matter of history, and her present sphere is confined to the ball- 
room, where she can fairly congratulate herself upon what she 
has done. It is very pleasant to see her now. She is no longer 
in the position of the lank leaf between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, to borrow a simile from Sheridan. Her face lights up at 
the names of her guests, and many of them she appears to recognise 
with ease. Her advertisements are issued with greater skill; she 
appeals to services, instead of having recourse to promises. 
It is no longer necessary to suggest during the fortnight preceding 
her ball that the cotillon presents will be supplied (to use the lan- 
guage of housemaids and auctioneers) “ regardless of expense,” or 
that there will be round tables at supper—a statement as judicious 
and apposite as would be the eulogy of a library because it con- 
tained a copy of Hume or of Johnson’s Dictionary. The baits 
which are offered to the world are extremely curious; we have 
even heard of a large expenditure of gas bemg held out as an 
inducement—an appeal probably to more senses than one. Now, 
however, instead of talking ot the people she has asked, she 
mentions the names of those to whom she has refused. invitations. 
She is beginning to be natural, forsakes the Embassies and 
Legations, and introduces one or two friends to her husband. She 
sneers at the numerous accessions to the sisterhood, and is inclined 
to believe that London society is getting too large. She has an 
antipathy to struggling men, with whom her early life was 
bound up, resents rudeness, and has a wish to revive Almack’s, 
Artistically she has stili something to learn, for she belongs to a 
class who, like lunatics, are attracted by bright colours. The well- 
known aphorism applies peculiarly to them; they have a great 
deal of taste, but itis all bad; they have not yet mastered the 
practical laws of decorative art; their carpets and papers suggest 

imeval nature. The drawing-room, however large it may be, 
bes a soupcon of the parlour, of well-bound books and anti- 
macassars. Great prices have been given for strange pictures, 
‘whose raison détre was intended to be the decoration of a 
fourth-rate dentist’s sitting-room, a situation where criticism 
is always tempered by fear. Artists and sculptors are here 
repaid for the contempt of the world, and designs as happy 
as those of our public monuments are to be seen on enter- 
ing the house; while the intricacies of the group and the 
surprising folds of the marble form a second cloak-room, afford- 
ing a shelter for opera-hats, and showing that everything in 
art as well as in nature has its object. ‘These faults, however, 


are but trivial, and on the other side may fairly be reckoned a love 


for flowers, a palate capable of distinguishing between Vouvray 
and Silléry, great sovial industry, and a belief that one of the uses 
to which money can be putis to spend it—a belief in complete 
antagonism to that of the historical house, which does not agree 
with Bacon's view of the analogy between money and manure. 
Other varieties of the sisterhood exist, but this is the only one 
which exercises any influence upon society. This is the i 
type which is becoming a power. It is true that wherever 
maternal instinct is strong, it may give rise to impetuous sallies, 
but indignation is quite out of place. A fourth unmarried daughter 
in good health, and with a wish to go out in the evening, isa 
great social problem. If the nineteenth century solves it, its time 
will not have been passed in vain. Sociology as a practical science 
is still in its infancy, and from Bodin to Comte no immediate 
remedy has been suggested which deals approximately with this 
phenomenon. 
_ Ifno allusion has been made to the correlative struggler, man, it 
is because his existence is too insignificant. He fulfils no special 
purpose, and no one feels any interest in his social advancement 
with the exception of himself. There is, however, one affinitive 
type which is interesting from the fact that it cannot be traced 
beyond the last decade—a development of Liberalism, strengthened 
by the Reform Bill of 1867. He is a “sound” politician, and 
Tepresents his constituents in society. He has always just left the 
House of Commons, or is just going there ; he comes in to dinner 
Very late, and impresses his hostess with the belief that something 
48 going on for the good of the country. On the same principle he 
g0es to balls about two o’clock, and assures his partners during 
the intervals between the figures that there is nothing going on 
in the House, If he is introduced to any one, he offers him a 
place in the gallery from which he can hear the presentation of a 
Petition or the asking of a question, and contrives at the same 
time to give the impression that there is only one member who 
Can introduce strangers, and that he is that member. He stops 
everybody whom he knows in the street to inquire what their 
pinion is of the state of the currency, and loolss pained if the 
vestion is evaded. He goes into society because he considers 
ta little relaxation unbends the mind, and when he is not 


tolerant persons call him occasionally tiresome, he has, on the 
other hand, the satisfaction of hearing many worthy people say 
that he is a rising young man. He has an extreme contempt for 
the goodnatured and harmless struggler who spends his time on 
landings or staircases, retrieving cloaks and third daughters and 
carriages—a variety which is too well known to need description, 
which delights in afternoon teas, and represents manhood at those 
mysteries. Like Gulliver, by the Brobdingnagian maids of honour, 
this struggler is treated “ with no kind of ceremony,” and is looked 
upon by old women as one of themselves. He has, however, the 
merit of performing definite services in return for the invitations 
he receives, and sometimes crowns a happy old age by arranging a 
marriage long despaired of. All have a certain small individuality, 
even down to the drawing-room acrobat who is supposed to cause 
the amalgamation of a party, and who at least succeeds in prevent- 
ing all conversation, while he sings songs which by some strange 
accident are termed comic. 

The disappearance, however, of all these existences would leave 
no void—they could have no hope of being missed. The women, 
on the other hand, to whom we have referred, are on a wholly 
different footing. We have demonstrated that they are social 
necessities ; as much so as junior Lords of the Treasury or vestry- 
men, and the only wonder is that they have not been called into 
being at an earlier ees This season they are appearing in 
quantities, like the lady-birds and yellow flies of last year. It 
is equally unnecessary to speculate as to the source from which ~~ 
come tous. They leave their homes and counties to do us g 
they supply a vacancy, raise the general standard, and deserve 
protection and gratitude. Their vanities are very harmless. If 
they lengthen their names without the direct interposition of 
Providence, they are the only persons affected by the change. If 
they send out their cards of invitation at first as recklessly as 
wine-merchants issue their circulars, and often with as little result, 
the evil is one which is remedied in the succeeding season. We 
have described the opportunities they enjoy. The age is a very 
material one, and it is painful to think that strawberries in the 
house of a Lady-bird can be preferred to a combination of Por- 
tugal grapes and sixteen quarterings. It is needless to dilate upon 
the advantages to be derived from them; anything must be wel- 
comed which has such an obvious tendency to promote circulation 
and stimulate rivalry. There is no limit to the possible conse- 
quences. The mer ve palace may be awakened, and begin not 
only to “ bang and buzz and clack,” but to show its pictures, light 
its rooms, brush away its cobwebs, weed its courtyards and 
gravel walks, paint its ¢riste face, and expel its cats. In fact a 
social El Dorado may be pictured, in which the number of men 
shall exceed that of the women, disgrace attach itself to an un- 
married manof thirty, and the only sufferers by this social revo- 
» lution be lecturers on women’s rights. During, however, the 
possible interval which may elapse before the establishment of 
such a state of things the field is open to these reformers, and 
they may be assured that their ascent, like the famous one, 

é tal 
Che sempre al cominciar di sotto @ aioe ; 
E quant’ uom pit va su, e men fa male. 


And many of the sisterhood are more than half-way up. 


PRE-ACADEMIC CAMBRIDGE. 


UR two elder bg ses: 4 towns have had a singular history. 
They stand by themselves in the way in which the more 
ancient borough has been in a manner swallowed up by the later 
University. ‘lo see that this is not the normal result of the 
foundation of a University, it is only needful to cast the eye 
over the other/Universities of Britain and of Europe. Most 
Universities will be found to have been planted in large towns, 
often in capitals, and, even when it is to the University that the 
town chiefly owes its fame, it cannot be said that the town is 
swallowed up by it, as it is more or less at Cambridge and Oxford. 
At Edinburgh, for instance, or Glasgow, the University does not 
determine the character of the city, and it is perhaps wisely 
ordered that in the greater, though less dignified, city, where the 
University might otherwise have been wholly invisible, its exist- 
ence should be so strongly forced on the eye by the conspicuous 
robes of its students. ‘To an English eye it is hard to believe 
that the garb which suggests either a doctor or an alderman in 
full dress is simply the every-day garb of an ——7 student, 
though it is not to be forgotten that the students thus brilliantly 
apparelled hold the fate of Lord Rectors in their hands, At 
St. Andrews, through the smallness of the city, the Uni- 
versity does become somewhat more prominent; it helps to 
give the city its character, but it does not give it an ex- 
elusive character. The University was in old times over- 
shadowed by the Archbishopric to which it owed its being, 
and the present aspect of St. Andrews is not that of Oxford 
or Cambridge, but rather that of a cross between Oxford and 
St. David’s. There is certainly no other place in ‘the British 
dominions, we doubt whether there is any in Europe, where the 
University so completely determines the character, both architec- 
tural,and social, of the town in which it is placed as it does at 
Oxford and Cambridge. This difference is probably owing to two 
ial characteristics in the history of the Universities. 
Birst of all, the English Universities, like the English Constitu- 


tion, were not made, but grew, The Scottish, the Irish, and many 
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at least of the famous Continental Universities, were the creation’ 
of some prince, ——, or potentate; they grew up under the 
fostering shade of some minster or palace ; while Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were never founded, never planted ; they were hardy plants 
which sprang up of themselves, and which naturally grew to be 
something greater than the institutions which needed artificial fos- 
tering. The other cause is the foundation of the Colleges which so 
widely distinguish the English Universities from those of Scotland 
and from most of those on the Continent. The Collegiate sys- 
tem, or some approach to it, was not absolutely unknown elsewhere, 
but it was certainly at Oxford and Cambridge that it assumed an 
importance which it assumed nowhere else. The foundation of Col- 
leges was the main cause of the peculiar architectural character of 
the two English Universities, as involving the erection of buildings 
for which there was no need under the elder University system, and 
which have gone on increasing in size and stateliness to our own 
time. But the foundation and growth of the Colleges affected 
the relations between University and town. ‘There was no longer 
one academical corporation, but many; and it was of the essence 
of the corporations which had arisen to become owners of lands 
and houses as largely as they could. This wasa different state 
of things from the presence of the one academic body, the Univer- 
sity, with its members lodged as they might be in the houses of 
the citizens. A large part of the soil of the city itself was held 
by the collegiate bodies, and was covered by their buildings. The 

niversity and its Colleges grew together and strengthened one 
another, till the two together became far stronger than the more 
ancient corporation of the boronugl. from the jurisdiction of which 
they gradually managed to withdraw themselves. 

It is hard to throw ourselves back into the days before this 
change, and to think of Oxford and Cambridge simply as towns, 
just like any other towns, owing whatever importance they had to 
their military, commercial, or ecclesiastical advantages. And 
modern criticism carries down those days to a date at which men 
would have been aghast a few generations back. But stories of King 
/Elfred and King Sigeberht will not get a hearing now, and the 
Universities must be content to look on themselves as societies 
which began to grow up in the boroughs of Oxford and Cambridge 
in the course of the twelfth century. And when the matter is 
thus brought from the land of myth into the land of history, all 
disputes as to the antiquity of the two Universities become of very 
little profit. As for the boroughs, we ought to begin with Cam- 
bridge, as the Roman Camboritum may fairly claim chronological 
—— though the palm of early historical importance must 

granted to Oxford. The original Cambridge then was a small 
settlement in what is now the least academical and the least 
fashionable part of the town, on the left bank of the river Cam or 
Grant. Not only the tower in which St. John’s has just emu- 
lated Pershore, not only the tall turrets of King’s, and the more 
massive steeple of Great St. Mary’s, but all that is supposed 
to be old in Cambridge, the Round Church, the minster of St. 
Radegund, the small relics which show that there once was a 
minster of Barnwell, must all be wiped out of the imagination. 
They were not only not there, but they had nothing to represent 
them. The present Cambridge, as a town of Colleges and private 
houses, had no being. The two disfigured churches of St. Giles 
and St. Peter, the county gaol, the mound which marks the 
plan of the castle, these are the buildings and sites which mark 
out the acropolis and prytaneion of primitive Cambridge. And 
an acropolis it is. A hill rises above the river, and on that hill 
stood old Camboritum. The site then is the same in principle as 
the site of Exeter, and if the hill is somewhat less steep than that 
of Exeter, that is a difference inherent in the physical nature of 
lands so unlike one another as West- Wales the East-Anglian 
march. But the fate of the two hill-fortresses was somewhat 
different. Caer Wisc went on uninterruptedly, remaining a place 
of human habitation and of local dominion through all changes 
and all conquests. Camboritum was far smaller; its Roman 
walls included only a small quadrangular circuit, whose ex- 
tent it is not hard to trace, and whose boundary in one place 
coincides with the boundary wall of Magdalen College. No 
College has arisen within the ancient enclosure, and Magdalen, in 
its present shape a late foundation, is the only one which has 
arisen immediately outside of it. So, again, while Exeter owed 
its continued being to the fact of its preserving its independence 
till long after the conversion of the English to Christianity, 
Camboritum, like so many other Roman towns, was utterly 
overthrown, to be inhabited again only when the conquerors 
had themselves so far advanced as to know the value of towns 
and fortresses. In the days of Bada Camboritum, or Grant- 
chester, lay desolate; it was a place among whose ruins the 

ious votaries of Ely could find a slab of stone, a thing which, 
in that stoneless region, could be found only where the ancient 
conquerors had left it. But before the days of Eadward 
the Elder the place must have risen again, as Grantbridge 
was of importance enough to give its name to a shire in the 
new division of Mercia. Like other places, it was burned in 
the wars of Swegen, but a wooden town—and towns in that part 
of England must have been still more completely wooden than 
elsewhere—soon sprang up again after a burning, and William 
the Conqueror, on his return from his first northern expedition 
in 1068, thought the place, as well as the not very distant 
town of Huntingdon (Huntandvin), the head of a shire still 
closely connected with that of Cambridge, to be one which 
needed a castle to guard it. On the mound then, partly 
uatural, partly artificial, which overlooks the Grant, the castle 


of Grantbridge, of which now no trace remains, arose a 
William’s bidding, and played its part as a place of stren 
and succour for the invaders, while Hereward and the revolted 
English held the Isle of Ely against them. One relic only of the 
eleventh century remains, a small portion of the frightfully disfigured 
church of St. Giles, the work of Picot, the Norman Sheriff—p 
remorseless robber, we may add, of all men, French and English, 
within his bailiwick. But outside the old circuit is one most. 
remarkable work of the latter days of the twelfth century. The 
building so strangely known as the school of Pythagoras is more 
accurately known as Merton Hall, from its owner in the thirteenth 
century, Walter of Merton, the renowned Bishop, Chancellor, and 
founder. It is plainly the house of a gentleman—we might 
still perhaps almost venture to say a Thegn—who, without actually 
living in the town, found it safe and convenient to live under the 
shadow of its walls. Surviving houses of that date may be almost 
counted upon one’s fingers, and one could wish to see the present, 
building, the property of an Oxford College in the town of 
Cambridge, in better order than it is. 

We are still on the left bank of the river, but it is from the 
eleventh century that we may date the extension of the old 
borough, the beginning of which we may call the modern aca- 
demic town. The building of the castle involved the entire destruc- 
tion of houses, which would further involve a migration of the 
inhabitants to other dwellings. Probably, as at Lincoln, the ex- 
— inhabitants of the upper town found their new abodes in the 
ower ground at the foot of the hill. But there was a difference 
between the two cases. At Lincoln the old and the new town were. 
absolutely continuous, and there is no doubt that the two ancient 
churches of St. Mary-le- Wigford and St. Peter-at-Gowts are actuall 
the churches whose building, at some date between 1068 and 1086, 
is recorded in Domesday. At Cambridge the case is less clear, 
The church of St. Bene’t might seem at first sight to be exact, 
analogous to the two lower churches at Lincoln. But surely it. 
must be earlier. The Lincoln towers, though undoubtedly to be 
classed among primitive and not among Norman Romanesque, 
still show Norman influences; they are such as we should ex 
men to build who had seen, as the Lincoln builders must have 
seen, the Norman minster and castle which were rising above their 
heads. But the Cambridge tower looks far earlier. It is of far more 
elaborate work, but it is work of an utterly primitive and barbaric 
type; it is inconceivable that any one who, at some time after 
1068, began to build so enriched a work, would have failed to 

ive his churches some touch of Norman character. It is far more 
ikely that the church of St. Bene’t was the church of a distinct 
village, which it must be remembered was separated from 
Camboritum or Grantbridge by the river, and by the marshy ground 
at its banks. But it must have been now that the town heges to. 
move itself to the right bank of the river. The college of canons 
founded by Picot in the church of St. Giles, migrated to the 
“ fields of Cambridge,” in the form of a Benedictine Priory. Other 
religious foundations grew up. The town increased, and, though 
never walled, was encompassed by a ditch. And the University 
and its Colleges grew up also, till the old Camboritum, the old 
Grantbridge, the Roman then the Old-English town, sank into 
what we should be tempted to call an obscure suburb, were it 
not that, as being the seat of the local administration of justice, it 
still retains somewhat of the character of an acropolis. 

Of the sister castle of Huntingdon nothing is left but its 
mound, occupying a fine site above the Ouse, and looking out 
on the old Roman site of Godmanchester. This was perhaps the 
original Huntandtin or Mons Venatorum. The Priory is gone ; the 
chief antiquity remaining is the fragment of a Norman hospital 
church, now made intoaschool. Thesouth side, which is happily 
the best, is open to public view, but the unlucky antiquary who 
ventures to look at the north side without previous pogjah to the 
Orbilius of the spot will be lucky if he ie not himself come 
under the discipline. | 


LIFE IN LONDON—NOW AND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


iv the genus publisher is susceptible of a division, Mr. Hotter 
of Piccadilly has a species all to himself. He goes as near: 
the wind as decency, even loosely construed, will in these -_ 
permit a bookseller, claiming to be respectable, to do. His publi- 
cations, or a good many of them, approach that class technically 
called facetie, which fetch, or used to fetch, prices as — and 
rank as their contents. There is a faint flavour of cantharides 
in them, to say nothing of a full body of occasional indecen 
and slang. e are quite aware that the interests of high 
art may be pleaded by their reproducer for the publication 
of Girodet’s extremely undisguised groups from Anacreon. The 
History of the Flagellants and a work on the Rosicrucians 
may plead an antiquarian justification. Walt Whitman and 
Mr. Swinburne can scarcely be called moral writers, and are 
generally thought to be prurient in their poems. We do not say 
that there is no philological or linguistic value in the republica- 
tion of Captain Grose, or in the compilation of a Slang Dictionary. 
But altogether these works—and they have all been published 
by Mr. Hotten—do not compose a pleasant nosegay. Possibly 
r. Hotten may point to the other side of his account with the 
public, and may claim a credit, which we shall not deny him, for 
reproducing the works of Blake and Albert Diirer’s Passion. Still, 
making all allowances, Mr. Hotten is responsible for reviving 
books which we would gladly see rot in their old obscurity, a9 
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for giving to the world publications for which the world 
ee better. In the former class we must oy Lifein 
London; or, Tom and Jerry, 7” Pierce Egan, a popular book of 
the year of grace—we mean disgrace—1821, lately reprinted in 
a reduced form, but by no means expurgated. Poor Mr. a 
js in some measure to be credited—or Mr. Hotten seems to wis 
to credit him—with some sort of responsibility for the re-appear- 
ance of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. Mr. Thackeray, 
in one of the rambling and inconsecutive monologues which he 
called Roundabout Papers, mentioned this Tom and Jerry book, 
chiefly as an antiquarian curiosity—very queer and very unreadable 
—pbut remarkable only for the pictures, which were by the brothers 
Cruikshank. Having nothing else to write about, Mr. Thackeray, 
we admit, let fall some ol:ter dicta, which might have been 
spared, about these illustrations of Cruikshank, which certainly do 
exhibit great, but in this instance sadly misa wee powers. But 
Mr. Thackeray, we are certain, beinga good and honourable man and 
one whose writings contain no trace of corruption, would have 
been pained and disgusted could he have foreseen that his careless 
gossip about Tom and Jerry would be taken au sérieux, and that 
the result would be a new edition of a book remarkable alike for 
its incredible dulness, its unblushing indecency, its coarse and 
vaunting animalism, and its recommendation of the most brutal 
and debasing pursuits which can degrade humanity under the mis- 
applied name of Life—whether in London or elsewhere. 

Tn the year 1821 George IV. was King, and in that year 
Mr. Pierce Egan published in shilling numbers a book called 
Life in London, and dedicated it to His Most Excellent Majesty, 
on the avowed ground that he was an especially good judge of 
the subject, oa tat by his “ education and early habits” he 
possessed familiarity with “ Life” in allits aspects. This Egan 
was the writer of a book about prize-fighting, called Bovxiana, 
and the chronicler of “ the Ring” in the Weekly Dispatch. He 
had been introduced to the King “ as the literary representative 
of sport.” The character and design of Life in London were, 
we are assured, represented to His Excellent Majesty, who 
“ heartily approved” of it and accepted the dedication. When 
Life in London was in the course of = the pro- 
prietors of the Dispatch, thinking they had secured a monopoly 
of Egan’s blackguard powers, were much disgusted at its success, 
and dismissed their sporting editor. Egan immediately started 
a vival Sunday paper, Perce Egan’s Life in London and 
Sporting Guide, which, after some vicissitudes, was in 182 
purchased by a Mr. Bell—not Bell of Bell’s Messenger—and sti 
survives as Bell’s Life. This Egan was an unmitigated Bohe- 
mian, and we believe that he may be credited with the 
invention of that style of pugilistic reporting dialect in which 
fights, when there was a Ring, used to be described in the 
sporting prints. The inventor of those choice phrases “ |know- 
ledge-box,” ‘“ bread-basket,” “bunch of fives,’ and the like, 
certainly made his mark, and a dirty one, on the English 
a language he was never able to write gram- 
matically. His principal work, Life ix London, is beneath con- 
tempt as a literary work. It is totally deficient in plot; his heroes 
have no character in any sense of the word; and their adventures 
are mere disconnected scenes and pictures of every conceivable 
and inconceivable haunt of profligacy, vice, and immorality. There 
is not a trace of wit or humour or comedy in their sayings, and 
their doings are a succession of adventures—mere animalism, as 
we have said, in the coarsest shape. Very few words will give the 
se :—A young man of fabulous wealth and profligacy, anonymous, 
ut known to his “ pals” as Corinthian Tom, knocks himself up by 
debauchery, and goes out of town to recruit at Hawthorn Hall, the 
seatofhisuncle. He brings back with him his cousin Jerry, shows 
him Life in London with the assistance of Bob Logic, an Oxonian 
on the loose ; and the unsophisticated Jerry, having been duly 
turned into as great a blackguard as his Mentor and friend, only 
escapes from London to avoid incipient delirium tremens and 
brain-fever. The staple of the work is slang, and it is written 
ina queer mixture of prose and verse for which there are some 
French precedents, to say nothing of the form, and in most 
senses the spirit, of Petronius. As far as Egan’s literary powers 
go, he seems to have formed his verses—which, as exhibit- 
ing some sort of power, are superior to his prose—on the 
style of Combe in his Dr. Syntax, and of Walcot, better known 
as Peter Pindar. Indeed we have an impression that some 
of Egan’s verses are appropriated without any quotation from 
Walcot—for example, some very disgusting lines at D. 204. 
Life in London contains sketches, and very bad ones, of what we 
suppose were living characters. We identified, we think, Mrs. 
Coutts and Sir Henry Halford; but it is all very wretched, dull 
work, though as regards the matter it may have given hints to the 
Age and Satirist of days which immediately followed those of Egan, 
and in other particulars it is not without imitators in the Reynolds 
and Police News literature of our own. Royally introduced to 
the world, Life in London had an immense and deplorable success ; 
but senescent folk who can remember its publication tell us that 
much of this success was due to its dramatic reproduction at the 
Pay by a kindred spirit, Moncrieff, another Bohemian of the 
day. Be this as it may, Tom and Jerry, Bob Logic, Corinthian Kate, 
Dusty Bob, and Black Sal, “ Almacks and All-max,” “ Milling a 
Charley,” and the like, became, much to the disgrace of the age, 
household words half a century ago. Thackeray too is quite right 
in saying that the Cruikshank iestiations constitute the value, 
such as 1t is, of Lifein London; but while we admit the ower, ver- 
satility, and occasional pathos and vigour with which they depict 


scenes reeking with gin, oaths, slang, brutality, noise, riot, and in- 
decency, we must say that they are very disgusting and vulgar. ‘To 
pretend that either the book or pictures have any moral or deter- 
rent purpose is absurd, and is a piece of cant and absurdity to which 
writer and artists would not have condescended. ‘To mention the 
Cruikshank of that day with the name of Hogarth is ridiculous. 
The object was to represent profligacy and vulgarity with all its 
profligacy and vulgarity about it. This creditable object all 
concerned in Life in London attained. If they gave us a true pic- 
ture of the London of 1821, all that we can say is that London 
fifty years ago witnessed a very detestable Life, and that no end, 
except a very vile one, can be gained by reproducing it. Our old 
wickednesses and sins may as well remain on the dunghill and be 
forgotten. Mr. Hotten in the interests of art and archeology 
thinks otherwise. M. Dumas, sen., we believe, had a very artistic 
reason to give when he opened the Camera Obscena in the Naples 
Museum, and the Holywell Street people pass off their wares—and 
Bell’s Life, true to its origin, advertises them regularly—of course 
as artistic productions, 
Now as to the facts. Is the picture true? Did London fifty 
~ ago present this hell broke loose which Pierce Egan and the 
rothers Cruikshank depict? No doubt the details are exag- 
ape and the colour splashed on, but the things were there. 
Ve are informed that nobody at the time denied the existence of 
such scenes of Life. Byron’s diary—and his life was that of a man 
about town—exhibits the very same blackguardism. He, too, 
was hail fellow well met with Cribb and Jackson, drank gin and 
viler liquors in bad company till he ruined his constitution. Like 
Corinthian Tom he patronized the Fancy, frequented green rooms 
and theatre saloons, went out on “the spree” and ‘the lark,” 
and sported precisely the same sort of coat and exhibited the 
same familiarity with slang and smut as Pierce Egan’s trio of 
heroes. yron’s high life and low life and Egan’s high life 
and low life are the same in kind. There is therefore inde- 
pendent evidence to the authenticity of Egan’s facts — or 
most of them. Another question will be started, which we 
hold to be a very useless one—whether those days were 
not so atrociously and exceptionally bad that we may well 
congratulate ourselves on the general advance which has been 
made in public morals and in taste. As to the taste there can 
be no question, Such a book as Life in London is no doubt 
nowadays impossible; and many of the scenes of riot and dissi- 
ation have disappeared. George IV. and Almack’s and the 
heatre Saloons and the Finish, and Charlies and their boxes, 
Jackson and Tom Cribb, the Westminster Pit, Cock-fighting and 
Dog-fighting, the Ring, Vauxhall, Carnivals and Masked Balls at 
the Opera House, “Blue Ruin at the Shineries ”—these are all 
institutions of the past. Every age has its own rottenness, and 
rottenness by its nature ferments into corruption and disappears. 
But what then? In nova je animus, &e. Life in London may 
be bad enough now, though it is not the Life in London of those 
old vile Tom and Jerry days. Can we strike—or if we can strike, 
is there any use in striking—the balance between our own 
vices aud those of our fathers? Not much. Every period of 
society recasts social sin and social degradation. The moulds are 
different, but the metal is much the same. To compare may 
do harm many ways. For instance—which we suspect was in 
Thackeray’s mind when almost wistfully he remarks “ that there 
is an enjoyment of life in those young bucks of 1823 which 
contrasts strangely with our feelings in 1863”—it may seem to 
be hinted that the full-blooded animalism of Tom and Jerry 
stands at an advantage beside our emasculated viciousness, The 
gospel of animalism is, however, taught by writers of the Ouida 
and Swinburne school with as much force as by Pierce Egan, 
and with the more dangerous element of elegance and persuasive- 
ness, Animalism in the slums, and exhibited in gin-drinking 
and a set-to with the mauleys, is neither better nor worse than 
our animalism in 1870, though it is a very different thing. The 
root of the matter is much where it was. Vice has lost more than 
half its grossness ; can we a on to say that it has lost half, or any- 
thing, of its viciousness ? The period is the period. Then, as now, 
Tom and Jerry met hetairism flaunting in Rotten Row; but 
then, though a personage of no morals or principle whatever, 
Logic “did not wish to attract attention by keeping up a con- 
versation in public with the dashing Cyprians.” We have got 
rid of even Logic’s deference to decency, and our gilded youth 
court public displays of their intimacy with Anonyma and her 
sisterhood, and our maids and matrons of the present generation 
emulate Anonyma’s dress, equipage, and artless tongue. Where, 
fifty years ago, one City clerk frequented “the Saloon,” five hun- 
dred of their successors frequent the Alhambra and Music Halls. 
“Tom and Jerry larking at a Masquerade Supper” is a plate re- 
dolent of riot, folly, drunkenness, noise, and vice; but what if 
Cruikshank—and the Cruikshank of Tom and Jerry is still alive 
—were to give us, say, Boulton and Park in female attire, ogling 
the loungers from a private box at the Gaiety? What if another 
Life in London were to appear adapted to our own days, not 
with Corinthian Tom among the “Cadgers in the Holy Land,” 
but with Corinthian Tom at a certain ball at Haxell’s hotel? 
We are not sure that in the way of popular institutions we should 
have much to boast of if the contrast were drawn between, say, 
street rows and milling aCharley on the one hand, and baby-farmin 
on the other. Egan, a vulgar Bohemian penny-a-liner, writes Life 
in London in the interests of drunkards and street rows and night- 
houses ; lady novelists write, and all Mudie’s clients read, fictions 
which glorify adultery and bigamy, forgeryand murder. The gain 
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is doubtful. We must all bear our own burden, and certainly the 
burden of popular vice in London is nowadays heavy enough; 
and we can afford to say this when we repeat that Pierce Egan’s 
Life in London is simply 2 tedious tissue of blackguardism with- 
out a single relieving element. 


THE SITUATION AT ROME. 
HE statement’ of the Pall Mall Gazetie last Saturday 
that the Schema de Romano Pontifice had been suddenly 
withdrawn, at the eleventh hour, in order to be toned down 
and have the sting of infallibility taken out cf it, is not 
in itself altogether improbable. We have all along thought 
it quite on the cards that the Curia party might take fright 
at the last moment, and shrink from the desperate chances 
of the Pyrrhic victory which seems already within their grasp. 
But no confirmation of the report has yet appeared, and un- 
less a second coup like that of June 3 has been ——— the 
debate on the fourth chapter of the Se , on infallibility, may be 
assumed to be still in progress. A large number of bishops had 
put down their names to speak on it, and notices had been given of 
severalamendments. As a rule, only four orfive speakers can be heard 
in one sitting. Meanwhile the state of parties becomes still further 
complicated, and it would be very difficult to forecast the result of 
thedebate. The ruling section of the majority, with Dr. Manning 
at their head, are fiercer than ever, and Cardinal Antonelli does 
not conceal that he has no further influence in the matter, and 
can give no opinion upon it. The Jesuits are too strong for him. 
And the personal bitterness of the Pope towards the Opposition 
increases daily. It is said that he speaks habitually of Stross- 
mayer as the head of a sect (caposetta), and of another leader of 
the minority, a German’ Cardinal Archbishop, still less civilly as 
quell’ asino. Meanwhile he leaves no stone unturned to gain over 
waverers to his side; with this view he paid a visit to the Portu- 
guese bishops lately. A French prelate remarked on his policy, 
* On n’a plus de scrupules, ce qu’on fait pour gagner les voix, c’est 
une horreur. I] n’y a jamais rien eu de pareil dans 1’Kglise.” 
Dechamps, who is Archbishop Manning’s chief aide-de-camp, 
has proposed canons anathematizing all bishops who claim a 
share for the Episcopate in the sovereign rights of the Pontiff. 
In the meantime there is an internal split in the ranks of the 
majority, and a sort of moderate party been formed among 
them. Even Pie of Poitiers, who proved the Pope's infallibility 
from St. Peter’s being crucified head downwards, is not quite in 
harmony with Manning and Dechamps; and Fessler, another 
strong infallibilist, said the other day that it was impossible to carry 
the dogma against 80 dissentient votes. Cardinal Bilio, the Pope’s 
articular favourite, has often opposed Archbishop Manning, and 
isavows all complicity with the disgraceful treatment of Maret on 
June 3. d there are others, including Cardinals, who say 
plainly, and in presence of Opposition bishops, that the very exist- 
ence of the Papacy is threatened, and that the definition must 
somehow be got rid of. They dread the political consequences of 
the dogma, and also dread being brought themselves under the 
domination of the Jesuits. 

All the —_ bishops, including Simor and the Hun- 
garians, who hung back at first, have resolved to continue to take 
part in the discussions, which have now reached the critical fourth 
chapter of the Schema de Pontifice, which deals expressly with 
infallibility. Several amendments, as we said just now, are to be 
proposed. Archbishop Conolly of Halifax suggests a formula assert- 
ing the Pope to be infallible when the Church teaches with him, 
tanquam caput secum docentis Ecclesia, Dupanloup and Rauscher 
bring forward the statement of St. Antoninus of ~ teeta that he 
is infallible when supported by the judgment of the whole Church, 
utens consilio, or accipiens consilia Universalis Ecclesia. This is a 
purely Gallican formula, at least in the sense of its author, who 
expressly adds that “in matters of faith a Council is above a 
Pope.” It is reported, however, to have been under serious con- 
sideration in the Commission on Faith, where strenuous attempts 
are unquestionably being made to effect some kind of compromise 
with the Opposition, so as to avoid the scandal of a public 
repudiation of the decrees. Strossmayer is opposed to any 
such compromise being accepted, and the really earnest 
and honest members of the minority can hardly fail to perceive 
that it would be, to say the least, playing with edged tools, 
“Conscience before all,” said a German bishop not long ago, 
though profoundly impressed with the gravity of the crisis and 
the inevitable results of a direct collision, The weak and suicidal 
policy of resigning their Sees, if the dogma is carried, has been, it 
appears, abandoned by the Opposition bishops, among whom the 

ungarians are the most resolved. The speeches of iot and 
Dupanloup have been among the most remarkable since the de- 
bate on the details of the Schema began. But the presidin 
Legates continue frequently to interrupt the ers—so muc 
for the Pope’s promise of “entire freedom ”—and a repetition of 
the summary procedure of June 3 is thought far from unlikely. 

Meanwhile, two significant illustrations of the temper and policy 
of the Court party are worth noting. Father Theiner, the | 
learned librarian of the Vatican, has just been, to all imtents and. 
purposes, deprived of his office. For some years past, ever since | 
the publication of his history of Ganganelli, he has been an object 
of aversion to the Jesuits, and has accordingly never been raised to 
the cardinalate, to which his office, according to ordinary Roman 
usage, would have entitled him, Latterly he has incurred the 


suspicion, whether justly or not, of placing such literary so 

as they required at the disposal of the bishops of the minaity: be 
any other place but Rome it would be a matter of course to do go, 
But not so there, and accordingly Cardoni, titular Archbishop of 
Edessa, is placed over his head, and the contents of the Vatican, 
Library are thus practically withdrawn from his control. The 
other case is still more scandalous. We had occasion some time. 
ago to mention that a Franciscan monk of Munich had written 9, 
pamphlet in defence of Déllinger, under the title Zs Diillinger @ 
Heretic? and that his General at Rome had been ordered to. 
require a retractation from him. He has since been summoned to 
Rome, and was indiscreet enough to obey the summons, Tho. 
consequence is that he finds ‘himself comfortably lodged jn, 
the prisons of the Inquisition, His pamphlet would in ap 
case be worth noticing, and it acquires additional interest 
as indicating what sort of doctrine is treated just now 
as a criminal offence at Rome. We shall find that the 
head and front of his offending is simply his assertion of 
the very same principle laid down in a sermon of Dr. Case's, 
preached on Whit-Sunday at the Roman Catholic Church at 
Gloucester, which we commented on last week—namely, that 
nobody can be sure of a Council being cecumenical till after its. 
close, and that its decisions require to be authenticated by the. 
general acceptance of the Church. Déllinger had been accused 
in an Ultramontane journal of heresy, and of “ placing himself 
outside the Catholic Church altogether,” by his assertion that 
Council may be cecumenical in its convocation, and yet lack. 
cecumenical authority from not receiving “ the witness of the 
whole Church.” Father Hitzl joins issue on this point, and 
shows what a host of approved theologians, ancient and mode: 
are involved in the same condemnation. He adds that fifty 
years ago the opinion for which Dillinger is condemned was 
the only one taught in Catholic Germany, and is expressly 
laid down in the text-book then generally used there— Wiest 
Institutiones; while Liebermann’s Dogmatik, which has succeeded 
it, recognises the opinion, though not preferring it. The teachi 
of Petrus de Soto, of Petrus Annatus, and of many former infal- 
libilists, is the same. St. Athanasius speaks expressly of the 
Council of Nice being confirmed by the general consent of the 
Church; St. Augustine says he would not venture to insist on 
any doctrine “nisi universalis Ecclesize consensione roboratum,” 
and St. Leo speaks in the same strain. A French Dominican 
writer on Councils of high repute in the last century, Louis 
Richard, talks of Councils “ généraux dans leur convocation, qui 
ont cessé de l’étre dans l’événement.” And there are such 
conspicuous examples in Church history as the Latrocinium 
of Ephesus and the Arian Synod of Rimini, to take no 
later instances, in proof of it. ‘ Councils,” says the author 
of the pamphlet, “are a grand drama of Christendom in 
two acts. In the first act we have the Council with its de- 
bates and decrees ; in the second the various particular Churches, 
with their bishops, whether present in Council or not. The 
bishops bear witness whether the Council wasa synodus bene geste 
or not, @.c. whether the necessary conditions for conciliar decrees: 
—freedom of debate, moral unanimity of votes, &c.—were 
observed.” If a considerable number of bishops testify that. 
these conditions were not all observed, their Churches refuse, 
to accept the Council; for the promises of Christ were 
made not to the Council, but to the whole Church. If it is 
asked how the fact of acceptance is finally ascertained, Father 
Hétzl replies, with the Dominican author of Analyse des Con- 
ciles Généraux et Particuliers already referred to:—‘‘ Mais comme 
connaitra-t-on encore qu’un Concile a été accepté par I’Eglise?, 
On le connaitra, en voyant que la doctrine décidée par le Concile 
est enseignée et préchée par tout I'Kglise.” That this teaching 
should be very unacceptable to the Curia just now is intelligible 
enough. That they should think it worth while, and worthy of 
them, to summon an obscure monk from Munich to Rome for re- 
peating it, in the very words of Fathers, doctors, and theologians. 
of former centuries, and then to consign him, untried and uncon- 
victed, to the dungeons of the Inquisition, is a measure at once of 
the strength of their passions and the conscious weakness of their 
cause. ‘They will hardly perhaps venture to cite Dr. Case fom 
England to share the captivity of his German accomplice in error. 
But as Dr. Manning has just been assuring the Council that all 
~— Catholics are longing for the definition, such phenomena 
as Dr. Case’s sermon, the “ English Catholic’s” pamphlet on 
Papal Infallibility and Persecution, and another masterly pamphlet 
on Galileo’s case—The Pontifical Decrees on the Motion of the 
Earth in their Bearing on Advanced Uitramontanism—must be 
singularly unwelcome to him; the more so as the last is com- 
monly attributed to the pen of alearned priest of his own diocese. 
It bears the name of the leading Roman Catholic publisher m 
London, Mr. Burns, on the title-page. We give the concluding 
summary :— 

1. Rome—i.e. a Pontifical Congregation informed by the Pope—may put 
forth a decision scientifically false and doctrinally erroneous. 

2. It does not fullow from the Church’s having been informed that the 
_ has ordered a Catholic to abandon an opinion altogether as indefen- 
sible and untenable, that the opinion may not be true and sound. 

. The Pope may call upon a Catholic to give unreserved assent to # 
judgment erroneous, 


4. The Pope may command a Pontifical Congregation to promulgate, 232, 


portion of the teaching of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Roman Church, 
that which is scientifically false and doctrinally erroneous. % 

5. The true interpretation of our Lord’s promises to St. Peter permit us to 
say, that a Pope may, when acting officially, confirm his brethren the Cat 
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the matter of faith, and use his authority as 


inals i error touchin; 
beara urch with a false opinion respecting Holy Scrip- 


Pope to indoctrinate the C 
tur’: not always for the good of the Church that Catholics should think 
as Rome does, even on a point of doctrine. : 

‘Are not these propositions anti-Ultramontane? If they are, can it be 
denied that the theory is as certainly false as it is true that the earth 
moves ? 

rances seem to be on the increase. The Letters o 
already in course of ublication in an English 
But of course these indications of opinion will make no difference 
at Rome if the Curia persist in their enterprise. For it will 
simply be a question of counting heads. Only the Pope might 
be wise to remember in time the bitter taunt uttered not long 
azo by an American bishop, and which has passed into a watch- 
word among the minority :—“ Pius IX. is the Pope of a party, 
and not the Pope of the Church.” — 


TRAMPS. 


MONG country sights in English spring and early summer one 
A of the commonest is the tramp. At midday you find him 
reposing on banks where oxlip and the nodding violet blow, in 
nooks overshadowed with canopies of lush wood-roses and 
eglantine. At evening the thread of smoke from his kettle-fire 
wreathes itself in with the faint damps from the stream that flows 

t his bivouac. From early morning to dewy eve, and some- 
times much later, our shady lanes and the rank luxuriance of our 
hedgerows are vocal with curses as with cuckoos. The tramp, 
although he penetrates the very sanctuaries of nature, regards the 
beauties he rifles from a practical rather than an cesthetic point of 
view. Like the —— of his wanderings, she is his mistress 
but his drudge as well. She is more complacent to him than the 
austere authorities of the neighbouring Union, and laughingly 
offers her lap to be lolled in with no associated nightmares of stone- 
breaking and agin. mpg She pleasantly offers him the key 
of the fields, the woods, of a solitary barn or outlying cattle-shed. 
Her guests may not admire the rich green of the oak copse, but 
they know that it makes an undeniable screen against the light wind 
that has fixed itself in the east. The masses of foliage that cast 
their shadows on the grass from the gnarled oak boughs over- 
head will throw off any passing showers that may fall should the 
wind chop round to the west. The slanting rays that set the 
brown trunks all ablaze with gold are a nuisance certainly, and 
elicit many nervous execrations on them and on the eyes the 
dazzle; but the sun is sloping fast to the west, and they wi 
soon see the last of him. No such luck with those noisy 
nightingales and ——- —— thrushes and blackbirds that make 
themselves so much at home as gravely to embarrass the con- 
versation of the lords of the creation. Twigs and birdlime! 
what makes it more aggravating is to think of them half-crowns 
and five shillings hopping about among the —— branches just 
beyond a cove’s ails and beer only fourpence a quart too, and 
—— hard to come by at that. As it is, the tramp is reduced to 
charily sprinkling his parched gullet with water from the cool 
brook that goes murmuring past at his feet. It is certainly not 
for purposes of ablution that he courts the vicinity of water. We 
may boast of the tramp as one of those peculiar institutions that are 
the special pride of England ; and England is the genuins tramp’s 

dise. In countries unhappily subjected to personal rule, or 
unted still by its tyrannical traditions, the myrmidons of power 
are much too fond of making free with the liberties of the sub- 
ject. Unpleasant perquisitions are instituted into papers, passes, 
amateur tickets-of-leave, and promiscuous vouchers of respecta- 
bility. Vagrants of unimpeachable respectability are apt to be 
arbitrarily taken care of in the interests of society and their own, 
with small regard to their individual likings or opinions, and the 
coincidence of a brood of chickens disappearing from a neighbour- 
ing a foe may provide compulsory State accommodation 
for the houseless wanderers scattered through half a dozen parishes. 
os onght to be a pleasant country to tramp, but vagrancy 
in the Fatherland is much of a class privilege, and seldom goes 
lower than the gangs of Handelsbiirschen, the young" artisans on 
their promotion. In Holland the people are too busy, too little 
tolerant of inactivity; there is work for every one, and it is im- 
possible to shirk it in a country where there are no hills, and no- 
thing higher than an occasional flower-bed, to screen the skulker 

m observation, In Belgium there is literally no elbow-room for 
the stroller to turn in. His case is as hard as that of the negro in 
Barbadoes, forbidden by the monopoly of the sugar patch to 

uat at his employer’s cost, like his happier brother of Jamaica. 

ven if he turned up some pleasant valley by the banks of 
Meuse or the skirts of Ardennes, one of the rare bits of imprac- 
ticable soil abandoned to woodland, he would be warned back by 
the ting of the hammer from some sequestered foundry. Fancy 
tamping over the broad grain plains of Artois or French Flanders, 
or between those Ssheretinebis Hone of poplars along those white, 
potas imperial ways that radiate from the capital to its utmost 

undaries; or imagine burrowing in the noonday heat among 
the lizards on the bare glaring face of a Provence hill. It might 
bea pleasanter lot certainly than that of the pilgrim on the torrid 
clay plains of the Castiles, or among the savage sierras of the South, 
Where the bitter wind cuts you of asummer night like an Albacete 

Moreover in peninsulas, Italian and Iberian, 
the tramp life would flicker down, and speedily expire in inanition. 


Mendicity and relief are thoroughly decentralized in both countries, 
and there are far too many undeserving local objects for a stranger 
to have much chance of making a lucrative quest. The stiletto 
indeed would promptly bring competition so unfair to a sudden, 
and probably a violent, end. 

In England the competition is the chief drawback to the pro- 
fession. Otherwise it has so many attractions that it is hard to 
see why it should not be more overstocked than it is. You are 
absolutely your own master in it, free to wander whither you will, 
and make what plans you please for the morrow, not chained by 
the leg to some dismal den you pay to kennel in. You escape 
rent and taxes. You have no landlords’ agents watching your 
outgoings or incomings, and keeping by deputy a keen eye on 
the solitary table you so rarely have occasion to use. You 
enjoy in its wildest charm the liberty which is the —— 
of every Briton, although he is so often robbed of it. You 
preserve not only freedom of movement, but to a great extent 
freedom of action too. The police may want you ever so much, 
but they don’t know where to put their hands on you when 
they do; and with a fair start, and so many an earth open, it is 
your own fault if you are caught by the slow-working pack 
of county constabulary. You live at free quarters, and as you 
beg, bully, or steal your way, this triple variety of occupation gives 
a constant zest to your life. In their soul-stirring appeals to 
charity, many of our tramps take very high rank as self-taught 
actors, and our provincial managers, and some a ones, 
might advantageously recruit their troops from among them. There 
is an admirable versatility in the way in which the prosperous 
tourist of the slum droops suddenly in the languor of over-master- 
ing famine at a vision of beneficent and unprotected petticoats; 
the whole robust person seems to crumple up under the pressure 
of a crushing sorrow anda blank despair, while the appealing 
whine is rendered with profound feeling certainly, but at the same 
time with excellent taste and judgment, not at all overdone. The 
ludicrous, perhaps, sometimes trenches on the painful, and you 
may be more revolted than gratified when, sharply coming round 
a corner to the sound of blows falling on a donkey, or of blows or 
oaths levelled at a wife, the excited operator subsides into un- 
conscious repose, to rouse himself suddenly to eloquent entreaty. 
But in point of art, the dramatic effect is exceedingly good, and 
shows how native genius may answer the appeal of self-interest 
in circumstances and natures apparently the most unpromising. 
As for the bullying, that is scarcely art in any sense of the 
word ; it is nature pure and simple. Given a lonely farmhouse 
in hay harvest, when the men are at work out of earshot, and a 
woman left on solitary guard. Tired and footsore, the dejected 
tramp drags himself with respectful limp towards the hospitable 
door. All the time—and he gives himself plenty of it—his small 
grey eyes are rummaging out every nook and corner of the place like 
terriers on the quest, to satisfy himself that everything is really as 
deserted as it seems. To hear his knock you would fancy he has 
dragged himself to the door to die, and indeed the respectable female 
who opens finds him propping himself painfully and despondingly 
against the posts. It is but common humanity to invite him to 
a seat on the kitchen settle, although it may not be common 
sense to explain repentantly the distrustful delay in receiving him. 
But there was no one else in the house, and these simple words 
revive him more than all the proffered attentions of the Good 
Samaritan who speaks them. The tramp is on his legs at once, 
master of the situation; imposing contributions in a voice of sup- 
pressed thunder, with the appropriate gestures he has practised a 
thousand times before on the ladies of his family. These are the 
sunny hours of the trade, when you enjoy the honours and profits of 
war in the midst of a peaceful country, and taste the pleasures 
that tempt men to filibustering without any of their accompany- 
ing dangers—without appreciable dangersat least. Of course if the 
law chanced to lay its clutches upon you, and further to take un- 
handsome advantage of your doubtful antecedents, your summer 
plans might be unhappily marred, and you might be forced into 
disagreeable exertion in the holidays, But if the tramp lets him- 
self be caught, he must in fairness confess he deserves all the dis- 
agreeables in store for him, Reinvigorated with meat and drink, 
with wallet replenished as well as the knot in his necktie that serves 
for portemonnaie, his footsoreness cured by enchantment, he strides 
away full four miles an hour into space, and busy men working 
against time to secure their crops are scarcely likely to lay them- 
selves down on his impalpable trail. en with the evening 
comes the jovial orgy, the social cup, the unclean song, the 
stimulating slanging match, and the pleasant fight, at long odds, 
where foul blows are freely exchanged, and the victors literally 
trample on the fallen, The shadier side of the picture is when 
a po return to winter or rush of rain makes the country a 
swamp, and each tree in it a dripping shower-bath; or when 
the wanderer’s lines have fallen in hard, uncharitable places— 
when he gleans after unprincipled predecessors, and suifers for 
their greed and sins, Then, like robins in winter, his summer 
instincts are tamed, and he is forced to draw into stone and lime 
and nourish himself on the crumbs that fall on workhouse 
tables. Skillet and gruel are bad enough to a palate pampered 
with a variety of scraps, to say nothing of the poultry, pheasants, 
rabbits, or trout, which its possessor’s enterprise may have catered 
for it. But to have to work out your bill next day, bendin 
double, with aching shoulders, over a slowly sinking stone heap 
We turn with a shudder from the picture. We lmow ourselves 
what it is to have a Swiss tour spoiled by a sudden letting out of 
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water, and to be confined on meagre commons with heavy bills to 
follow, when we should have been far away by glaciers and peaks 
and passes. 
In their class jealousy, the classes who support the tramps may 
be inclined to regard their pensioners as unmitigated pests. Cer- 
tainly the tramp from first to last, in what he takes and in 
what he gets, costs more than is repaid by any obvious purpose 
he serves in the scheme of nature. As members of an active 
propaganda among our rural labourers, in principles, manners, and 
examples, the influence of these peripatetic professors of practical 
ge A may act, we fear, rather for evil than for goo But 
ike hawks and polecats, birds and beasts of predatory habits, 
we would undertake their defence on the score of their pic- 
turesqueness. The defence is not a complete one we admit, for 
the tramp only shows to advantage in middle distance; obtruded 
upon you, he may be characterized as moral corruption encased 
in fetid rags, leaving morally and physically a most offensive taint 
on the cireumambient atmosphere. But tumble him down on a 
flower-strewn bank under the milk-white blossoms of a thorn-tree, 
with the lady of his love seated by her master’s grassy pillow ; 
her features and complexion eclipsing themselves in the deep 
shade and leaving you only a general impression of graceful out- 
line and picturesque drapery; the cool neutral tints of thin 
weather-beaten rags relieving the general blaze of noonday—and 
there at once you have a bit for Murillo or Morland. Whether it 
is worth encouraging vermin for the sake of the picturesque is 
another question. But if tramps are to be always with us, it is as 
well to look for the grain of good that may lurk in the bushel of 
disagreeables. Possibly the spread of utilitarianism, the enclosing 
of commons, the cutting of copses and grubbing of hedgerows, may 
= more to exterminate them than political economists and Poor- 
aws, 


THE LATEST RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


6 lage coroner who is holding the inquest over the victims of 
the railway accident near Newark has made a remark 
which deserves attention. “He hoped it would be found that 
no blame was attributable to any person, but that the catastrophe 
would add another to the list of pure accidents.” We wonder 
whether the coroner who is reported by the newspapers to have 
spoken thus considered himself to be speaking in the interest of 
the Railway Companies or of society. Without infringing the 
tule which forbids expressions of opinion upon questions which 
are coming before juries, we may venture to declare our unwill- 
ingness to witness any considerable extension of the doctrine of 
pure accidents. We do not desire to believe, until we are forced 
to do so, that people must be killed and maimed from time to 
time on railways, and that it can’t be helped. Speaking generally, 
we had rather that somebody was to blame, because correction 
would afford possibility of amendment; but of course we do not 
speak with reference to this particular occurrence, which must be 
left to the unbiassed consideration of the jury. It is perhaps 
rather hard upon coroners that their speeches on these occa- 
sions should be reported and commented upon far beyond the 
districts in which they labour. They are expected to make 
speeches, and are taken rather sharply to task if they talk non- 
sense. If this coroner had been wise he would not have expressed 
his hope as has been reported, but he is not by any means the 
only coroner in England who is not wise. 

An accident somewhat similar to this occurred some years ago 
on the same line. A train broke down at night, and some of the 
carriages composing it were thrown upon the line of rails upon 
which it was not travelling. The casualties were not serious, and 
the passengers had just escaped from the wrecked vehicles and 
were taking stock of themselves and friends when they heard 
sounds of an approaching train, which was the mail going at its 
usual speed. Some of the passengers, feeling that it was too late 
to do anything else, ran with all their speed away out of range of 
the fragments which were likely to be thrown off by the collision. 
Tf there was time for warning none was given. The mail-train, 
moving at a high velocity, struck a heavy and immovable obstacle 
lying on the rails. We believe that the engineer and stoker were 
killed on the spot, and several passengers were mortally or severely 
injured. Whether this disastrous collision was attributed to 
“pure accident” we do not remember. It was, like the 
recent accident, peculiarly calculated to impress on our minds 
the tremendous risks under which railway travelling at high 
speed is, we will not say necessarily, but usually conducted. 
If there is a cow on the line ahead of a fast train, so much the 
worse for the cow; but if a broken-down waggon is the obstacle, so 
much the worse for the fast train. Waggons which are in proper 
order for travelling will not in general break down, and if waggons 
do break down, they will not usually fall across the opposite line 
of rails. We shall hear from the Inspector of the Board of Trade 
whether the waggon which caused this calamity was in proper 
order for travelling, and if it was we shall be obliged to infer that 
passengers by railway can do nothing but submit to “ pure 
accidents’ when they occur, as they must submit to inexorable 
destiny. It is perhaps wonderful that the public continues to 
endure the intermixture of goods and passenger traffic upon the 
same line of railway. This intermixture caused the present acci- 
dent, and it frequently causes the most fearful accidents to be just 
avoided by a hair’s-breadth. The waggon which broke down was 
laden with potatoes. We do not know whether the same rigid 


examination before starting would be made of a waggon fop 
potatoes as of a carriage for human beings, but clearly there 
ought to be, as an imperfection in either may be equal 

dangerous to passengers upon the line. It is perhaps as we 

that we neither see nor hear much of those mysterious and com. 
plicated shunting operations which are always going on upon 
the main lines of railway during the hours of night. There 
may be a station at the bottom of a long incline. A goods. 
train having arrived at this station is to be shunted to dee a 
assenger-train to pass. The operation of shunting is not per. 
formed quite as quickly as usual. The whistle of the passengep. 
train is heard coming down the incline. The guard of that train 
happens not to be so og as he should be in obeying the 

driver's signal to apply his break. The driver consequently loses 

command of his train, and cannot pullit up so quickly as he ought 
when he learns that the line is blocked ahead of him. So the 

assenger-train runs into a waggon or two which are still upon the 

ine. But the train, although it cannot be stopped, has been ye. 

duced in speed. and the consequences of the collision are not 

serious. Something like this happens, or is near happening, 

more frequently than many of us are aware. It is some com. 

fort that these perils have developed among guards and drivers 

the same sort of courageous readiness in difficulties which hag 

always distinguished the British naval service. Some time last 

winter an engine which was engaged in shunting goods ran away 

and charged a mail-train. Before it met this mail-train it rap 

some distance, and an attempt to stop it was made by the driver 

of an engine which happened to be on the other line of rails, He 

ran past the runaway, intending to drop his fireman at a place 

where some points could be turned so as to bring the run 

away on the same line of rails as himself, and then run on 

in front of it and gradually reduce its speed. The fire 

man slipped and fell in dropping from the engine, and the 

runaway had passed before he could recover himself, so this 

well-conceived plan failed, and the collision occurred. ‘The driver 

and fireman received deserved praise for their brave and skilful 

conduct, and we may be well pleased that such virtues should be 

developed. But the conditions of their development imply that 

railway passengers often narrowly escape, and sometimes do not 

escape, serious injury. The recent collision appears to have been 

one which no resource of guard or driver could have availed to 

mitigate, and to that extent perhaps it deserves to be called a 

“ pure accident.” 

Although this was an excursion-train, there was nothing in the 
circumstances which might not have happened to the mail-train 
which left King’s Cross five minutes before it. The fatal nature of 
the calamity was due to the breaking of the axle of a waggon of 
the goods-train at the moment when the excursion-train was 
passing it. The driver of the goods-train was not even aware of 
the break-down until the consequent collision. He felt the jerk 
of the falling waggon, and the next moment he heard the crash of 
the impinging train. In this respect the occurrence was not onl 
a “pure accident,” but an accident which is likely to be rare. It 
resembles the accident which happened some years ago on the 
Great Western Railway, when a piece of the tire of a wheel flew 
off at the exact moment when one train was passing another, and 
it entered a carriage and killed a lady. This was a very remark- 
able example of the occurrence of an event against which the 
chances were enormous. It was necessary not only that the 
tire should break at the moment when the two trains were 
passing, but also that the piece should fly off in a direc 
tion to pass through a carriage-window and strike a pa 
senger. In the present instance the chances were very great 
against the waggon breaking down and falling on the other line 
of rails at the moment when the excursion-train was passing; 
but if the time was suitable, all the other elements existed of 4 
stupendous and overpowering catastrophe. It is difficult to realize 
from any description the shock of such a collision, and it is just 
as well that we cannot. The accidents which occurred to stage- 
coaches were often frightful, and sometimes fatal ; but there was 
nothing like the awful violence of one railway train running at 
full speed into another. The unhappy “trippers” who were 
victims of this collision had taken holiday in honour of the 
Queen’s Accession. It is becoming quite an ordinary, <— 
very melancholy, circumstance that the holiday-makers of the 
great towns should be involved in a railway accident on theit 
homeward journey. If they go fast they run into something, 
and if they go slow something runs into them. We do not see 
anything in this particular accident which might not have hap- 
pened to the best-appointed mail-train ; and a special train which » 
carried Royalty, or even a Railway Board, must come into colll- 
sion with a waggon thrown suddenly upon the line. But, how- 
ever inscrutable may be the cause of a particular accident, it 18 
probable that many accidents are preventable by the exercise 
of that vigilance which is likely to be stimulated by the Com- 

anies’ liability to pay damages to injured passengers. Indeed, 
it can hardly be pretended that the existing law ought to be 
relaxed, although several improvements in its working are theore- 
tically, and perhaps practically, possible. The absurdity is often 


exhibited in a court of law of a dispute between rival doctors 3 m 
to what will be the state of an injured man’s health two years lay 
hence. It is conceivable that the assessment of damages depend- we 
ing upon this question might be adjourned until the two years an 
have elapsed. Railway Companies almost invariably elect to have su: 
actions against them tried by special juries, under the belief that no 
they will have no chance of a verdict in their favour except fin 
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special j and not much from them. One of the judges who 
8 spreen lately examined before a Committcs of the House of 
Commons seems to think that this is a mistake, because 
cial juries when they give verdicts against the Companies give 
heavier damages than common juries, as no doubt they do. _ But, 
on the other hand, if the Companies did not resort to special juries 
they would be liable to a great increase of speculative actions. 
The class from which common juries come may easily be made 
productive of a large supply of plaintifis, if adequate encourage- 
ment be afforded ; and in this respect we incline to think that the 
legal advisers of the Railway Companies show that they understand 
their business. Any proposal for insurance amounts to an increase 
of fare, which within limits is always open to the Companies to 
adopt. On the whole, we do not see any sufficient reason for 
altering the law, and although the recent accident does not perhaps 
afford any argument in support of the existing liability of the 
Companies, it certainly affords none against it, 


TRADE SOCIETIES AS DESCRIBED BY THEMSELVES. 


T is a healthy sign when any institution seeks to justify to 

the world its own raison @étre. So long as it rests content 
with its prestige, its numbers, and the terrors of its name, 
it must Gos all the imputations which attach to bumptious 
silence. From the moment that it begins to speak in its 
own defence, it receives the attention which is due to that 
self-distrust which is respectable because it is human. The 
Trade-Unions have put themselves before the country in the 
pages of the Contemporary Review, and speak through the 
wonted advocacy of Mr. G. Potter. There is a certain tone of 
arrogant defiance running through the advocacy, which is perhaps 
inseparable from the characters both of the defendants and of 
their counsel. But beneath the din of angry words it is not diffi- 
cult to pierce to the strength or weakness of the cause. At any 
rate, strong or weak as the defence may be considered, there is 
this gain from its publicity, that every member of the Trade- 
Unions throughout the kingdom feels that their corporate conduct 
is before the world, and that it is their interest to demean them- 
selves as well and fairly as they can. When people once feel that 
they are placed on their good behaviour, the particular line of 
defence taken by their advocates becomes a matter of secondary 
moment. 

It is not difficult to hit the weak points, or see the strong ones, 
of Mr. Potter’s defence. It amounts, in short, to this. The indi- 
vidual workman is no match for the capitalist in strength and 
power of resistance. The capitalist can enforce upon him condi- 
tions not only unfair but humiliating. The capitalist can extort 
from him a continuity of labour unfavourable both to health and 
to life, and can give him in exchange only the most nominal and 
unsubstantial remuneration. But, powerless as the workman may 
be individually, he becomes powerful by dint of combination. By 
himself incapable of asserting his claim to fhe ordinary comforts of 
life or of making a decent provision for his family, by the agency 
of combination he is enabled to redress the disparity of his 

ition and to obtain fair terms of remuneration for himself and 

is fellows. In the first place, he asserts for himself and his 
fellow-unionists an equality in negotiation with the masters; 
next, by refusing to work with non-unionists he makes this 
claim good. He either drives the non-unionists out of the 
field by the strength of his own association, or he brings 
them within its pale by persuasion and—if persuasion fail—by 
menace. The former is the strong point of the defence, and 
recommends itself to popular sympathy. The latter Mr. 
Potter evidently feels to “ the most assailable part of his 
tion. Put it how he will, he sees it must come to this, 
umbers, force, and strategy are required to secure the rights 
which the workman claims. As he is conscious that this posi- 
tion wears, primd facie, rather an ugly aspect, he palliates it by 
& comparison the weakness of which will divert his adversaries 
more than its plausibility will flatter his adherents. “ Unionists,” 
he says, “ are prepared to vindicate themselves in refusing to work 
with non-society men. In the first place, they conceive them- 
selves to be doing no more than is done by their betters. Here, 
they say, is a gentleman who wants to belong to a West-end Club. 
That Club has rules, and to them every member is subject. The 
first that meets him on applying for admission is, that he must 
satisfy the actual members of his worthiness to be their asso- 
ciate. Terrible to say, these Clubs are ‘secret associations.’ 
Candidates are elected or rejected by ballot. . . If only 
one is black, the gentleman who wishes to enter can by no 
means come in,” &c. &e. It would be difficult to parallel this for 
Inexactness of fact and of reasoning. The imagination is equally 
racked to discover that fastidious Club where every member must 
be elected unanimously, and to recognise the analogy between 
the rules which govern an ordinary West-end Club and a Trade- 
Union. If the members of the Club were bound by their rules not 
to walk, ride, read, hunt, shoot, or drill with men who were not 
members, there would be some justice in the parallel. The simi- 
larity, too, of the cases would be further increased if the Clubbists 
were bound to thwart the studies, prevent the employment, 
and prejudice the interests of non-Clubbists. But it is ab- 
to waste criticism upon a comparison of things which have 
nothing to compare. We suppose that Mr. Potter thought it a 
fine thing to introduce the London Clubs into his essay, and that 


the Unions were pleased to see themselves likened to Clubs. A 
more serious criticism must judge the following plea. “They” 
(the Unions), says Mr. Potter, “grow in influence and effect and 
opularity among the millions of their countrymen. Mark the 
act, that they are voluntary associations. . . . Say what 
accusers will, no man in England is compelled to belong to them.” 
Now, surely, Mr. Potter must have penned this sentence with 
his tongue in his cheek. He must give his readers credit for 
very little attention, or for very short memories, if he fancies 
they have forgotten the small incidents connected with “ ratten- 
ing” among the Sheffield saw-grinders, the outrages among the 
Bradford and Manchester bricklayers, the picketing of the London 
tailors, and the terrorism which is now again disgracing Man- 
chester. No man in England compelled to belong to the Unions! 
Why, what else have we been seeing and hearing periodically 
during the last five or ten years'but violence and coercion forcing 
men into the Unions, or punishing them for not belonging to the 
Unions? What are the explanations of stolen tools, of vitriol- 
throwing, and of murderous assault, if they are not the compul- 
sory efforts of “Mary Anne” and her servants? What has 
given interest and importance to all the recent discussion about 
Trade-Unions, if it was not the violence, the vindictiveness, 
and the persistency with which non-Unionists were persecuted ? 
If there had been no coercion used by the Unionists, if picketing 
and its incidents had never been known, the world would have 
heard very little about Trade-Unions. Mr. Potter knows as well 
as we do that he would never have been called on to plead their 
cause if they had not by their dictatorial system raised a storm 
of indignation throughout the country. It is therefore the very 
burlesque of “cheek” to talk of their unobtrusive and peaceful 
demeanour. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Potter, like Mr. Odger, foams at 
the mouth at the very mention of political economy and its 
axioms. Nothing offends him more than to talk of the laws 
of supply and demand. Fortunately, he saves us the trouble 
of arguing so very elementary a question with him. He refutes 
himself by the utterances of his own clients. He makes the 
intelligent operative at once assail and defend the obnoxious 
science. Let us see what Mr. Potter says when he assails its 
propositions. ‘‘ Labour,’ says one of the professional economists, 
‘is as much an article of commerce as iron or sugar; money, or 
capital, is likewise an article of commerce.’ How do the reading 
public suppose a working-man would deal with this sort of defi- 
nition ?” 

“ How or when,” asks one of them, “ does labour take the form of such 
commodities as corn or sugar? It has no palpable existence. A man does 
not carry about with him something to be measured or weighed. No such 
thing. Labour is a human quality, a product of time, brain, and sinews, 
without which there could be no such thing as labour, When aman offers 
to work, he offers to devote his will and time and physical energies to a 
service, in return for which he must have the means of existence. It is 
himself, a human frame, imbued with thought and aspiration, that is to be 
bought, if anything is. In all respects labour differs from such commo- 
dities as corn and sugar. If they are not sold at a price to-day, they may 
be kept till to-morrow ; but, time being an element in labour, where it is 
wasted, the labour is lost, and lost for ever. These human qualities, the 
ability to labour, are what the working man has to sell. Labour, when 
performed, becomes capital, and subject to laws regulating such things ; but 
to begin with reducing human qualities to the level of corn and sugar, is to 
—- moral constitution of man, and to lower his proper estimate of 

imseit. 


Here it suits Mr. Potter to denounce the comparison of “ human 
qualities ” to merchantable articles as degrading. But he has no 
scruple in using the comparison himself when it suits his own 
immediate purpose :— 

On one occasion [he says] the claim for a minimum rate of wages, calcu- 
lated upon the value of the services of the average workman, was pithily 
defended by means of a homely but telling illustration :—“ We say,” ob- 
served the speaker, “ that, out of a thousand, nine hundred and fifty of us 
are men of average skill. Our labour, therefore, is worth somuch. We ask 
you to pay the nine hundred and fifty according to that average. Is there 
anything wrong in that? No; if a man had nine hundred and fifty sacks 
of corn, each of the same value, would you ask him to part with one at half 
the price paid for another ? You never heard of such a thing. If nine 
hundred and fifty sacks of corn are all alike, they all fetch the same price; 
and it makes no odds whether the articles be corn or flour, beer or treacle, 
rods of iron or human sinews.” 


We may leave Mr. Potter to reconcile the logical inconsistencies 
of his partisans as best he may. 

The main question, however, is little affected by these logical 
contradictions. There is something far more powerful than the 
arguments by which Trade-Unions are attacked and defended— 
and that is, their existence. They are a great fact, a very great 
fact. The most clear and consequent argument is no more likely 
to upset them than is the most violent assault. Their object is to 
raise the status of the working-man. In the abstract, this is a 
good object. But the means used have often been as bad as their 
professed object has been good. Therefore the chief anxiety 
of every honest man must be to provide some means of keeping 
them from doing mischief. That the mischief they are capable 
of inflicting may be enormous is a plain deduction from their 
known means of offence and defence. Take the following in- 
stances. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers comprises more 
than 33,000 members. Its income is nearly 83,o00/. “During 
the nineteen years of its existence it has paid to members out of 
work 485,824/.; to sick members, 179,165/.; for accidents and 
funerals, 73,450/.; in superannuations, 53,327/.; in benevolent 
grants and assistance to other trades, 25,302/.; making in all the 


princely sum of 817,068/, and leaving a balance in hand of 
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76,1761.” This shows great power. What mischief such a society 
might do! This society, we are told, does not encourage strikes. 
In this respect it differs from the Operative Stonemasons’ Society, 
which has received within thirty years a gross income of about 
sonncels and “has spent for evolent purposes, 140,636/. ; 
and for purposes of trade, 62,4577.’ What the benevolent pur- 
poses were may be conjectured from the statement that “ this 
organization has done much to advance wages and reduce hours. 
One of the most powerful and determined of its kind, it rarely 
enters into disputes with the employers without being successful 
inthe struggle.” The incidents and consequences of these successful 
struggles at Manchester are the best comment on this equivocal 
eulogy. They have erected a tyranny more galling than og 
et tolerated inafree country. It is easy to say that the dif- 
erence between the two associations quoted is attributable only to 
the different intelligence and education of the men composing 
them. It is doubtless true that the Amalgamated Engineers, 
being composed of a skilled and instructed class, perceive 
that a trade which depends much upon its foreign exports 
cannot stand frequent strikes, whereas the stonemasons, being 
men of less Pare al and ruder education, do not see the 
remoter consequences of their own successes. There is little con- 
solation in this. The majority of men in the bulk of the Unions 
must be the unreflecting and undiscriminating members. In some of 
them, the stonemasons’ Union for instance, a high intelligence will 
rarely dominate so much as a love of contention and greed of gain. 
It is a pleasant look-out, then, for the persons who have invested 
their fortunes in these businesses to contemplate the coming 
struggle with men who can spend 140,000/. on “ benevolent 
urposes,” the benevolence beginning and ending with their own 
ee. The look-out is not much better for the general public, 
which will have to make up the loss to the employer in increased 
prices or in “scamped” work. Already those intrepid people 
who venture to build or improve houses feel the first effects of 
this rise of prices and degeneracy of work. We are not over- 
stating the case when we say there is not.an owner or tenant of a 
house who does not tremble at the idea of employing a builder or 
carpenter on it, 


There would be some consolation for all of us if the condition 
of the working-man were substantially improved by his Unions. 
He works less and is better paid than he used to be. But 
is he better in any other respect? Mr. Potter talks, as all his 
colleagues talk, of the augmented opportunities of improving 
his health and his mind. If Mr. Potter could only prove 
this point, he would achieve: something towards removing im- 
pressions now very hostile to Unions. But is he not aware that 
—excepting such high-class workmen as skilled engineers and 
carpenters—the majority of the Unionists expend their increased 
wages and leisure on the unhealthy pleasures of low and fusty 
music-halls, on foolish bets, and on filthy beer? The time may 
come when they will learn to turn their opportunities to better 
account. But certainly it has not come yet, and shows very slight 
indications of its approach. How many painters, carpenters, 
masons, who during last spring and summer were receiving high 
wages, have been whining during the last winter for a modicum 
of the subsistence which they had the means of saving, but did not 
save, while they were employed! When the individual work- 
ing-man of unskilled trades has learned the rudiments of thrift, 
prudence, and self-denial, it will be time enough to enlarge on the 
moral effects of the Unions. 


WOLVES IN FRANCE. 


— traveller who has never before quitted England expe- 
riences a novel sensation when, on finding himself in the 
neighbourhood of a French forest, he is told that there are wolves 
init. The sensation is considerably heightened when one of the 
said wolves makes his appearance, and your horse becomes aware 
of the fact, and sets off as if the carriage behind him had sud- 
denly become independent of the law of gravity. We remember 
driving late on a winter’s night, when the snow lay thick upon 
the ground, along the dark skirts of an immense forest in France, 
when the horse became a prey to the most violent agitation, and 
might perhaps have become a prey to something else if he had 
not set off at full gallop. On looking round to discover the cause 
of his emotion we saw a couple of wolves, dark against the snow 
of the next field, trotting swiftly in the same direction as our- 
selves. A lady who happened to be in the vehicle always de- 
clares, when she tells the story, that she saw their eyes glare ; but 
this detail, though very effective, is no doubt due to the creative 
power of a susceptible and excited imagination, and the reader is 
not required to accept it as an article of faith. There is a pass 
amongst the hills of the Morvan where a road winds along the 
edge of a precipice and is guarded only by a low parapet. Its 
curves are exceedingly aa and as the rock has had to be blasted 
to make way for the road, the side next the hill is a wall of per- 
pendicular cliff jutting out in promontories like the Yorkshire 
coast, whilst the road turns sharply round these points, and curves 
almost as sharply in the little hollows or bays between them, 
The valley through which the road passes is a narrow gash in an 
enormous forest; to be literally accurate, the said forest extends 
for eighty miles with short occasional interruptions, and where the 
above-mentioned road passes it is ten miles in breadth. Now 
it happened that one night in winter a gentleman, driving by him- 


self down this road, was pursued by wolves. His horse, as horse 
usually do on such occasions, became perfectly uncontrollg 
yet happily kept the middle of the road, and the vehicle went 
swinging round the sharp curves, like a detached railway truck 
down an incline, with the wolves behind it. To the right 
a parapet two feet high, with a precipitous slope of four or five 
hundred feet studded with sharp rocks and pine-trees ; to the left 
great masses of blasted rock jutting out dangerously into the 
awkward curves of the road. Twenty minutes of frantic g 
got the driver clear of the wood, and the wolves followed him no 
further; but the adventure had not been without danger, and the 
hero of it has ever since felt a strong objection to wolf-haunted 
forests in the long nights of winter. 

A hundred other wolf-anecdotes might be colleeted, some of 
them rather ludicrous than horrible, others horrible enough, 
Sometimes an old woman is followed steadily by a disagreeable. 
looking wolf, who puts his paws on her shoulders, and grievously 
alarms her, yet does her no bodily harm ; sometimes the creature 
is less polite, and partly eats the old woman. As a rule, however, 
he is not very dangerous to the human race; and the shepherde 
when he invades their flocks, will not unfrequently salute him with 
kicks from their wooden shoes and the choicest maledictions jp 
their vocabulary. The amount of trouble which he causes is out 
of all proportion to the actual harm perpetrated by him. He dis 
quiets the minds of all keepers of sheep, and causes the farmers 
anxiety even about their horses, which are often kept in the stable 
when a wolf has been seen in the neighbourhood. The wolf is a 
nuisance rather than aj;sublimely terrible enemy, but he is 
nuisance. And English people very naturally ask why the French 
do not get ridof him. 

The answer to this question has been lately given by M, 
d’Esterno. The wolf is a pet. He is one of the best preserved 
animals in France. He is beloved as foxes are beloved in 
Leicestershire. There are official wolf-killers, gentlemen who are 
wolf-exterminators just as our masters of foxhounds are fox- 
exterminators. Under their benign patronage the wolf keeps his 
place, and dwindles not from the face of the country. Of late 
there is reason to believe that his family is on the increase, 
Nevertheless it is not so numerous as is generally believed. As 
there is a reward for every wolf killed, and as the reward is sel- 
dom left unclaimed, there are regular statistics of the destruc 
tion of these animals all over the country. The number 
of old wolves killed every year by hunters does not exceed three 
hundred. They also kill about fifteen hundred young ones. M. 
d’Esterno bases a calculation upon these data, in which however 
it seems to us that there is one great element of uncertainty. He 
infers that the number of old wolves that die of disease and 
must be equal to those killed by sportsmen, and he puts them 
down as precisely equal—namely, 290 old wolves killed, and 290 
old wolves dying natural deaths. ‘Lhis seems rather a summary 
way of settling the question; indeed the statistics about the 
natural deaths of wolves are wholly imaginary. Llowever, 
assuming that 580 old wolves die annually one way or another, 
it is clear that these must be replaced by younger ones, since the 
race generally shows no sign of diminishing. ut there is another 
uncertainty in M. d’Esterno’s statistics—namely, that about the 
deaths of young wolves. Fifteen hundred of these are killed, and 
to these" M. d’Esterno adds 775 as dying from other causes, 
making in round numbers a total of 2,300; these, with the young 
ones which live to replace the old ones, give a total of 2,900 as 
the annual produce. What is the number, then, of old wolves im 
a year when there are 2,900 births? A she-wolf brings forth on 
the average a litter of tive whelps. This gives 580 pairsof old 
wolves. But amongst the wolf-tribe there is an excess of ten pet 
cent. of the male population, so that there are ten old bachelors 
for every hundred fathers of families; then there are she-wolves 
habitually sterile, or that miscarry; and young wolves of both 
sexes belonging to the preceding year not yet reproductive. 
Taking all these into consideration M. d’Esterno arrives at the 
conclusion that the total wolf population of France on the 1st of 
April does not exceed 2,030. 

If the wolves are really not more numerous than this, their 
complete extermination ought to beeasy. It can only be effected, 
however, by rewards. The rewards offered at present by 
Government are insufficient to cover the inevitable expenses of 
the chase. The reward for killing a lion or a bear is 40 francs 
In 1866 M. Pertuiset passed 113 nights in looking after a lion, 8 
that the pay did not reach fourpence a night. ‘I'wo unsucce 
expeditions after a bear at Cauterets cost 282 francs, Even 
they been successful there would have been a loss of 242 francs 
for the hunters. ‘The reward for killing a pregnant she-wolf is 
18 francs, for a she-wolf not pregnant it is 15 francs, fora male W 
12 only, and for a cub half as much. M. d’Esterno very justly 
observes that such rewards as these are not enough to pay & 
hunter for the cost of the clothes which he tears in making his 
way through the woods. And when you get your 6 francs forac 

you find that it is only 5 francs, seeing that the administratiod 
4 a franc for stamped paper. 

M. d’Esterno asserts that the reason why the reward is so low 
is not any parsimony on the part of the administration, but its 
desire to make the reward practically inefficacious, And in factit 
isso. Nobody ever sets out to kill wolves for the reward ; it noto- 
riously does not pay to do so. No reward is given for ensD 
wolves. In 1863 two members of a certain General Council asket 
for an increase of the reward. The Prefect opposed this, energet- 
cally declaring, with sadness in his voice, that there were but few 
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ining. On the other hand, fox-cubs, or even dogs, are 
eee the gentlemen of the administration being as will- 
= to encourage the Cctredien of dogs as that of the more savage 
‘ al. Atleast so says our authority, M. d’Esterno, who pre- 
serves the foot and jaw of a dog which had been paid for as a wolf. 
He tells a good story of a she-wolf that had brought the usual 
reward to her murderer, and a rag-picker carried the skin about 
the neighbouring farms in order to receive the drink-money usually 
bestowed in such cases. But he was careful not to carry his trophy 
to the house of a certain widow named Buard, because the said 
widow had recently lust a bitch, and it was shrewdly suspected 
that the “she-wolf” was none other than the bitch in question. 
Now there are certain high and mighty gentlemen whose office 
it is to destroy the race of wolves. They are called Jouvetiers. 
Here we quote M. d’Esterno:— 


On croirait que des personnages aussi considérables devraient étre, par le 
seul poids de leur position officielle, & Pabri des tracasseries que les hommes 
de la loi et de l’'administration font tomber si dru sur les petites gens. Il 
n’en estrien. Les priviléges du louvetier lui permettent de chasser sur Tes 
terres de homme du commun; ils lui permettent de le mettre en réquisition 
et d’en faire un rebatteur & son profit. Mais le louvetier est incessamment 
tracassé par les préfets et les administrateurs des eaux et foréts; ces fonc- 
tionnaires trouvent toujours que le louvetier ne leur a pas témoigné suffisam- 
ment de déférence et d’égards. Le vulgaire croit que le devoir du louvetier 
est de tuer les loups et subsidiairement de remplir les formalités prescrites 
par l’administration. Ce n’est pas cela ; le devoir du louvetier est d’entourer 
les gens des bureaux de soins et de prévenances, de leur procurer des parties 
de campagne agréables et de les faire chasser sans permis. Apres cela il 
peut tuer quelques loups ; pourvu qu'il ne détruise pas, il peut espérer con- 
server sa place. 

Le public ne se doute pas 4 quel point les préfets abusent des louvetiers. 
Sur la demande du premier maire venu, ils sont requis d’aller, & leurs frais, 
faire une battue & l’autre bout de leur arrondissement ; le jour de la battue 
est toujours fixé 4 l’avance, ce qui donne au louvetier la presque certitude 

wil trouvera les animaux absents. Certains louvetiers se dispensent d’obéir; 

’autres ne s’en dispensent pas. C’est dans l’exécution de la battue que 
commenceent les tracasseries des bureaux et les variations de la justice. 

‘Les réglements relatifs & la destruction des animaux nuisibles s’accen- 
tuent davantage d’année en année, dans le sens de la conservation de ces 
animaux. En 1865 et 1866 des instruments du ministre de l’intérieur in- 
terdirent aux préfets de délivrer de nouvelles autorisations personnelles pour 
la destruction des animaux nuisibles, et leur ordonnérent de supprimer, s’il 
y avait lieu, les anciennes. I] était bien entendu qu’il y aurait liew partout. 

Ainsi, les seuls destructeurs survivants des animaux nuisibles se trou- 
verent les louvetiers, qui ne s’occupent qu’a les multiplier. 


Nor are we to forget that the Jouvetiers themselves are not 
allowed to be judges of the desirableness of killing a wolf at any 
particular time. In 1860 the inspector of the forests of Rennes, 
acting in consequence of instructions given him by the adminis- 
tration of forests, endeavoured to obtain the condemnation of a 
louvetier for having hunted a wolf without being specially ordered 
or authorized to do so. Here is a quotation from the mémoire 
which he presented to the Court :—~ 


Sil était admis que les lieutenants de louveterie sont seuls juges de l’oppor- 
tunité des chasses particuliéres aux animaux nuisibles, et que ces chasses 
sont réguliéres, du moment ou elles ont été notifiées par avance a l’agent 
forestier local, ces chasses pourraient étre répétées aussi souvent que le 


louveticr le jugerait 4 propos . . . puisque le prétexte des animaux 
nuisibles ne lui manquerait jamais, 


L’Etat se verrait 2 Pavenir dans V’impossibilité de louer la chasse dans 
ses foréts. . . Il ne faut pas perdre de vue en effet que le peuplement de 
certain nombre de furéts est composé en grande partie d’animaux nuisibles. 


This, at any rate, is frank. Here we have a Government in- 
spector honestly avowing that the object of the Government is not 
to destroy wolves, but to preserve them. We are curious to 
learn, after this avowal, what are the functions of the lowvetier. 
In our ignorance we had imagined that he was appointed for the 
extermination of wolves. But the inspector does not leave us 
long in doubt. Every separate hunt may be the subject of 
vexatious interference, and the lowvetier is situated with regard to 
the agents of woods and forests very much as little boys are 
situated with respect to their parents and guardians. He is always 
a minor, and can do nothing without special permission :— 

Lorsqu’il s'agit d’une forét domaniale, le louvetier doit attendre que l’agent 
local chef de service réclame son intervention: il peut également prendre 
Vinitiative @une chasse qu'il considére comme nécessaire ; mais si l’agent 
forestier estime que la chasse projetée est inutile ou superflue, le louvetier 
doit s‘abstenir, sauf & en référer au conservateur, ou & provoquer une battue. 
_ La solution de cette question (savoir si la chasse est nécessaire) n’appar- 
tient pas plus aux lieutenants de louveterie qu’il n’appartiendrait & un 
architecte départemental de décider si un monument public doit recevoir 
telle modification ou réparation qu'il jugerait utile. 

Soa wolf is a public monument, and may be repaired when he 
Fy ree it, but not otherwise. In connexion with this idea M. 
mo tells a capital story about another public monument. A 
man got furtively into some cavalry barracks and plucked the 
longest hairs from the tails of the horses, because at that time they 
fetched a good price in the market. He was caught, and taken 
before.a Court. There was no doubt about his t, but it was 
hot easy to define the offence. He could not fairly be condemned 
for horse-stealing, and the law had not foreseen that a thief would 
find it worth his while to appropriate such minute fractions of 
orses. A bright idea, however, came and relieved the judge 
0 his embarrassment. He suggested that the criminal might 
condemned for déyradation de monuments publics, which was 
ne accordingly, 

English people are often amused with the tremendous fuss 
Which the French make about anything they have to do. M. 
on mo appears to be very much of our way of thinking, at 

t with reference to wolf-hunting, We may, however, suggest 


that the wolves themselves, after having been so long accustomed 
to be hunted in such a stylish and dignified manner, might feel 
wounded in their amowr-propre if they were hunted by shabby 
fellows without cocked hats and gold lace :— 

Quand on voudra faire disparaitre le loup, il faudra lancer sur lui d’autres 
ennemis que ceux qui se déclarent ses protecteurs. Je voudrais bien savoir 
pourquoi on ne peut prendre les louveteaux qu’avec un brevet d’officier 
dans sa poche, un couteau de chasse & son cété, un piqueur, deux valets de 
chiens, un valet de limiers, quatre limiers, dix chiens, une toque galonnée 
(décret du 26 aofit 1804), ou bien un chapeau retapé & la frangaise (ordon- 
nance du 20 aoiit 1814). 


Tout cela n’est bon qu’d faire du bruit et & jeter de la poudre aux 

yeux. 
M. d’Esterno affirms that there is no Jowvetier who obeys these 
regulations, but that they are maintained on paper as weapons 
that may be occasionally useful against a louvetier who has made 
himself obnoxious to the administration. 

The instinct of the chase, which in a wild country tends merely 
to the destruction of savage animals, tends in a civilized one to 
their preservation; and before condemning the French for their 

artiality to wolves, and their evident unwillingness to see those 
interesting creatures extirpated, let us ask ourselves whether our 
own aristocracy, if accustomed to the exciting sport of wolf- 
hunting, would consent to sacrifice such a delightful amusement 
because the animal which afforded it devoured a few sheep 
occasionally, and now and then a child or an old woman. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
VI. 

WE conclude our notices of the Academy pictures by treating 

of landscape-painting. It is said that we have the privilege 
to live in a landscape era, and ready belief is given to any assertion 
that ministers to self-congratulation. Turning to history, a suc- 
cession of landscape periods occur. First of all in Italy came 
Poussin, Claude, and Salvator Rosa; then in the Low Countries were 
Hobbema and Ruysdael; and in more recent days follow Turner, 
Constable, and others who made for England a landscape epoch. 
Judged by these historic standards the existing phases of landscape 
art show decadence. The present epoch, if epoch it can be called, 
is chiefly remarkable for prolific production. More landscapes are 
now painted and sold, more painters live at the expense of nature, 
than were possible two centuries ago. It may be conceded that 
the contemporary school of England is attentive to detail. Yet 
conscientious care is compatible with a painful lack of genius, as 
shown by landscapes produced from time to time by Academicians 
who shall be nameless. It has been long notorious that the best 
landscapes come from outsiders, to whom indeed we look for 
the regeneration of our school. Latterly, and even down to the 
present moment, the fault of our artists has been that they will 
do anything rather than exercise their intellect. What they may 
please to call their mind, if it exist at all, is scarcely permitted 
to come into play. And thus the landscapes produced within the 
last ten years are mindless and purposeless; they show no large 
comprehension of nature, they are without breadth and power, 
they want the unity essential to expression, they have neither the 
focussed concentration that fixes the intellect nor the discursive 
sweep that spurs on the imagination. 

Startling landscape phenomena once more come from Scotland. 
Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. MacWhirter, and Sir George Harvey, 
clanning together, impart to Gallery II. a distinctive nationality. 
The land of the mountain and the mist, of the heather and the 
moor, wild in storm and dark in shadow, has given birth to a 
landscape school as different from other schools as Scotland is 
different from England, Holland, or Italy. It becomes interesting 
when a people strong in patriotism tell us what is dear to their 
hearts and near to their homes. Dwellers among mountains have 
a joy in which no stranger intermingles, and these Scotchmen 
seem to say “ We love not the cultivated fields, the homesteads of 
the lowlands, but solitudes unbroken, the silence of the hills, the 
savageness of nature untamed.” So speak to the imagination the 
— sent by Mr. Peter Graham and Mr. MacWhirter to our 
English Academy. ‘“ Afternoon Clouds” (75), by Mr. Graham, 
are laden with rain and broken by wind, the sea makes inroad 
on the land, the hut of the peasant seeks shelter from the 


.| elements beneath a cluster of starved and stunted trees. The 


colour is the reverse of intense or passionate; the concords do 
not break the balanee of sober browns, dull greens, quiet greys. 
The sentiment is that of pleasing desolation. Mr. Graham does 
not use an art language by any means reaching universality; he 

eaks rather an art dialect which is partial, almost provincial ; 
his phraseology, like Ossian’s poetry, has the unity of monotone and 
monologue ; in his art we hearas it were the moan of the wild 
west wind; the melody ranges no further than the bagpipe or the 
/®olien harp. Mr. Graham is Scotch, and therefore not Italian ; 
were he to plant his sketching stool beside an Italian lake, the 
scale of his colour would still be distant from the melody of 
Rossini. Butso longas Scotch artists sit “ Among the Hills” (108) 
they feel themselves at home. Vast tracts, the most unmanage- 
able, are reduced to eanvas by a process the very reverse of 
that employed by Stanfield when in Italy. But a transient 
peep is permitted of the clear blue sky; massive mountains, 
scudding mists, the mountains firmly — the mists furtively 
ee is the school of Scotch landscape. And as in 

elsh drawings by David Cox, these Scotch pictures are left 
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in grand generality. Sharp definition or positive realism might 
break the 8 In such is not so much 
shirked as systematically directed. After how many manners 
mountains — be treated obtains further illustration in Mr. 
Hering’s “ Rift in the Gloom, Glen Sannox” (1). The storm- 
clouds are grand. Again we enter the school of the North in 
“Daybreak” (102), by Mr. MacWhirter. This picture affects 
the negligence permitted to genius, and yet the painter is not 
negligent when intent on being emphatic. The sky is dramatic; 
clouds make way for the wind which comes up from the sea, the 
vail of the storm is rent, a clear space is swept in the sky above. 
We have dwelt at length on pictures which come as a reaction to 
that so-called Pre-Rattfaellite school which at one time threatened 
destruction to all beside. No one school can embrace the infinity 
of nature; each has its limitations; therefore all manners that 
show an element of truth merit toleration. 

Opposed to the a manner of dealing with mists and moun- 
tains are styles brilliant and translucent, detailed and realistic. 
“ The Bay of Salamis ” (337), and “ The Tomb of Themistocles ” 
(183), by Mr. Herbert, R.A., bright in the sunshine of the South, 
are, in art no less than in points of physical geography, in direct 
contrast with landscapes painted in northern latitudes. Mr. Her- 
bert gains light, atmosphere, and topographic accuracy ; he strove 
for similar qualities in the mountains of Sinai, which form the 
background to the wall-picture of “ Moses,” in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Thestyle is more literal than imaginative; thus, if chemists 
could manage to give to photography colour, the camera picture 
might not be unlike the easel paintings before us. Admirable in the 
same sense are two conscientious studies by Mr. J. M. Carrick— 
“ Looking over the Vega, Granada” (897), and “ The Alhambra and 
Sierra Nevada” (1,005). Here every brick and tree and rock are 
as it were photographed after the fashion which used to be termed 
“ Pre-Raffaellite.” The manner is fortunately obsolete; these 
pictures, however, deserve attention as the best of their kind. 
Also of exceptional merit is the coast scene “ Ilfracombe, from 
Rillage Point, the first heave of the Ground Sea” (33), by Mr. 
J. G. Naish, an artist who has learnt to mitigate his hard cast- 
iron manner. The drawing of the rocks is firm, the linear and 
the aerial perspective well managed. The artist crowded 
out from the last Academy Exhibition now receives his due. 
Mr. Inchbold deserves thanks for the wonder and amusement he 
excites by that cleverly strange affair “The Undercliff, Spring 
Time” (305). The trees are as if cut out in cardboard ; 
they protrude against the sky as side scenes on the stage. 
Peculiar too for crudity, if not for discord, are the painter’s 
compounds of yellow-green, blue-green, and black-green; and 
it as we have said, the picture is as clever as it is peculiar. 

ut to conjecture at what the artist can be driving is difficult ; 
it would seem as if he could neither rest at, advance on, nor retreat 
from the position reached ; in other words, an artist thus committed 
is in a fix. Among “ pre-Raffaellites” was once numbered Mr. 
MacCallum, and certainly “The Haunted Oak” (38) shows the 
benefit that accrues from untiring study; the Academy has never 
exhibited a more faithful portrait of a tree. Mr. Luker and Mr. 
Lewis are in like manner conscientious and painstaking. And yet 
this were faint praise for Mr. Luker’s sunny sward and silvery 
beech-wood (223), a picture brilliant in light as literal in detail. 
Mr. C. J. Lewis, too, is at his best in a poetic scene forced up 
to the stanza “ Move Eastward happy Earth” (247). Yet the 
artist has not yet got the better of scattered detail and con- 
fused composition. Almost too much is attempted; nothing is 
left out ; the materials are more than can be managed. Yet 
the tone and sentiment are charming. Landscapes by Mr. Oakes 
also are apt to fall to pieces, as witness “A Summer Morn- 
ing” (303). ‘This fatal fault, however, does not wholly mar 
“ Morning in the Bay of Uri” (394), & landscape which goes far 
to justify the artist’s early promise. Mr. Davis 1s another painter 
who has served a long apprenticeship to nature, and that without 
being quite sure of how much he may yet have to learn or un- 
learn, At all events he would seem to be changing his tactics. 
Formerly he concentrated his strength on the one work of the year ; 
now he produces four, and as a natural consequence the four are 
not equal to the one. Mr. Davis economizes labour. In “ After 
Sunset” (401), he merges details in generals; but that he does 
not yet quite relinquish close study is obvious from an “ Afternoon, 

‘oret d’Hardelot” (141). Every artist has at some period to 
consider at what point he shall draw the line between detail and 
eneralization. But perhaps it is well when no precise boundary 
is defined, when in fact individual details are merged in generals, 
or, to borrow the phraseology of metaphysicians, when the finite 
prefigures the infinite. We have seen that the Scotch landscape- 
ainters believe in the infinite under the form of a Scotch mist. 

n the other hand, the landscapes of Mr. Herbert and others are 
thin, positive, and defined ; they lack mystery. 

The late Mr. Creswick, R.A., is seen now for the last time. 
Mr. Vicat Cole will not fill the gap. This newly elected Associate, 
in “ Sunshine Showers” (211), is the reverse of strong, simple, and 
naturalistic; heseeks, not without success, poetic effect. Mr. Leader 
has more force ; “ Stratford-on-Avon ” (979) may recall Constable. 
Mr. Burt gives proof of close study in “ Snowdon from the Sands 
near Harlech” (400). Several painters in water-colours who 
betake themselves to oils have not yet mastered the new material. 
Mr. Birket Foster’s ‘ Dunstanburgh Castle ” (474) is scarcely 
worthy of the artist’s fame in the sister art. Yet it must be 
admitted that Mr. Whittaker, another member of the “ Old Water 
Colour Society,” paints with power a “Scene on the Conway” 


(208). Again, Mr. A, W. Hunt, also a member of the same 
Society, is not very far from success in “ Morning Mists on Loch 
Maree” (344). But the artist misses his high aim in scattereg 
composition and colour. In like manner Mr. C. P. Knight fails, in 
“The Hill of the Black Druids” (1,024), to realize a poetic con. 
ception ; his picture is not brought together. Relative truths ang 
the subordination of parts to a whole are often the last results to 
be acquired. On the other hand, Mr. H. Moore obtains unity at 
too great a sacrifice; he wants variety, his scale of colour ig ¢iy. 
cumscribed. “Every Cloud hath its Silver Lining” (416) is g 
lovely study of sky ; but the artist seems afraid lest he should 
dispel tone and break tenderness by a single touch of decision oy 
intensity. Among these earnest students of nature Mr. Brett js 
perhaps the best trained. “Clare, the Wind going down with 
the Sea” (45), is delicious in tone of colour, delicate in encilling 
of clouds, and true in the delineation of crested waves. The ho 
of the landscape of the future rests with men who keepa watchiul 
eye on nature in her evanescent changes and constant beauty, 

There have been, there are, and we hope there always will 

painters who look at nature with enthusiasm, who see facts 
coloured by imagination. It is often the fate of such artists to 
be misunderstood ; they are frequently open, and that not with- 
out reason, to the charge of extravagance. The three Mesgry, 
Linnell, one father and two sons, again inflame nature in a blaze 
of colour. Such painters are ever on the confines of the super. 
natural. ‘ Moses and the Burning Bush” might suit them well, 
Mr. W. Linnell however is content with mere earthquake ; in the 
Catalogue he refers to the “ History of Earthquakes ” in general, 
It is to be regretted that the particular catastrophe which hap. 
pened “In Calabria” (432) is so very remote from all laws of art 
as well as of nature. ‘lhe colours are terribly out of tone; the 
whole picture is a furnace of fire. “Sleeping for Sorrow” (948), 
being the Agony in Gethsemane, by Mr. Linnell the elder, though 
mannered to excess, is deeply impressive. In golden glory the 
style is akin to that of Titian, Rubens, and Turner, Mr, 
James Danby, belonging to another family of colourists, be- 
comes varied and delicate in tones; the Linnells paint only 
in gold, the Danbys use silver also. The chromatic concords 
of Mr. Mason, A.R.A., are more quiet in a small, unobtrusive 
“Landscape, Derbyshire ” (184). The artist lowers his colours 
to the tone of twilight, and the picture is lovely for its subtle 
harmony. ‘That colour resides in an artist’s inward eye, rather 
than in external nature, may receive illustration in Mr. Hook’s 
“Brimming Holland” (158). The prosaic land of the Dutch, as 
painted by Vandervelde, Backhuysen, and Ruysdael, is singularly 
colourless. But no sooner does Mr. Hook transfer his sketching- 
ground to the shores of the Zuyder Zee than we find colour every- 
where—tender tones of grey in cloud, opalescent lustre dancing in 
the wave, deepest and richest brown in sail and craft, warmest and 
gayest spangle in peasants’ dress. In comparison, Mr. Cooke’s coast 
scenes in Holland, to which we have been long accustomed, are 
prosaic, even discordant. Yet singularly true and altogether 
admirable is the artist’s study of reflections in “ A Calm Day on 
the Scheldt” (189). The great colour-picture of the year comes 
from Mr. Walker. The Plough” (440) in the hands of an 
inferior painter would have been an extravaganza; yet the pieture 
before us is remarkable, not for violence, but for moderation. A 
burning sunset, reflected from a red sandstone cliff, produces about 
the intensest blaze that nature can yield. ‘The way in which this 
fire has been brought into pictorial keeping deserves observation. 
The foreground is cool in twilight, light plays into shadow, shade 
gives tone to sunshine, evening brings repose after the fever-heat 
of day. The figures in their dramatic action, the landscape in 
its veiled splendour, are not unworthy of Giorgione. The works 
we have passed under review prove that the English school sustains 
its character for colour. In conclusion, we gladly admit that the 
Exhibition proves a praiseworthy desire to atone for the injury 
long inflicted upon landscape art. Notwithstanding much which 
admits of amendment, the Academy is not unmindful of the 
responsibilities which its position implies. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS OF THE FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY.* 
A CAPTIOUS critic might object to the title-page that the 

collection includes few letters written by the first Earl of 
Malmesbury, and scarcely any notes furnished by his grandson the 
present Earl; yet one characteristic comment ought not to pass un- 
noticed. Both the father and the mother of the first Lord Malmes- 
bury, of whom one was a man of learning and the other a woman 
of fashion, used the word redde as the past tense of read ; on which the 
editor remarks that “the Civil Service Commissioners who govern 
the future career of our youths by their decisions would spin the 
candidate who dared to write redde for read. Such is the extreme 
importance which they attach to modern orthography that it would 
seem almost to outweigh moral and physical gilts, and yet spelling 
has ever been the most arbitrary of fashions.” Lord Malmesbury 
has often before expressed his dislike of orthography, but the 
present occasion for vindicating his fayourite doctrine 1s not well 


* Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury, his Family and Friends. 
Edited, with Notes, &c. by his Grandson, the Rt. Hon, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, G.C.B, 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley. 
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chosen. A Civil Service Commissioner of the last century, if 
such a functionary had existed, would not have “spun” @ can- 
didate for using the ordinar spelling of the time. Dress, to 
borrow Lord Malmesbury’s luminous phrase, is also one of the 
most arbitrary of fashions, and a gentleman who now walked 
about in the wig and breeches and bright-coloured silk coat of 
1770 would undergo a social process analogous to “spinning.” 
but a few zealous sticklers for originality and independence 
conform both in spelling and in costume to established practice. 
The historical notes are scarcely more instructive than the protest 
inst correct spelling. Toa letter of 1779, containing a ru- 
mour that the Marquis of La Fayette had sailed on an expedition 
ainst Ireland, the editor appends the information that La 

‘ayette was the same person who took a prominent art in the 
Revolution of Paris in 1830. During his tenure of the seals of 
the Foreign Department Lord Malmesbury had apparently no need 
to study the connexion of La Fayette with the obsolete poe | of 
the American rebellion or of the revolution of 1789. His clai 
to the title of editor might be reasonably disputed, on the 
ground that the least an editor can do is to hand over the 
contents of a box or drawer full of letters to the printer, 
without adding to the confusion by any random arrangement of 
his own. The letters are indeed printed in an order which pur- 

orts to be chronological, but Lord Malmesbury’s historical 
aaa teh is not sufficient to preserve him from the most incre- 
dible blunders. In the eleventh page of the second volume a 
letter relating to the Treaty of Tilsit is printed with the date of 
1802, and as pages me to that year. Under the head of 1806, 
Lord Fitzharris sends his father an entertaining account of a visit 
to Prince Esterhazy, where Nelson and Lady Hamilton were among 
the guests. At p. 69 Lord Malmesbury states that in 1808 Sir 
Arthur Wellesley avenged the retreat of Corunna, which com- 
menced late in October, by the victory of Vimiero, which was 
won on the 21st of August. Itis not a little surprising that a 
nobleman who places the Treaty of Tilsit in the middle of the 

eace of Amiens, and who believes that Nelson survived the 

ttle of Trafalgar for nearly a year, should by the favour of a 
friendly and careless statesman have been twice Foreign Minister 
of England. His sublime indifference to accuracy is the more 
remarkable because the letters which he supposes himself to edit 
would have furnished, if he had taken the trouble to read and to 
understand them, the correction of nearly all his mistakes. The 
Foreign Office was luckily provided with sub-editors in the form 
of Under-Secretaries, and perhaps Lord Derby may sometimes 
have exercised a power of revision as editor-in-chief. 

Notwithstanding the shortcomings of the nominal editor, the 
collection is interesting and valuable. No carelessness can deprive 
Lord Malmesbury of the advantage of descent from a famil 
which for two or three generations combined personal merit wit. 
good fortune, Mr. James Harris, the author of Hermes, was an 
accomplished scholar. With good connexions, a good estate, anda 
pocket borough, as a steady supporter of the Crown and the Govern- 
ment he naturally became a Lord of the Admiralty, a Lord of the 
Treasury, and Comptroller of the Household to Queen Charlotte. 
He had also sufficient interest to make his son a Secretary of 
Embassy at twenty-three, and a Minister Plenipotentiary at 
twenty-four; and the indus and conspicuous ability of 
the younger James Harris fairly earned promotion to the 
highest diplomatic posts, to a peerage, and to an earldom. The 
see editor has redeemed some of his numerous miscarriages 
y publishing an admirable letter in which the veteran Ambas- 
sador, after his own retirement, warns his son, Lord Fitzharris, 

nst an indolent preference of private life to official business. 
No better argument has ever been urged for “that governable, 
temperate ambition which excites in us an emulation to preserve 
and maintain honourably and becomingly the station in which we 
are placed, to act up to its standard, to keep pace at least with, if 
not to surpass, our equals by the practice of worthy means for 
worthy ends, and thus afford us reputation and occupation, two 
of the most never-failing ingredients to procure us content and 
self-approbation in this life.’ The remonstrance succeeded, but 
only for a time, and the second Lord Malmesbury spent the 
greater part of his life as a country gentleman. The splendour 
of the family was not revived until the elevation of the present 
Earl to the rank of Foreign Secretary. The despatches and 
letters of the first Lord Malmesbury, which were published by 
his grandson five-and-twenty years ago, are among the best con- 
temporary materials for the history of Europe during his time. 
The almost total absence of private letters to his friends and 
family during his numerous and important missions is explained 
by the editor's statement that in former times the correspondence 
of Ministers abroad was examined at the Foreign Office. It is 
not surprising that, under such conditions, diplomatists confined 
their communications to the rarest and the driest of letters; but 
it is strange that even in that age of absurdities it should have 
been thought necessary to supervise the correspondence of an 
ambassador with his wife, his father, or his sister. 

The letters in the present collection, extending over a period of 
seventy-six years, from 1745 to 1820, are of the most various 
character, = abundant gossip mellowed by time, a few 
important political documents, oak an extremely interesting 
series of letters written during active service in the Peninsula 
and during the Waterloo campaign by the present General Sir 
G. Bowles. The first public event in the series is the rebellion of 
1745, and it closes with the Thistlewood conspiracy and the trial 


of Queen Caroline. To students interested in social as well as 
political history, the gradual change of tone and thought in 
similar compilations is always curious and instructive. To the 
correspondents of Mr. and Mrs. Harris in 1745 and 1746 it seems 
never to occur that the execution of the Janobite lords was either 
an avoidable severity or even a shocking necessity. Happening to 
be loyal subjects, they are nevertheless neither cruel nor vin- 
dictive, but they engage seats at the trials as if they were taking 
places at the theatre, and they report the events and rumours of 
the time as ordinary articles of news. Mrs, Harris, whose letters 
occupy a large part of the first volume, is a lively and spirited 
writer, and she seems to have been an indefatigable frequenter of 
society. It may be conjectured that, in the nineteenth as in the 
mS ag century, ladies devote part of their letters to the 
subject of dress; but a sensation of oddity is produced by elabo- 
rate descriptions of the finery, not only of women, but of men. A 
few conventional refinements have been introduced within the last 
hundred years, and it is consolatory to find that some alleged 
improprieties of the present day were anticipated by former gene- 
rations of fashionable women. One of Mrs. Harris’s letters con- 
tains an account of a visit to Greenwich in the Admiralty barge, 
when her husband was a member of the Board. One of the dishes 
consisted of the smallest fish which she had ever seen, only to be 
procured at Greenwich, and known by the unfamiliar name of 
whitebait. On their return the party was compelled, by the state 
of the tide, to disembark at an inconvenient spot, and . Harris 
says that they had a “beastly walk.” Attending a public masquerade 
at that splendid building which is still known as the Pantheon in 
Oxford Street, she comments on the likeness of one of her daughters 
to a celebrated courtezan who was present, and playfully remarks 
that she herself and her other daughter were almost afraid of com- 
promising their characters by appearing in such aay The 
next correspondent of the Times who may complain of the recog- 
nition by modern ladies of the existence of improper persons will 
scarcely be justified in contrasting their freedom with the reserve 
of their great-grandmothers. In matters of this kind convention 
and habit are a sufficient excuse, but undoubtedly strict customs 
are in themselves sometimes to be commended. . Harris shows 
remarkable ability in the summaries of political news which she 
writes to her son during his residence abroad. Her accounts of 
budgets and of debates are as clear and as accurate as if they had 
been drawn up by a practised journalist. Her daughter who mar- 
ried Mr. Robinson, an uncle of the late Lord De Grey, shows in 
some of the letters in the second volume that she inherited the 
epistolary gifts of her mother. 

General Bowles’s letters from the Peninsula to Lord Fitzharris, 
if they were bulky enough to form a volume, would deserve sepa- 
rate publication ; and Lord Malmesbury has judged rightly in in- 
cluding them in the family correspondence. On one question of 
military history which has been often and vehemently discussed 
they furnish strong, if not conclusive, evidence. If the words of 
the Duke of Wellington on hearing of the advance of Napoleon 
are correctly reported, there can be no doubt that he was sur- 
prised on the eve of Quatre-Rras. According to Sir G. Bowles, 
the Duke, after telling the Prince of Orange, who brought 
the news, to go to bed, remained in the ball-room twen 
minutes, and then said to the Duke of Richmond, “ ‘TI thi 
it is time for me to go to bed likewise.’ He then asked the 
Duke of Richmond in a whisper if he had a map, and they 
went together into the ig: sees The Duke of Wellington 
shut the door and said, ‘Napoleon has humbugged me, by 
G—. He has gained twenty-four hours march on me.’ The 
Duke of Richmond said, ‘What do you intend doing?’ The 
Duke of Wellington replied, ‘I have ordered the army to con- 
centrate at Quatre-Bras, but we shall not stop him there; and 
if so, I must fight him here’ (at the same time passing his thumb- 
nail over the position of Waterloo). He then said adieu, and left 
the house by another way. . . . The conversation in the Duke 
of Richmond’s dressing-room was repeated to me, two minutes 
after it occurred, by the Duke of Richmond, who was to have had 
the command of the reserve, if formed, and to whom I was to 
have been aide-de-camp. He marked the Duke of Wellington’s 
thumb-nail with a pencil on the map, and we often looked at it 
together some months afterwards.” On the morning of the 17th 
Captain Bowles was in conversation with the Duke of Wellington 
at Quatre-Bras, when “ a staff officer arrived, his horse covered 
with foam, and whispered to the Duke, who without the least 
change of countenance gave him some orders and dismissed him. 
He then turned round to me, and said, ‘Old Blucher has had a 
d—d good licking, and gone back to Wavre, eighteen miles. As 
he has gone back, we must go too. I suppose in England they 
will say we have been licked. I can’t help it; as they are gone: 
back, we must go too.’” The little vernacular expletives with 
which the Duke adorns his simple and vigorous style add a plea- 
sant verisimilitude to the reports of his conversation at two critical 
moments. 

Another and more important historical controversy ap to 
be settled by a letter from Mr. Ross, Mr. Canning’s Private 
Secretary, to Lord Malmesbury, bearing the date of Septem-: 
ber 21, 1807. The bombardment of Copenhagen had taken place, 
at the beginning of the same month, and the citadel and arsenal 
were occupied by the English —- on the 8th. The justification, 
of the attack on Denmark in time of peace has always been founded: 
on the secret article of the ig 4 of Tilsit which provided as: 
between Napoleon and Alexander for the transfer of the Danish’ 
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land and sea forces to France. The Ministers, and especially Canning 
as Foreign Secretary, steadily refused to give any explanation of 
their conduct; and nearly all historians have assumed that they 
had by some means contrived to obtain a communication of the 
secret articles. Mr. Ross was at this time instructed to forward all 
the Foreign Office intelligence to Lord Malmesbury, who had 
long before formed a close political intimacy with Mr. a 
On the 21st of September Mr. Ross reports the arrival of 
Robert Wilson with despatches from St. Petersburg containing an 
account of certain assurances received by the — Ambassador, 
Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, from the Minister, General 
Budberg, and from the Emperor Alexander himself. Mr. Ross 
proceeds to say:—“ Mr. Canning seems to think from all this—I 
should have sooner observed that no secret articles have been 
communicated—that there may be no secret articles, but he seems 
eonvinced that a general understanding was agreed upon between 
the two Emperors which is hostile to us.” Mr. Canning’s 
suspicion was perfectly justified, but it is not satisfactory to dis- 
cover that the insufficient excuse which has been alleged for an 
act of high-handed violence had no real foundation. Henceforth 
it must be admitted that the English Government had no know- 
ledge of the secret articles of Tilsit when it was determined to 
seize the Danish fleet for the purpose of preventing it from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Even as a matter of policy it 
would have been far better that Napoleon should have had the 
use of the Danish fleet than that the Government and people 
of Denmark should have been forced into bitter and justifiable 
hostility to England. The subsequent transfer of Norway to 
Sweden in payment of the services of Bernadotte completed and 

rolonged the feeling of anger and resentment which had only 
we to subside when it was revived by the ill-omened negotia- 
tions which ended in the severance from Denmark of Schleswig 
and Holstein. The wrong which was perpetrated in 1807 must 
remain without excuse. 

Lord Malmesbury’s argument to his son on the advantages of 
active public life might have found illustration in the present 
correspondence. During all the time which it covers the members 
ot his family were intimately or remo associated with the 
conduct of great affairs, in their own persons or through their 
friends and associates. Lord Malmesbury was himself the guardian 
of Lord Palmerston, who consults him on Mr. Percival’s offer of 
the place of Chancellor of the Exchequer in the year 1809. The 
details of the negotiation are curious, though the main facts were 
already well known. The Prime Minister, wishing to relieve him- 
self of the departmental business of the Exchequer, hesitated 
between Lord Palmerston and Mr. Milnes, father of the present 
Lord Houghton, whose claims as a successful Parliamentary orator 
were allowed by Lord Palmerston to be superior to his own. 
Both candidates were of the mature age of twenty-three, and 
Lord Palmerston modestly suggested that he had only spoken 
once in the House of Commons, and that he was utterly ignorant 
of finance. Lord Henry Petty had been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at the same age two years before; and it seemed that 
Mr. Pitt’s precocious and paradoxical success was likely to form a 
precedent for the future. Notwithstanding Lord Malmesbury’s 
encouraging advice, Lord Palmerston contented himself with the 
office of Secretary at War, and eighteen years ela before his 
admission to the Cabinet. Mr. Milnes also ref the offer, and 
in default of another opportunity spent the rest of his life as a 
private gentleman. A compilation which combines similar frag- 
ments of biography and of history with pictures of society and of 

cter requires no impossible unity of composition or of pur- 

to make it interesting and amusing. If a moral or general 
inference were to be deduced from the Malmesbury Correspondence, 
it would be a safe proposition that the pleasantest condition of 
life which has yet been known in the world was that of the more 
intelligent portion of the English aristocracy from the middle of 
the eighteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth. 


ENGLISH TOWN GILDS.* 

HE Early English Text Society may fuirly be congratulated 

on having made a very important contribution to the study of 

our municipal history. The subject of borough life is pre-eminently 
an English subject; it {is in the English town alone that civic 
existence grew naturally out of Teutonic freedom. In England 
the town was in its origin simply a piece of the general country, 
organized on the same type and governed in the same way with 
the districts around. ‘its life and character became afterwards 
exceptional, it was not the town that had changed; when the 
freeholds had become extinct, and the freeman without the 
town wall had sunk into the tenant of a lord, the borough 
remained like a fragment of the older English freedom which had 
elsewhere passed away. It.is important to note this characteristic 
of our towns, separating them as it does at once from the Con- 


tinental cities which had preserved throughout their Roman insti- 
tutions, the German boroughs founded with a special purpose b 
Henry the Fowler, or the French communes of the elevent 


The English town was neither earlier nor later than 
the original constitution of the English people. It is for this 
* The Original Ordinances of more than One Hundred English Gilds, §c. 


Edited by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq.; with a preliminary Essay by L 
Brentano. London: Early English Text Society. 1870, 4 eet 


reason that the distinguished German scholars to whom we owe the 
completest investigation of the subject have looked for the origi 
of civil life in the Gild Statutes of Exeter and Abbotsbury or ig 
the Dooms of London, Even the Gild Statutes of Denmark, the 
most detailed statement of the life of such associations which 
—- can show, were probably transplanted from England 
King Cnut; and it is in the earlier English legislation alone that 
we can trace step by step the formation of the Town Gild. Fy 
its original source we need not look, as has been often suggested, 
either to the monastic organization of Christianity or to the older 
collegia of the Roman Empire. The Gild sprang naturally enough 
from the inevitable development of Teutonic life. Society am 
the German races rested originally on the simple family basis; jt 
was the family who fought and settled side by side, the kinsmen 
who were bound together for mutual protection, and who were 
mutually responsible for each other’s crimes. In the later legislation 
of the early English kings, we see society slowly outgrow; 
these closer ties of blood, and the “ frith-gild,” the association of 
neighbours for the same purposes of justice and self-defence, 
superseding the older association of the kinsfolk. The change, ag 
we have said, was a natural and inevitable one; but it marks an 
important stage in Teutonic progress. War, the growth of States, 
the incursions of the Northmen, the advance of feudalism, wag 
everywhere rendering the isolated existence of the Teutonic free. 
man impossible. His only resource against a compulsory depend- 
ence upon some powerful patron was to seek protection in a 
federation of his fellow-freemen, to become in fact a member of a 
gild. In the preface to the present volume Dr. Brentano hag 
pointed out the violent opposition which this federal moye- 
ment received from the Carolings; a series of Imperial capi- 
tularies threatened such unions with penalties of scourging, nose- 
slitting, and banishment. Louis le Débonnaire even called on the 
lords to suppress gilds among their serfs, under threat of bei 
punished themselves. ‘Even when the poor people, who were 
without protection against the inroads of the Normans, leagued 
themselves into sworn brotherhoods, and in this manner ofiered 
firm resistance to the robbers, they were cut down by the 
Frankish nobles as a reward for their bravery.” The readers of 
Norman history will recall the cruel suppression of a similar 
movement towards free organization on the part of the — 
which took place under Richard the Good. In England the atti 
tude of the kings seems to have been utterly different. Alfred 
recognises the responsibility of the “ gegyldan ” side by side with 
that of the family. Under A‘thelstan we see them accepted 
as the constituent elements of borough life in the Dooms 
of London. The town-gild, in fact, was precisely similar to 
other frith-gilds ; within as without the walls land was 
the test of freedom, the landless man had no civic as he 
had no national existence, and the voluntary association in which 
the life and government of the borough resided was simply a 
brotherhood of landed proprietors within its walls. 

It is to the history of these town-gilds, whose origin we have 
sketched, that the present volume isa valuable contribution. We 
have so often insisted on the mass of unpublished materials for 
the illustration of our municipal antiquities which exist in our 
national and civic archives, that it is no little pleasure to find 
some sort of interest in the subject at last awakening. The 
corporation of Bristol alone represents at the present moment the 
older civic ignorance which a little time back excluded histori¢e 
scholars from the muniment-rooms of English towns, The rest 
have freely opened their treasures to inquiry, and one at least, the 
city of Southampton, has had the courage to publish its more 
important charters. We can already see the result of such a 
removal of restrictions. The hopes which Lord Romilly 
excited by his selection of the Liber Albus and Liber Cus- 
tumarum for a place among the earlier publications of the 
Rolls series have not indeed been fulfilled by the appear 
ance of any similar volumes, but the inquiries of the recent 
Commission are directing themselves to the exploration of 
the various municipal archives, and the formation of a rough cate 
logue of their contents. Valuable, however, as these are—and we 
have before pointed out that only Italy and the Netherlands 
surpass us in the wealth of their civic documents—it is to our 
national records that we must mainly look for the elucidation of 
the history of English towns, Charter and Patent Rolls preserve 
many an incident of civic life which would have perished if left 
only to the neglect and ignorance of town clerks, while the early 
development of the Royal authority here has embodied in State 
Papers crises of municipal existence of which no purely civic 
record could be expected to exist. ‘The memory of the Insurrection 
of Bristol, for instance, or of its warfare with the lords of Berkely, 
is preserved by a continuous series of entries in the Patent Ro. 
while no trace of either lingers in the archives of the city 
itself, The documents printed in the present volume are mainly 
derived from public sources; they consist of a bundle of returns 
made to the Crown in obedience to an Act of Parliament passed in 
the twelfth year of Richard Il. The abuses of the trade 
gilds seem to have been among the matters which the sixteen 
Acts of this Parliament were intended to redress, and writs were 
directed to every sheriff to call on the various crafts within his 
shire for copies of their charters and regulations. More than five 
hundred of such returns exist, and to his selections from 
these the late Mr. Toulmin Smith, to whose energy and labour it 
is impossible to pay too high a tribute, has added a second series 
of similar documents collected from the archives of Exeter, 
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— 
: ester, and other towns. With the exception of the volumes 
_, records of which we have before spoken, no such mass 
of civic materials has ever yet been inted in England, and their 
value is great”y enhanced by the Introduction which Dr. Brentano, 
an eminent foreign scholar who has lately visited ie for 
the p of studying the history of our gilds, has been 
jnduced to prefix to them. The one drawback in fact to 
the real excellence of the book Ties, as usual, in the 
vagaries of Mr. Furnivall. We really don’t know how to deal 
with Mr. Furnivall. It is impossible not to respect the self- 
sacrificing energy of his labour in connexion with this series of 
ish Texts, and yet volume after volume only displays him as 
capering over its pages with a string of grotesque absurdities. Of 
all people in the world one would have thought he might have 
left Dr. Brentano alone. Dr. Brentano at any rate knows a great 
deal about the subject, while Mr. Furnivall manifestly knows 
nothing at all. But we hardly get through a dozen pages of the 
preface before Mr. Furnivall skips on to the stage, and begins a series 
of little games with the German scholar. He “ thinks” that his 
derivation of the Gild from the family “contradicts the supposi- 
tion of the origin of Gilds in England.” Dr. Brentano can only 
reply that it does nothing of the sort. Then he skips off to the 
uestion of “Religious Guilds,” and insists on their name being 
Sent to “ Social,” in deference to an opinion of Mr. Toulmin 
Smith. “I think we settled the name together,” he remarks :— 
To have called them “ Religious” because of their ornament of a saint’s 
name, would have seemed to him and to me a monstrous contradiction in 
the days of Chaucer and Wycliffe, of William, who had the vision of Piers 
the Ploughman, and others who have left us records of what Romanism, 
‘with its monks and friars, practically then was in England. 


Dr. Brentano is naturally a little staggered by such an outburst; 
he thinks that “ an historical treatise ought to give its subject 
its historical name,” and pleads that in maintaining the epithet 
“ religious” he simply followed the example of everybody who 
had ever written on the subject. The exercise, in fact, of these 
very social duties to which the gild brothers were bound by the 
wild statutes “ was considered in the time when these gilds 
existed as an exercise of religion, obseqium religionis.” But 
over the talk about Wycliffe and Piers Ploughman even Dr, 
Brentano’s patience breaks down. “ How the bad morals of the 
Roman clergy of the fourteenth century in England can prevent 
any one from calling the gilds existing among the laity from the 
days of Hincmar to the Reformation ‘religious’ I am at a loss 
to understand.” A blow which would have crushed most men 
seems only to have imparted additional vivacity to Mr. Furnivall. 
He coolly informs Dr. Brentano that his reasons for maintaining the 
old appellation “were to be sought for in connexion with the fact 
of my being a Roman Catholic, and he has even asked me to 
state this fact to my readers in order to caution them against 
my prejudices”! As Mr. Furnivall prints this statement him- 
self, we suppose there can be no doubt of its accuracy. But we 
trust that Dr. Brentano has not returned to Germany with the 
notion that conduct of this kind is common among English 
scholars. 

Short as it is, Dr. Brentano’s introduction is the first at- 
tempt which has as yet been made in England to give form to 
our municipal history. The treatises of Madox and Brady are 
mere bundles of records. The more elaborate work of Stephens 
and Merewether is exclusively concerned with the privilege of 
representation. The special excellence of Dr. Brentano’s effort 
lies in his familiarity with the corresponding forms of municipal 
development which existed on the Continent. The great 
works of Wilda, Hartwig, and others, in which the subject 
has been elaborately investigated, are but little known in 
England, and the obscure revolutions of the boroughs gain 
a remarkable freshness and life when they are brought into 
relation, as in the present treatise, with the revolutions of 
the free cities of the Rhine. There are few subjects less 
intelligible when viewed from a mere English standpoint than 
that of the gild merchant—the transition from the old union of the 
landed proprietors to a new union on the basis of trade. But in 
the earlier ages of borough life the distinction between land and 
eommerce which is so familiar to men of our day had hardly 
begun to exist. When Duke Berthold of Zahringen founded 
Freiburg in the Bresgau, he gathered a group of merchants together 
and gave each man a plot of land for his freehold in the destined 
market-place. Rights of trade, like all other civic rights, lay ex- 
clusively with these landed settlers ; the regulation of commerce, 
in common with all other forms of jurisdiction, rested exclusively 
in their hands. They formed, in fact, the town; it was only as 
the mass of new settlers grouped around them—escaped serfs, 
traders without landed holding, families who had lost their 
“lot” in the borough—that they passed into a patriciate. The 
growth of wealth produced a new division, the greater commerce 
remained exclusively in the hands of the landed citizens, the poor 
and unfree became the bulk of the handicraftsmen. It was in 
Flanders that the struggle between the two bodies which was to 
Yun on through the twelfth and thirteenth centuries first an- 
nounced itself in the formation of the craft-gilds, at first mere 
voluntary associations for the regulation of trade among their 
members, but whose next step was to assume the general regula- 
tion of trade throughout the town. Such a step naturally brought 
them into conflict with the older merchant-gil , and it is this war 
of the “minores” against the “ majores,” of the “commune” 
against the “prudhommes,” which forms the first great civic 


revolution. In the German cities the struggle was as fierce as 
the supremacy of the burghers had been complete. At Brussels 
the patrician might with impunity box the ears of the “man 
without hearth and honour who lives by his labour.” In Cologne 
the handicraftsmen were all but reduced to serfage. The result 
was a century of bloody struggle, in Flanders and along the Rhine, 
before the victory passed almost universally to the craft-gilds. In 
England the abuse had been less, and the revolution took milder 
forms. But even here the struggle—unnoticed as it is by our 
common historians—was bitter enough. We miss in Dr. 
Brentano’s account any reference to such revolutions as those 
of London or Bristol, the famous rising under William Fitz- 
Osborn, or the victory of the “commune” and the reactionary 
vengeance of the burghers which marked the varying phases of 
the Baron’s war. The true es of the aggressors lay in the 
pecuniary distress of the kings. h charter of privilege, though 
it was a loss to the merchant-gild, was a gain of annual payments 
to the Crown, It was in the drain of his Norman wars that 
Henry I. sold the first charters to the Weavers’ Gild, and the 
purely financial policy of the Angevin kings steadily favoured the 
rise of the craftsmen. By the pon of the fourteenth century the 
contest was in fact over; even in London, where the resistance 
had been strongest, the election of all civic officers had been 
transferred from the wards—the local gatherings of the landed 
proprietors—to the traders. The change was then, however, little 
more than a change of name. The wealthier citizens had enrolled 
themselves in the trade-gilds; and the gilds themselves were 
passing into the very position of the older patriciate against which 
they had struggled. An oligarchy of capitalists had super- 
seded the oligarchy of landed proprietors. The advance 
of trade had turned the craft-gild into a mere machinery 
for the investment of capital, and the spirit of monopoly 
made admission into the ranks of the craftsmen more 
more difficult. It was an attempt to remedy the abuses of 
such a system that produced the bundle of returns which form 
the basis of Mr. Toulmin’s book. All reform, however, proved 
unsuccessful; the economic disturbance produced by the Black 
Death only brought into open day the hidden struggle which had 
long been going on between the trades and the working-classes, 
and the regulations which stud so thickly the pages of Mr. Riley’s 
Memorials of London Life show how vigorously and relentlessly 
the struggle was carried on. Within, the trade-gilds shrivelled 
up into oligarchies which denied the bulk of their members any 
right of self-government; but the favour of the Government 
which found in the capitalist class a support against the noblesse 
and a ready source of financial relief prolonged their existence, 
till handicrafts and the corporations which governed them fell 
before the rise of the larger manufactures. We need not follow 
Dr. Brentano into the disquisition on trade-unions which forms 
the close of his Introduction; but we cannot part from his work 
without expressing our sense of its value, and of the modesty and 
research which characterize it throughout. We are glad to see 
that the Introduction is published in a separate form; we could 
suggest no better handbook to those who wish to acquire some 
sort of knowledge of one of the most interesting tie os of our 
national development. 


WILD LIFE AMONG THE KURDS.* 


lw is almost always pleasant to hear a man tell his own per- 
sonal adventures, and not those he has gathered, sometimes 
laboriously enough, from the researches of others; as the former— 
though not seldom ungracefully woven together—have at all events 
the merit of a freshness which the second class can never claim. 
Hence we were prepared to receive Major Millingen’s work with 
the favour due to entire originality, and to believe in it as a fair 
statement of facts he had himself witnessed or investigated. We 
are not disappointed in our first conception of it; for the volume 
reads pleasantly as a journal of travel in districts never, that we 
know, described before, with accounts of a population of whom 
more famous travellers have given us only occasional glimpses. The 
fact is, the district Major Millingen has surveyed—not without good 
chance of success as being himself the commander of a Turkish 
regiment—happens, chiefly from its geographical position, to be 
about the only portion of Western Asia which has not been more 
or less fully described during the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
And we notice this the more, when we remember the journals of 
such men as Ker Porter, MacDonald Kinneir, Sheil, Rawlinson, 
Frazer, and, last not least, of Mr. Layard, all of whom have told 
us more or less of parts of Kurdistan, while no one has noticed 
the smaller and remoter district which it has been Major Mil- 
lingen’s lot to examine. 

The fact is, the geographical limits of Kurdistan have varied so 
much that different writers have sometimes spoken of it as a 
small and insignificant district, at other times have extended it 
beyond its possible limits. Major Millingen clearly points out this 
when he says :— 

In the old world the name of Koordistan was unknown, as no portion of 
Asia went under that denomination except a part of the Anti-Taurus 

Mountains of Hakkiari) where the Karduchians (Koords) used to live. 
The northern part of Koordistan, which now constitutes the province of 
Van, used to form, in ancient geography, the eastern portion of the king- 
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diocese has remained, however, unaltered, as the Mufti of Van assumes still 
the title of the Mullah of Koordistan. ae 


So much for the present territorial boundaries of Kurdistan. ° A 
brief analysis of Major Millingen’s own tour will show the chief 
oints of which he can speak from personal experience. Thus, 
aving been appointed to the command ofa regiment in Kurdistan, 
the Major commences his journey eastwards from Erzeroum ; and 
he clearly shows by his descriptions, whether of scenery or of mili- 
and strategical positions, that he is a shrewd observer, well 
accustomed to improvise comforts in the roughest life. He had 
for his companions a certain Beharam Agha, a Turkish merchant 
who was travelling to Van, accompanied by those jealous daughters 
of mischief—his harem. Hear how these ladies had to journey, 
and envy them if you can; the object of course being that no 
irreverent male eye, least of all that of a Frank, should detect 
the hidden beauties so carefully guarded from his sight :— 

One way of travelling for ladies [says Major Millingen] is that of seating 
themselves comfortably inside a takhtaravan, which is a kind of chaise-a- 
porteurs or sedan, carried by two mules—one in front and the other behind. 
This method of undertaking a journey is very expensive, so that it only falls 
to the lot of the harems of rich Pashas to indulge in such a luxury. The 
other plan is that of riding inside a machine called the Maghfeh, which con- 
sists of two rather large and flat boxes tied on to the sides of a pack-saddle, 
Small mattresses and cushions being arranged on the inside, the two com- 
partments form but one snuggish berth, where two women can make 
themselves comfortable, provided they sit all the while with their legs 
crossed. The whole of the concern is covered up with white calico, having 
thus the appearance of a small tent, with an arched roof, perched on the 
back of a horse. The travelling ladies have no other way of entering or 
quitting their berth but by climbing up and down the neck of the quadruped 
to whose care their lives are entrusted. The horse carrying the Maghfeh 
is, as a measure of precaution, led by a special guide, known under the name 
of Hekeém. The skill displayed by these fellows is not of an ordina 
character, as notwithstanding the difficulty of carrying women and chil- 
dren with such primitive and clumsy apparatus along the edges of precipices 
and across streams and rivers, they seldom meet with disasters, 


Further on our author sketches as —— the fording of the 
rapid Araxes by means of carts attached to buffaloes, who, swim- 
ming across, drag with them not only themselves but the heavy, 
scarcely floating, weights behind them—the stream, we rejoice to 
say, maintaining the character long since given to it by the 
atest poet of Roman times, pontem indignatus Araxes. Major 
illingen, we see, believes, or perhaps rather asserts the native 
belief, that the Araxes is the Gihon of Genesis—a view which 
will not hold water beside the recent interpretations of the cunei- 
form inscriptions; all evidence at present available pvinting to a 
more southern Aabitat for the legends of early Biblical history— 
possibly to the plains near the confluence of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates—not improbably to some part of Susiana. It is difficult 
to say whence arose the idea of the Ark resting on the summit of 
a mountain covered, like Ararat, with perpetual snow; but, doubt- 
less, the legend was strengthened by the belief that the Chaldseans 
were the Carduchi of old [the present Kurds]. The interpreta- 
tion of the cuneiform legends has, however, proved that the great 
Chaldean Empire belonged to Southern Babylonia; thus confirm- 
ing Isaiah’s notice of the Chaldeans, “ whose cry is in their 
ships.” 

One thing we may add, that a just view of the origin of the 
Chaldeans has been much mystified by a false etymology adopted 
for years, we might say centuries, by scholars of eminence, who 
maintained that the roots of the two names Carduchi and Chaldeei, 
Khurd and Khald, were only modifications of the same root- 
syllable. 

Continuing his eastward journey, Major Millingen describes with 
skill and felicity the striking character of the country through 
which he was travelling, the magnificent scenery of the Akdagh 
mountains, the grand and noble forms of the Subhan-dagh, with 
the Nemrood mountains and the plain of Bitlis, through which we 
doubt not our author is correct in supposing that the Ten Thousand 
marched nearly 2,400 years ago. Indeed it is in his constant re- 
ferences to Xenophon, all well told, that the scholar will most 
rejoice, showing as they do that Major Millingen traversed an 
almost unknown region with a better guide than Murray—to wit, 
“The Retreat of the Ten Thousand ”—if not in his hands, at all 
events at his fingers’ ends. Thus, in describing the passage of 
the Euphrates, he tells the same story as is told by Xenophon, 
A certain man from Rhodes came to Xenophon saying, “I require 
two thousand inflated skins, and I will carry over your four thousand 
Hoplites.” As did the Rhodians, so did the Assyrians five cen- 
turies before, and so too did they who, on a small kelek, enabled 
Major Millingen and his party to cross the Euphrates, “The 
only difference,” says he, “existing between the kelek we had 
mounted and the one described by Xenophon is that ours was a 
small one, having only about fifty skins.” 

Again, though perhaps this is a small matter, our traveller, in 
visiting an extraordinary fortress among the mountains now called 


Rawlinson and of other scholars have now demonstrated that 
the cuneiform inscriptions there do not refer, as was thought, to 
Semiramis, but to Xerxes. In more modern times it has been 
held in succession by the Seljuks, Turkomans, and Timur, till at 
length it fell into the hands of the Turks in 1533. 

Major Millingen gives an interesting account of the produce and 
minerals, the agriculture, and the daily life of the Kurds at and 
around Van, some points in which will probably be new to many 
readers, Thus the Kurds consider the horse too noble an 
animal to be made use of for any other purpose than that of 
riding or action in the field. They use instead the ass, the mule, 
and the ox, the latter, however, chiefly as beasts of burden. 
Caring little for agriculture, the Kurds use the ox where other 
nations use the horse. ‘ For this purpose,” says Major Millingen, 
“a pair of large wallets is put on its back, and it can thus easily 
carry a weight of 150 pounds. The wallets are fastened with 
two woollen ropes, one of which passes under the belly of the 
animal, and the other from behind. As the tribe moves about in 
its wandering tours, the oxen carry the provisions, the utensils, 
and the wealth of a Kurdish household. It is on the back of 
these peaceable and forbearing quadrupeds that the Kurd en- 
trusts the dearest objects in his possession—his wives and his 
little ones.” He adds, “In Kurdistan the cat is remarkable for 
its beauty, possessing a rich and fine fur, a splendid tail, and two 
eae tutts of hair on the top of his ears. This kind of cat is 

nown all through the East by the denomination of Van cats. In 
Europe these animals are the pets of ladies; but the denomination 
of Angora cats which is given to them is erroneous.” 

But perhaps the most interesting portion of Major Millingen’s 
work is where he contrasts the character of the two rival and 
adjoining nations, the Armenians and the Turks; comprised as 
these notices are in the lives of Dervish Bey the Ottoman, and 
of Sheran Bey the Armenian. Dervish Bey, the son of a native 
Pasha of Van, at first unsuccessfully defended that fortress against 
his co-religionists of Constantinople, but was ultimately caught 
and sent into exile for some years. In his enforced retirement 
he foresaw that opposition to the Sultan would not pay; 9, 
making his submission, he came back again to Van, to serve the 
rulers that he might oppress the people. “ Through cunning 
and craft he thus succeeded in getting as much power over the 
country as his ancestors ever had. His fortune increasing, he 
became proprietor of large estates, built for himself a fine palace, 
and freely indulged his lust for profligacy and debauchery.” 

Sheran Bey, the Armenian, owed all his success in life to his 
labour, his learning, his superiority of mind, and to the early 
acquisition of a sound education. Even the Mussulmans were 
compelled to acknowledge the ascendency of his intellect, and 
hence a seat in the Administrative Council of his province could 
not be refused to him. “The poor,” adds Major Millingen, 
“have always looked upon Sheran as their protector and friend. 
The parallel between these two men, Dervish Bey and Sheran 
Bey, presents one of those living proofs which establish beyond 
doubt the relative value of the two antagonistic systems of Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism ; one showing the triumph of brutal 
force, with vice and corruption as its consequence, the other 
proving that labour and industry are associated with virtue.” _ 

With regard to the races that now inhabit Kurdistan, Major 
Millingen, referring to Xenophon, shows, we think, beyond all 
doubt, that the Carduchi can be no others than the modern 
Kurds of the Hakkiari mountains; a view unquestionably 
strengthened by the fact that the Persians, who have known 
them the longest, and the Turks, give them essentially the same 
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dom of Armenia. . . . In modern times the contrary is the case. Instead | Pirum, is shown “a collection of brass plates and dishes, genuing 
of know- | specimens of barbaric splendour.” He is at once reminded, ang 
of mankind, or ose Who r over its destinies. .« . « ’ 
aes eten is that part of Asiatic Turkey which is comprised from north to nightly bee of ages s account of the poser g eople, where he 
south between Mount Ararat and the frontiers of Georgia on one side, | S8Y8 (Anab. iv. 1), The houses were provided with a large 
and the neighbourhood of Baghdad on the other; while from east to west | quantity of brass dishes.” Another instance is perhaps yet more 
its limits may be considered to be the Persian frontier and the borders of | remarkable. In his onward journey towards Van, Major Millingen 
Asia Minor and Lazistan. . . Up tothe Crimean war [Major Millingen encamped in certain Kurdish pe Ato and could not therefore 
adds] the province of Koordistan used to form a distinct Pashalik which | fai] to notice the way in which they stored their wine—name] 
consisted of the present Sandjaks of Van, Bayazid, Hakkiari and Mussul ; | d cist bl tis 
but at that time the province of Koordistan was suppressed, the above-men- | 12 Cemented cisterns, oblong In s apes aving the appearance of an 
tioned Sandjaks being then placed under the authority of the Pasha or | ancient sarkophagus, within whic were two rows of earthen 
Governor-General of Erzeroum. The ecclesiastical administration of the | jars of different sizes, the shape of them being exactly that of the 
ee ancient Greek amphore.” He adds, “ I recollected that Xenophon 
mentions (Anab. iv. 2) that, on —— through the Kardukian 
mountains, his army was stationed in villages where the houseg 
were so well provided with wine tat this liquor was kept in 
cemented cisterns; and, further, that in another passage the Greek 
| historian speaks also of a kind of malt liquor kept in earthen jars, 
My researches have, I think, put beyond doubt the accuracy of 
Xenophon’s statements, and are of a nature to show the historical, 
geographical, and ethnological importance which is to be attached 
| to the accounts handed down to posterity by that illustrious 
writer. Every phrase, every word of his, is found, after an in- 
terval of twenty-three centuries, to be of the most scrupulous 
exactitude, leaving no room for doubt or controversy.” Passing 
on by slow and difficult tracks of rough and mountainous country, 
| and skirting the famous Lake of Van—the ancient Arsissta Palus 
—Major Millingen at length reached the city of that name, now, 
as it has been for many centuries, one of the most important 
places in that part of Asia. Van has indeed many claims on 
the attention of the historian and geographer ; as traditionally its 
first foundation has been attributed, though erroneously, to 
Semiramis; whence one of its native names, Semiram-gherd, or 
| the town or fortress of Semiramis. The researches of Sir H, 
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that in their own tongue (Kart manche), the variations 
only between Kurd, Kurt, We hold, therefore, 
with Major Millingen, that the present Koords do represent the 
classical Carduchi, and that “ this nation still occupies the same 
country it possessed twenty-three centuries previous to our e och.” 
But there is a second question less easy of solution—and this 
is, Do the resent Koords, who are Aryans, represent the de- 
scendants ot the old Parthians? and here also we are in- 
clined to agree with Major Millingen. “ Besides,” he says, “ the 
identity which can be traced in the warlike dispositions and 
other characteristics common to both, it may be observed that, 
since the Assyrian epoch, the Parthians and the Karduchs are 
the only people who in that part of Asia have maintained 
their nationality against the encroachments of either astern 
or Western conquerors, that is, Persians, Greeks, or Romans.” 
This at least we know, that, after 500 years of more or less suc- 
cessful maintenance of their position up to A.D. 220, the Parthians 
are, historically, never mentioned again ; yet they could not have 
been prc annihilated, and the — is therefore 
strong that a race showing the same independence of spirit, and 
the like hatred to Persian and to Turk—the Kurds of the present 
day—do really represent the position the Parthians held of old 
towards the ancient Persians and the Romans. No wonder that, 
on the success of the Sassanide dynasty, and subsequently during 
the Arab conquest and command of the more readily accessible 
plain countries, these highlanders should have been forgotten, 
and even their name unrecorded in the histories of their constant 
enemies. For, so, indeed, must it ever be with an unlettered 

eople who have had no vates sacer to record their sorrows or 
their virtues. 

It cannot be said that Major Millingen’s description would lead 
any one to choose Kurdistan for a residence. “The Kurd,” 
he remarks, “ is treacherous, and does not feel the least scruple in 
staining his hands with the blood of the guest who has a claim 
on his protection.” Our readers may not, however, be prepared 
for the fact that robbery with violence is sometimes carried on 
by troops of women, who are in this art scarcely inferior to their 
brothers and husbands. 

But it is time we should bring to an end our notice of Major 
Millingen’s interesting volume, with the remark, however, that the 
plundering propensities of the women of the Bilbash tribe must 
not be taken as characteristic of the ordinary Kurdish women. 
On the contrary, it is clear that in many ways the women 
are of a far higher standard than their husbands or brothers, 
while, as is so true of mountain races generally, their moral 
character is beyond suspicion. Major Millingen observes that the 
“Kurdish women, who are anything but idle, are very firm on 
the subject of morals; and that their virtue can be put to trial 
without danger, as, through constant intercourse with men, their 
character partakes of a manly firmness and decision. .... The 
Kurds, like the nomadic Arabs, think little of the harem system 
which the Prophet has rendered compulsory for every believer 
.... they have therefore wisely decided on leaving it on one 
side, taking no notice of it.” And again, “a Kurdish woman 
knows ae about her tribe’s concerns, feuds, plans and con- 
spiracies; she is often the very soul and moving spirit of them.” 


THE AMERICANS AT HOME,* 


HE literature of American travel continues to increase, and 
has gone through a great variety of phases. The earliest 
writers indulged principally in more or less good-humoured cari- 
cature, and were content to dwell chiefly upon the obvious pecu- 
liarities of American manners. The offence which they gave to 
their victims is, we should imagine, pretty much a thing of the 
past. Captain Basil Hall and Mrs. Trollope are no longer reckoned 
amongst the prime causes of international hostility, and a different 
class of writers has taken their place. The modern traveller is 
occasionally a fanatical admirer of democratic institutions, who 
has gone to America in the spirit in which a Mahomedan visits 
Mecca, and returns in a state of intense oratorical effervescence ; 
more frequently he writes with an uncomfortable nervousness, 
like one who feels that a compliment is almost as dangerous as a 
criticism, as though an American were a strange wild animal, ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to the advances of strangers, but about as likely 
to show its teeth as to be soothed. Then we have the more auda- 
cious gentlemen of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s school, who regard 
America as affording admirable subjects for the boldest style of 
Sensation writing, who are not content unless they find at every" 
a new and startling phenomena in politics, religion, and sociology, 
and who are rather inclined to welcome such novelties as amazing 
advances on our old-fashioned European ideas, The one kind of 
writer on America who seems to be exceptionally rare is the gentle- 
man who can tell us quietly and without prejudice what he has 
seen; who is not afraid of causing an international difficulty by 
pointing out the annoyances due to the habit of tobacco-chewing; 
and who has vats A sage to his mind the fact that Americans 
are after all human beings, with a good many of the passions and 
prejudices incident to their kind elsewhere. 
e may say of Mr. Macrae, who appears to have travelled very 
extensively in the States, that he belongs on the whole to this 
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estimable class. He is apparently a sensible and painstaking 
Scotchman, with certain prejudices which we are far from sharing, 
but with the power of making good use of his eyes, and recording 
his observations in an agreeable and unaffected style. He sym 

thizes, on the whole, with the Northern view of the war, but in 
a manner which can be offensive to no rightminded person. He 
expresses an almost exaggerated veneration for General Lee, and 
more especially for Stonewall Jackson, and he is not slow in 
pointing out some of the errors and crimes committed by the con- 
pro of the South. In this matter every reader must judge of 

r. Macrae according to his own views of the principles involved. 
We should be more inclined to find fault with him for a certain 
want of elevation in the standard by which he judges of men and 
things. He falls down and worships that great idol Chicago with 
a zeal which is becoming rather tiresome. Surely it is time for, 
Americans and their friends to find out that the fact that 
a city has grown to a vast meg within thirty or forty. 
years is not quite sufficient to throw a cultivated observer into 
ecstacies of admiration. Mr. Macrae, again, appears, though he 
does not put his sympathies forward too obtrusively, to be an 
ardent supporter of the Free Kirk, though of decidedly liberal 
tendencies. This leads him to estimate certain American preachers 
rather at their own valuation, and to admit claims to intellectual 
greatness which we should be disposed to scrutinize with a little 
more severity. We will not ask what is the judgment which 
ty will form of such men as Mr. Emerson, Mr. Wendell 

hillips, Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, or certain other notabilities 
of the country; but we doubt whether it will quite share Mr. 
Macrae’s enthusiastic hero-worship. We are more surprised to 
find a chapter devoted to the description of the great John Todd 
of whose “magic wand,” as also of his Student’s Manual and 
Truth made Simple, we must confess, in all humility, we were in. 
a lamentable state of ignorance. However, we can pardon Mr. 
Macrae for his delight in discovering that the great Mr. Todd was. 
still in the land of the living, and we hope that Mr. Todd will 
not think it impertinent of Mr. Macrae to treat us to a rather full 
description of his domestic position. In the matter of personality, 
however, we cannot say that Mr. Macrae is a great sinner; and if 
he dwells at rather superfluous length upon some rather second- 
rate people, there is much in his book of more serious interest. To- 
this we shall, therefore, proceed without dwelling at length upon 
the well-known topics which have been only too exhaustively 
treated by innumerable English travellers, 

The best part of the book is that which concerns the Southern. 
States, Few Englishmen have done more than Pay them a flying 
visit since the war, and there is a large field really open to the 
remarks of an intelligent observer. Mr. Macrae travelled from 
Richmond to New Orleans, visiting many of the most interesting 
places, and seeing many of the most distinguished survivors of 
the war. He appears from certain hints to have discussed the 
questions connected with slavery with commendable frankness, and. 
to have been met in a corresponding spirit. Although he sensibly 
refrains from drawing any decided general conclusions, it ma 
perhaps be said that the general result is rather Hope t 
may indeed be taken for granted that a country with such vast. 
natural resources, and a population of so many undeniably fine 
qualities, will recover sooner or later from its present depression. 
All the evidence, however, goes to show that the shock was even 
more tremendous in its effects than might have been supposed. 
Everywhere our author came across the symptoms of a convulsion 
which has upset one order of society and not as yet produced 
another in its place. A whole population of maimed veterans, 
towns still in ruins, and plantations falling out of cultivation, 
seem to be amongst the most conspicuous features of the prospect. 
Mr. Macrae heard a lecture from Admiral Semmes, who has 
apparently taken to that mode of earning a living. He saw 
General Lee at the head of his college, and was apparently 
rather disappointed that the General declined to snatch at the 
openings given by his Scotch interrogator of launching into a disqui- 
sition upon the politics of the country. Nothing, however, as he tells 
us, can exceed the profound veneration in which the great champion 
of the defeated cause is held throughout the South, and there 
are students at Lexington, at least according to the professors, 
who would rather shoot themselves than be brought before Lee in 
disgrace. Mr. Macrae met General Beauregard at New Orleans, 
where he is now president of a ingen company, and he talked 
to many other distinguished officers of the disbanded army. As a 
rule, if we may trust his account, both they and their countrymen 
spoke with a pardonable dislike of their conquerors. “O God, 
ese our folk,” was the prayer of a Southern child, “ but don’t 
you be going and blessing the Yankees”; and the sentiment thus 
artlessly expressed is undoubtedly very common; but it was also. 
acommon expression that the people were being “ Yankeeized,” 
and though the process may be accepted as at best a hateful 
necessity, it will probably be the ultimate result of the war. 

To the question, which is so often asked in connexion with other 
speculations, “ What will become of the negroes? ” Mr. Macrae is 
unable to give any decided answer. Indeed it would be obviously 
premature for any one, with whatever experience, to be very con- 
tident as to the most probable solution of so difficult a question. 
The description, however, of the negroes is the best part of the book, 
and will enable most readers to form a more lively picture of the 
race now exposed to so new and critical an experiment. Mr. 
Macrae found them for the most part speaking affectionately of 
their old masters, and yet professing to rejoice in their freedom, 
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even though gained at the price of a generally harder life. The 
general opinion is that a free negro will not work, orat any rate will 
not work efficiently, and will consequently be gradually crowded 
out of the more settled regions, if not altogether crowded out of 
existence. We may _— one or two testimonies of a contrary 
character which Mr. Macrae succeeded in discovering. Thus, for 
example, a great rice-planter in Georgia, who was able to 
pay his negroes punctually, declared to Mr. Macrae that 
they worked better than in their former condition, and 
entirely beat the Irish labourers by whom he had pro- 
posed to supplant them. Their refusal to work in a parallel 
-ease for another planter was explained by the fact that in a former 
year he had promised to give them as part of their pay half the 
value of the cotton produced, and that, the crop not paying his 
— he gave them nothing. This they did not understand, 
and therefore refused to work in future; and Mr. Macrae ob- 
serves, fairly enough, that a good many European labourers would 
probably be equally slow of comprehension. On the other hand, 
we find a description of a negro in bed at noon, and justifying his 
laziness on the ground that, as he was free, he shouldn't work. 
Whether this or the opposite view be the one which generally 
commends itself to; the negro mind is a question the answer to 
which must determine the future of the race. Meanwhile, the most 
hopeful point which has hitherto been made in favour of the negroes 
is their manifest desire for education. Mr. Macrae visited a good 
many schools, and collected some interesting anecdotes. In one 
lace, for example, the head of the class was a “ bright-eyed little 
y of seven”; at the bottom was the father of this precocious 
infant. The father could m words of four letters, but had 
great difficulty with harder combinations. “TI see de first letter 
clar enough,’ he said, ‘but after dat ‘pears to me like putting 
out my foot in the dark. But Mose!’ he added of his boy, ‘lor 
sah! dat boy can go slick thro’ a word as long as dat "—indicating 
the length of half his arm.” In another school he witnessed the 
triumph of an adult negro at getting successfully through the word 
“revelation,” though only at the third attempt; and it must be 
admitted that there is something most pathetic and promising in 
the intense eagerness of these poor creatures to learn something of 
the white man’s secrets, even if the desire be owing in part to the 
temporary ambition of being like their betters. Their mental condi- 
tion is more curiously illustrated by the religious tendencies of the 
race, of which Mr. Macrae gives some quaint examples. The 
preaching is grotesque, owing amongst other things to the genuine 
negro love of fine words. One preacher, for example, had by some 
unknown process got hold of the magnificent expression “ disarum- 
gumptigated,” and used, for example, to pray with immense 
earnestness that “the teachers who had come so far to construct 
de poor coloured folks might be disarumgumptigated.” The piety 


is of course for the most part of the emotional kind to which | 
specially suited. ‘They enjoy the process | 


Methodism seems to be 
of conversion; and Mr. Macrae being once in a household where a 
servant underwent this crisis, all the servants ran about 
shouting “ Dick’s got religion!” and dashed off to the nearest 
village to spread the intelligence. They work themselves up to 
the necessary frenzy by those queer hymns which to the uniniti- 
ated scarcely seem calculated to produce such a result, Here, for 
example, is a fragment of a popular composition :— 
Come along, old fader, come along, 
For de time it is going by ; 
For de angels say dere’s nothin’ to 
But to ring dem charmin’ bells, 
Oh we're almost home, 
We're almost home, 
We’re almost home, 
For to ring dem charmin’ bells. 


By substituting “old muder,” “ dear sister,” and so on, the verses 
may be multiplied to. any extent. The only verse discovered by 
Mr. Macrae which had a certain vindictive tinge about it was the 
following, which we must say strikes us as plainly apocryphal :— 
Tf de debble do not catch 
Jeff. Davis, dat Confederate wretch, 


And roast and frigazee dat rebble, 
What is de use of any debble ? 


The following is a specimen of a negro prayer :— Lord, when | 


we’se done chawin’ all de hard bones, and when we’se done 
swallerin’ all de bitter pills, take us home to thyself.” And this 
is one produced at a revival meeting:—“O Lord, stir dese yere 
sinners up right smart, and don’t be as merciful as you generally 
is.” And, finally, here is a fragment of Scriptural exposition. The 
accidentally read a well-known verse, “ My feet are as 

en’s feet,” instead of “hind’s feet.” “ You will observe, my 
breddern,” he said, “dat a hen in the henroost, when it fall asleep, 
it tightens its grip so’s not to fall off. And dat’s how true fait 
my breddern, holds on to de rock.” 


We have quoted a few specimens pretty much at random, and 
must leave our readers to moralize upon the intellectual standard 
which they indicate. We must conclude by remarking that Mr. 
Macrae’s picture is really well-drawn, and shows no symptoms of 
unfair bias in any direction. If his book: is filled out with some 
rubbish itis on the whole what we might expect from a sensible 
_ Scotchman who tries to represent faithfully what he 

seen, 


SCOTTISH POEMS OF THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES.* 


HAEBE are some Scottish pieces of a good deal earlier date 
than the poems of William Lauder. The manuscript in the 
Cambridge University Library from which Mr. Lumby has printeg 
them is of the latter part of the fifteenth century, but some of the 
pieces themselves must be earlier, One of the Prophecies speaks 
of an event which is to happen in some year between 1380 and 
1390, so that it must have been written about that time, and the 
Prophecy put into the mouth of Thomas Becket—the writer, 
this time, does speak of him as “ Beket ”—contains a clear refer. 
ence to Henry the Fifth. Of the authors nothing seems to be 
own. 

The first consists of an English translation in verse of a letter in 
Latin prose written by one “ Bernardus Silvester,” described ag 
“ vir eruditissimus,” and addressed in one text “ Gratioso et feligi 
militi H. Raymundo castri Ambrosii,” and in another, “ Gracioso 
et felici militi Raymundo domino Castri Sancti Angeli,” a deseri 
tion which at least has the advantage over the other of being sense 
and grammar. ‘This last comes from the English translation, 
which has the Latin text, or an abridgment of it, written bit by bit 
over the English, like a psalm read out verse by verse by the 
minister to be sung by the congregation. This text differs a good 
deal from that which Mr. Lumby has reprinted from Migne’s 
Patrologia. The translator’s text is often incomplete, but where 
it is given in full, it commonly seems, as in the case just given, to 
be more correct than the text in Migne. We are not pre 
with any further account either of Bernard Silvester or of the 
knight Raymond. But the piece has, not unnaturally, sli 
itself in among the works of Saint Bernard. The peculiar spe 
“ famuliaris” seems to belong to the Scottish text, as it is “fam 
liaris” in Migne ; but no one can doubt that famuliaris” would 
be the older and more etymological Latin spelling. 

The letter consists of a number of precepts for managing 4 
household. As might be expected from the subject, they are not 
particularly novel or profound, but they are terse and sensible 
enough. he Scottish translator’s version is anything but literal; 
and many of the divisions of the English paraphrase begin with 
some such words as “ This doctor sayis” or “ this nobyl clerk 
says.” The Scot however is canny, and nowhere commits himself 
+ ati “pe doctor Bernarde ” with the last Father of the 

urch. 

Let us take for instance the doctor's views as to the sale of 
hereditary estates. The sentimental feeling is fully acknowledged; 
a man should bear a good deal, he should put up with much 
hunger and scantuess, rather than sell the inheritance of his 
fathers :— 

Sone, bettyr is to fuftene nungir gret 

And greft fkantnefd, fone, batht of drink & met 

Na for to fel pine herytagis and lande 

pe quhilk pi fadyr fefvit in bi hand. 
But it is better to sell than to borrow on usury; for usury is 
the poison of @ patrimony, and the usurer is a legal robber, telling 
beforehand what he means to do—“ Quid est usurarius? legalis 
latro preedicens quod intendit.” This, oddly enough, is left outin 
the English. There is a good deal of wisdom in the precept that, 
if a man is driven by need (mistyr) to sell part of his estate, he 
should not sell it to a more powerful man than himself, even 
though he offer twice the value, but rather to a lesser man for a 
lesser price. The Latin text given is, “ Vis aliquid vendere ? cave 
ne vendas partem heereditatis tuze potentiori te, sed potius minor 
pretio des minori.” This is partly spread out, partly cut short, 
into 


For miftyr gefe it happyinis pe to fel 

Thyne heritage to quham fone, I fal tel. 
Wyth mychti men fe pat thow haf na dale 
‘poth pai promyt pe twif for it be wale. 

In myftir quhen pe nedis for to hafe 

pa wil difple® pam at pe and thou crafe 

‘To gudly men thow fel pi land and gud 

pan nedis thow nocht to rewerf§ hate na hude, 
To crafe pine awne bot haf it at pi wyl. 

Sone, for le price pi thing fel fic men tyl. 


But if he must sell the whole, then he should sell it to the highest 
bidder. “Totum autem vendas plus offerenti’’ :— 
And louandly wyth verteu fel pi lande 
, Til hym geflis mafte and tak it in pi hande, 
The text in Migne differs a good deal, and makes nonsense of 
some passages. Thus the precept not to sell a part of the estate to 
a powerful man stands thus:—* Vis aliquando vendere: Cave 
quum vendere volueris ne partem hereditatis yendas. Non vendas 
potentiori sed potius minori pretio des minori: totum autem vende 
‘plus offerenti.” Out of this it is hard to get a meaning, and no 
meaning at all can he got out of “Quid est usura legis? Latro 
preecedens quod intendit.” But the other version “legalis latro 
preedicens ” gives an excellent sense, and is indeed a thoroughly 
good epigrammatic saying. 
It is easy to see the worldly wisdom of this counsel. The man 
who is driven to sell part of his land will do well to avoid selling 
it to a powerful neighbour. The increased powers of injury given 


* Bernardus de Curd Rei Famuliaris, with some Early Scottish Pro- 
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to such a one would be a bad bargain for oven double the money | tiers, and there comes across an unfinished tower which he hears 


e land. But if he sells the whole, he loses all interest 
be con, he most likely leaves the neighbourhood altogether, 
and the aggrandizement of the otherwise dangerous person becomes 
a matter of indifference. Another precept in the like spirit 
follows; “Nihil emas in consortio potentiorum,” or im the Eng- 

es Sone, dress Se nockt na marchandi®S to by 
Of mychti men in to be company. 
is a fable of AZsop with the same moral. — 

ihe seat against hoarding up corn to gain a profit out of 
famine prices are quite in the spirit of Lauder. And Bernard 
Silvester seems to have been one of the few in those days—enough 
however, to make a catera—who could feel for the sufferings of 
dumb animals. “Considera itaque de cibo et de potu um 
tuorum, xam esuriunt et non petunt.” 

Se thou confyder with al i befy cur 

pi beftis fude and plefe bam with pafture 

For pocht ba hunger and thryft for falt of drynk 

pa cane nocht afk, on bam bar-for thow think. 


On this may well follow the author’s speculations on dogs :— 
Cuniculos valde paruos dimitte clericis et reginis. ee 
Litile doggis and meffanys with par bellis 
To clerkis and qweynis cordis and to non ellys. 
Canes pro custodid vtiles sunt, 
Bot wakyr doggis ar profitabyl to fede 
To kepe pi hale one nycht gef pu has nede. 
Canes ad dum plus constant quam conferunt. 
Bot hwndis gret to fed to hwnte on felde 
Ar coftlyar ban ba wyl mak gangelde. 


The “caniculi” of this version look temptingly like rabbits; but 
the form is classical in the feminine, at all events in the heaven 
above and in the depth below. But Migne’s text has the more 
usual “catuli.” “Messanys” are explained to be “small pet 
dogs,” but we are not told whether they came from Messina. The 
fondness of the medizval ladies for little dogs, which, like the 
hunting dogs, were pampered on far better fare than the poor or 
even than the servants of the house, comes out in all manner of 
shapes. Sometimes they appear on their tombs, with their names, 
“ Jakke,” “Teri,” and so forth, where more devout persons are 
shown mystically trampling on lions and dragons. 

There is throughout this piece a strange confusion between w 
andv. We get “ewyl” for “evil,” ‘“hewyne” for “heaven,” 
and on the other hand, “vikytness” for “wickedness.” The 
jumble in the following line is wonderful indeed :-— 


Off wice and verkys quhilk are wnwomanly. 


OW: d” in another place takes the same form as “ wn- 
prensa None but a Welshman could reasonably be asked 
to sound the first syllable. 


The other pieces, as claiming the character of prophecy, do 
thereby indirectly claim also the character of history. But 
they share with most other prophecies the quality of being very 
dark and hard to understand, and they have not the advantage of 
a nme commentary like the great allegorical poem about 
Edward the Third in Mr. Wright's collection. "Who, for instance, 
is bound to know at first sight what may be meant by “ pe barge 
of bariona,” which is said to be “ bowne to the se er & 
little thought indeed will show that “the barge of Barjona” 
means the ship of Simon Barjona, that is to say of Simon Peter, 
that is to say the ark of the Church. This is the piece of which 
we have already spoken as containing a date, though somewhat 
darkly expressed :— 

pis moft betyde in pe time, throw yhe for futhe, 
Qwhen A, B, C, may fet hume to wryte. 

Anon efter Mi, evene to Rewlle, 

Tre CCC in A fute femblyt togeper, 

Ande fyne efter ane 1, as pe lyne afkis, 

Tris X ande ane R enterly folowande ;" 

bis Is be doloroufe date, under yhe pe glofe, 
Whereoff whyll merlyne melys in his bokis. 


At the beginning of the piece we have also something which 
might pass for a date, or at least for a note of time :— 

Qwhen Rome Is removyde in to Inglande, 

Ande the preft haffys the poppys power in hande, 

Betuix iij. and fex (who fo wylle 

Mekyll baret ande bale fhall fall in brutis lande. 


If any one were to sit down and compare the piece very carefully 
with the history of the reign of Richard the Second, it is not un- 
likely that he might find the key to the whole mystery. There 
must be some special reference in the appeal to the town of Ber- 
wick which winds up the poem, and the lines 
‘be bruttis blude fall thame waykne & bryttne wyth brandis of fell ; 
‘par fall no ba arde blode abyde in bat lande, 


might refer either to the stories about the birth of Richard of 


urdeaux, or to the much more doubtful legiti 
house of Stuart. ee niedag egitimacy of the whole 


. Of the prophecy of Thomas Becket, the beginning is lost, which 
is a pity, as there was clearly some story in ‘it dont ae of 
his mother’s, This jewel we may fairly guess figured in some way 
in some form or other of the romance which turned the burgess’s 
wife who was born at Caen and lived in London into the 
daughter of Saracen Emir, Thomas goes on a journey to Poj- 


| co 
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that “ Kyng Charles our cheiff” built—whether Charles the Great 
or any later Charles we are left to and the poet, writing 
perhaps when Charles was the usual name of a King of France, 
was not likely to be particular. On a stone in the tower was 
found a letter prophesying how a boar shall come from Britain 
and root up the tower and town. The boar must be one of the 
- peer kings of England. He is to take Paris, attack the 
with two beaks, win Milan and Lombardy, and the three 

crowns—that is doubtless the crowns of the three — king- 
doms Germany, Italy, and Burgundy—do exploits in rus and 
at Juffa, and make his way to the tomb of Christ. All this looks 
much more like Henry the Fifth than anybody else. But the 
mention of Caen and Calais as places which were to mourn the 
coming of the boar would rather suggest Edward the Third, and 
the following passage seems directly to refer to the battle of 
Neville’s Cross :— 

A noyntede kynge fall come fro the North, 

Ande noy hyme Ryght Ryght . ... 

Ande Ryde in the bares Royalme, pogff he no Rycht have. 

Bot he falbe hynte wyth a handfull ; his herme falbe pe more, 
\ And claughte on A clerke laide, pat Cutbert is [called], 
i And falbe lede to lond, pogh lothe thinke 
pat to Reft hime bar Rycht mony yheris. 

In the piece too which comes first among the prophecies, though 
it is full of the cock of the north, the lion and the dragon, the 
leopard and the fox, the “puppede” and such like mysterious 
personages, yet there may be other matter better worth investi- 

tion; we have no doubt that any one versed in the minuter 

etails of Scottish history could tell us something about the battle 
at Sandyford between Seaton and the sea. In fact the interest of 
the pieces grows upon us as we look into them more closely, and 
we could wish that Mr. Lumby had traced out their historical’ 
allusions as carefully as Mr. Wright has done those of the poems. 
published by him. Perhaps, however, this is teo much to ask of 
an editor in a series whose object is mainly philological. Still 
Mr. Lumby says that the reason for their publication is rather the 

eculiarity of their contents than any value which attaches to the 
eeiee He says afterwards, “ With regard to the interpretation 
of this and the other prophecies, the editor is compelled to say 
‘ Davus sum non (Edipus.’” A reviewer, as a reviewer, must also 
be satisfied with being Davus, but we cannot help thinking that an 
CEdipus might be found, and that it might be worth his while to- 
give a few hours to working out this small puzzle. 


THE ENGLISH BAR OF FORTY YEARS AGO.* 


Wwe the present Lord Chief Justice of Ireland was a law- 
student in London he wrote and published a series of 
sketches of legal and political celebrities of the time. After the 
lapse of forty years these sketches have been republished, and 
they are evidently drawn by an observant eye and a skilful hand. 
The author studied the best living examples of forensic oratory to 
his own profit and the instruction of posterity, and these sketches 
are now interesting alike for their author and their subject-matter. 
The first sketch of the series is that of Sir James Scarlett, after- 
wards Lord Abinger, an eminent advocate and a moderately good 
judge, par negotits neque supra, as the present editor of the sketches. 
says. Mr. Whiteside made his sketch in the year 1830, when the 
subject of it was Attorney-General. The most remarkable circum- 
stance concerning the gentleman in question was that there seemed. 
to be nothing remarkable about him. Whatever merit he possessed 
lay in this, that he had reached the top of an arduous profession 
without appearing to take the slightest trouble about the matter. 
The author, anxious to see and hear the man who succeeded. 
Erskine as leader in the King’s Bench, paid an early visit to that 
Court. He found Sir James Scarlett a portly, comfortable-looking 

rsonage with a red face, who seemed to live well and to have a 
een relish for all the good things of this world. He had a brief 
in every motion. With self-possession bordering on nonchalance, 
with a subdued tone, and in an easy, colloquial, and rather familiar 
manner, he addressed the Court, obtained what he wanted, opened. 
another brief, and so on, till he got through the entire bundle, and 
when he had concluded looked just as h as when he began. 
The author thought him a very commonplace sort of person, and 
was astonished that this was the man who succeeded Erskine, 
and as some said eclipsed him. Nor was the author more im- 
ressed with Sir James Scarlett’s manner at nisi prius. Indeed 

e was almost disgusted at its uniformity. Scarlett seemed 
incapable of excitement. Breach of promise, seduction, defama- 
tion, assault, insurance, and bills of exchange succeeded one 
another, and were by him disposed of in the same easy manner. 
He never either rose or , never employed a passionate 
expression, never evinced the slightest emotion, never indulged 
in tenderness of — never attempted to stir the sympathies or 
reach the hearts of jurors, yet, strange to say, he almost invariably 
obtained large damages. Thenceforward the author admired him as 
a skilful and: successful advocate. But he saw that he had neither 
fire, nor ene ion, nor wit, nor humour, 


, nor eloquence, 
nor pathos. His eloquence consisted in tact in the management 


* Early Sketches of Eminent Persons, by James Whiteside, now Lord Chief 
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of causes. It was vain to expect from Scarlett a single observa- 
tion calculated to instruct the understanding, to delight the fancy, 
or to touch the heart. Even though the subject admitted of wide, 
enlightened, or erp oe reflection, he could not indulge in it. 
He thought, he could think, only of plaintiff and defendant. He 
wanted a verdict, and nothing but a verdict. The highest praise 
that could be given to him was that of being a consummate legal 
tactician. Outside of Westminster Hall he was a mere nobody. 

It occurred to the author, in conducting strangers to see and 
hear the celebrated lawyers of the King’s Bench, to have been 
asked with eagerness wan was that gentlemanly-looking person 
sitting next to Mr. Brougham. There was something pecu- 
liarly captivating about Mr. Denman, afterwards Lord Denman, 
to whom the inquiry referred. If he rose to speak when 

ou were anxious to depart, you would assuredly be tempted 
a a single glance at his countenance and figure to pause and 
listen, and when you had heard the first sentence, you would 
as certainly wait, with unwearied patience, till the termination 
of his address. It was not that he arrested attention by the 
brilliancy of his language, or surprised by the boldness of his con- 
ceptions, nor that he exceeded other men by the richness of his 
imagery, or the originality of his eloquence; but that he sur- 
passed most men in singleness of purpose and honesty of intention, 
and that consequently what he said reached the hearts and 
warmed the feelings of his hearers. His person was tall, his 
voice deep-toned, flexible, and full, his manner natural and un- 
studied, his countenance open, prepossessing, and noble. But a 
lawyer would not be impressed with a very high opinion of Mr. 
Denman’s argumentative powers and logical discrimination on 
strictly legal and technical subjects. His style was too loose, his 
manner too impetuous, and his mind too ardent for the calm and 
cautious investigation of oo remote and difficult, and his 
over-anxious temper would prevent him from attempting ingeni- 
ously to reconcile conflicting decisions, “On such subjects Mr. 
Pollock, from his strictly mathematical education and reasoning 
habit, is as much superior to him as Pollock is his inferior in 
sound taste, in the charms of eloquence, and the beauties of 
classical knowledge.” 

We have quoted this passage as it stands, not intending entirely 
to adopt it, but for the sake of an observation which it suggests 
upon the careers of Lord Denman and of Sir Frederick Pollock, 
who alone of the subjects of the author’s sketches still survives 
an honoured relic of a bygone time. For indeed it is melan- 
choly to reflect how the author’s standards of judgment have 
become antiquated. Mr. Denman, as he says, won at Cambridge 
the character of “an excellent Etonian scholar, well read in 
Greek and Latin authors,” and those of us who have read his 
translation of the well-known drinking-song of Callistratus may 
think that he was something of a poet. St. Pollock had been 
senior wrangler of his year at Cambridge. The author seems to 
think that the early academical reputation of the subjects of his 
sketch indicated both the kind and degree of the success which 
they afterwards attained in practice at the Bar. If he now looks 
back upon his early work, it must make him feel very old 
indeed. We do not know how it may be in Ireland, but at the 
English Bar, and especially in the Courts where Mr. Denman 
and Mr. Pollock gained their fame, the academical celebrity which 
they brought with them to the Bar now counts for rather less 
than nothing. We should not indeed complain that the fashion 
of highly, and perhaps too highly, estimating academical dis- 
tinctions had passed away. But it is a great and growing evil 
that the education for which the attainment, or even the attempt 
at attaining, these distinctions, was a guarantee, has ceased to be 
a necessary qualification either for success at the Bar or for 
promotion to the Bench. We will not quarrel with the author's 
estimate of the taste or eloquence of Sir Frederick Pollock as 
compared with Lord Denman, but this at least we may say, that 
when Sir Frederick Pollock left the Bench it lost a Judge who 
could express himself on all occasions with force, clearness, 
propriety, and dignity. It is no great loss that the prac- 
tice of quoting Latin has become almost extinct both at the 
Bar and on the Bench, but it will be an incalculable mischief 
if Queen’s Counsel and Judges cease to think it necessary 
to speak good English. This is a matter, not of taste merely, 
but of national importance ; for there can be no correct speaking 
without sound education, and if that be wanting among law- 
yers, it is hopeless to attempt to improve the law. We do not 
of course assume that sound education is to be obtained only at 
Universities, old or new; for among the best educated lawyers 
of recent years was Sir John Rolt, and he educated himself. But 
education of some sort is necessary to prevent law becoming a 
trade and advocacy a vulgar trickery, and unhappily it cannot be 
said that education of any sort is now necessary to success. If an 
imitator of Mr. Whiteside, after the lapse of forty years, is now at- 
tending Court in Westminster Hall, he has the opportunity of 
transferring to his note-book some sketches which would con- 
trast rather sharply with those of Mr. Denman and Mr. Pollock. 
A man may have a clear head without having been senior 
wrangler, but it may be doubted whether for some purposes at 
the Bar a muddled head is not more useful than a clear head. 
The former can always talk, while the latter sometimes errs on 
the side of silence ; and among an uneducated auditory the man 
who speaks even nonsense is preferred to the man who holds his 
tongue. Classical or other literary culture is apt to make an advo- 
cate fastidious in the choice of words, and thus to prevent his 
speaking to acommon jury in the language of everyday life. It 


was the fortune or misfortune of Sir James Scarlett that he hag 
received a good education ; but if he had escaped it, he would hays 
been the type of many successful barristers of the present time 
who never use more words than are necessary to obtain a verdj 
because they have none to spare. ‘The author says that if g 
stranger was in Court at the moment when Mr. Denman rose to 
speak, he would desire to remain till he had concluded. If we 
apply this test, which is a pretty fair one, to the leading adyo. 
cates of the last ten years, we shall arrive at curious results, 
There have been and are speakers at the Bar whose native force or 
brilliancy would command attention in spite of defects of edy. 
cation which may be sometimes disagreeably manifest. ther 
speakers, and this is more astonishing, are always dull and always 
overwhelmed with business. Clients crowd to them as much 4g 
auditors desert them, and it might be said of more than one wel]- 
known barrister of the time, that we should like him to speak on 
our behalf, but we should not like to hear him. The practical 
and utilitarian prevails more and more over the wsthetic and 
elevated view, and after all we must feel the force of what was 
said by one contemporary barrister of another—“ He makes the 
speeches, and I get the verdicts.” Indeed, among the persons, 
now not numerous, who remember Scarlett at the Bar, there are 
probably some who will assert that he never made a speech in 
all his professional career. The peculiar reputation which he at- 
tained is well described by the epithet of “the thirteenth jury. 
man.” He has had many imitators of his style, or rather no-style, 
although no one has come near to his success. It might be trul 
said of more than one leading counsel of recent years, that it 
would be vain to expect from him a single observation calculated 
to instruct the understanding, to delight the fancy, or to touch the 
heart ; but if you expected him to get a verdict in a doubtful case, 
you would not perhaps be disappointed. Nevertheless, oratory i 
or was an art, and when Mr. Whiteside was a young man it was 
= practised, and supposed to be sometimes useful, at the English 

ar. 


These sketches have the same sort of interest that belongs to 
the early writings of the great novelist whom we have recently 
lost. Indeed Mr. Whiteside and Mr. Dickens must have observed 
the leading advocates in Westminster Hall about the same time, 
The author's sketch of Serjeant Wilde is, we think, accordant 
with general recollection. He began at the wrong end, for he 
first learned practice, and afterwards learned, or tried to leam, 
theory. Considering that he was twelve years in business as an 
attorney, and rapidly got into business as a barrister, one might 
think that he belonged to that class of lawyers who, as a really 
learned judge once said, have to pick up their law as they go along, 
Yet he Goes both Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and Lord 
Chancellor. In Term time in the year 1831 he appeared to Mr. 
Whiteside to be merely “sturdy and loud-spoken,” which is not 
much before the Court in banc. But at nisi prius he was in all his 
glory. He was without a rival in the Common Pleas; he held a 
brief in every case, was alike at home in all and confident of sue- 
cess. Nothing could subdue or dismay this courageous advocate; 
he grappled so forcibly with every case, and tugged so hard against 
his opponent, that resistance became almost fruitless. When 
Scarlett was brought into the Common Pleas Wilde met his match, 
and knew it, but his stentorian voice and his unyielding energy 
made him otherwise unconquerable. “Inthe merry days of 
Chief Justice Best” the author listened with an Irishman’s de- 
light to many a row in which the Judge and Brother Wilde and 
Brother Cross all spoke at once, and Brother Wilde loudest of 
the trio. Often he would get an answer from a witness while 
he and Serjeant Cross and the judge were disputing whether the 
question ought to be put. The manner of Wilde was exactly oppo- 
site to that of Scarlett. The one blustered and bullied, while the 
other coaxed and wheedled; but nevertheless they were alike in 
this, that both thought solely of the verdict, and cared nothing for 
advocacy as an art. In our day the English Bar may produce 4 
Wilde, or even a Scarlett, but Denman and Pollock belonged to 
school of advocates which threatens to become extinct. It should 
be mentioned that Wilde was educated at St. Paul’s School, and 
founded a prize there in acknowledgment of the benefits he re- 
ceived. He therefore was not insensible of the necessity of edu- 
cation, but nevertheless he may be fairly taken as an example 
the style to which the uneducated barrister aspires. It would 
be easy to point out barristers who — as Wilde would have 
spoken if he had not been at any school at all. 


,THE LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION.* 
a O# that I had been writ down an ass,” says Dogberry. 


“Have at my book, gentlemen; dip your pens in prussi¢ 
acid, and put aloes in your ink,” says Mr. Worth. Dogberry’s 
petition was not, we believe, attended to. Mr. Worth’s somewhat 
similar request shall meet with such compliance as is in our 
power. We do not pretend indeed to seek the prussic acid and the 
aloes. Ordinary printer's ink is quite strong enough for Mr. 
Worth and writers of his school. Nor do we, as we sit down to 
write, astonish the inmates of our house by calling out in his 
words, “What ho! our knives! our hooks! our spades! our 
gloves! Cut! Slash! Tear up!” We have week after week to 
read books almost as foolish as Mr, Worth’s, and we can assure 


* The Letter of Recommendation. A Romance of the Levant. By Frank 
P. Worth. 2 vols. London: Effingham Wilson. 1870. 
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him that the excitement of criticism has long since passed away. 
A feeling of melancholy rather comes over the mind as one reflects 
that a man who has at all events learnt to read and write can 
publish two such silly volumes and charge them half-a-guinea 
a-piece. Can it be that books such as these ange find purchasers 
at such a price? Or is the price, like the shares in certain 
companies, merely a nominal quotation, and intended to confer 
a certain dignity on the book? What will be the effect of the 
Education Bill on such works as these it is difficult to tell. No 
doubt, as education is more widely diffused, the class of readers is 
largely increased, and so far the novelists are benefited. But, on 
the other hand, the qualifications for an average novelist are so 
slight that, when once good primary schools are established, there 
is no reason why the whole population should not devote itself 
to the production of novels as readily as to the production of 
tatoes. When every one can if he wishes write his own novel, 
more easily than he can brew his own beer, it is very questionable 
whether he will choose to buy the productions of others. Perhaps, 
however, the principles of _— economy will still require a 
division of labour, and keep the novelists a separate class from other 
producers. But just as formerly in Switzerland a man when he 
w too old for labour in the fields was set to feed the pigs, and 
when he grew too old to keep the pigs was set to keep the village 
school, so may we not hope to see, in our own country, labour 
economised in the future, when a labourer as he gets too weak for 
ploughing will be set to scrape the roads, and when he gets too 
weak for road-scraping will be set to write the novels? It will 
be some while, we fear, before this economy of labour can be 
fully established; indeed a sound system of primary education 
must precede it. We do not wish to underrate the novelist’s 
ing, and we readily admit that a man must have received 
some education before he could} write even the Letter of 
Recommendation. Nevertheless so little is really require 
beyond unlimited assurance and conceit which must come from 
nature, that no one who is not troubled with diffidence and 
modesty need despair of acquiring the novelist’s art. A 
man should, if possible, first have acquired the knowledge of 
reading and writing, and it would be as well if he knew enough 
arithmetic to estimate correctly the number of wee ey pages his 
manuscript will fill. Otherwise he might find that he had no one 
left alive in his story when the middle of the third volume only 
was reached, and he would be compelled either to h on the 
growth of the next generation or to raise up the ghosts of the last. 
He might get his arithmetic, however, done by a friend, as indeed 
also his writing. In fact all that is indispensable for a novelist is 
the art of reading alone. A man who had lost both his hands 
might as well hope to become a successful pickpocket as a man 
who could not read to become a successful novelist. For just as a 
thief who had no hands could not convey another man’s purse or 
watch into his own pocket, so a novelist who could not read could 
- ata another author’s thoughts or characters into his own 
00 


Novel-writing, indeed, as at present pursued, might, like 
Justice in the first book of Plato’s Republic, easily be shown to be 
a kind of art of stealing. And as your thief, when he has forcibly 
laid hands on some as of plate, throws it into the melting-pot, 
utterly careless of the beautiful workmanship so long as he can 
escape detection, so your novelist, when he has appropriated to his 
own use some fine character or touching incident, contrives so to 
disfigure it that it can scarcely be recognised even by the author 
who originated it. Almost any one, then, who has learnt to 
read can, if he chooses to take the trouble, write a novel. 
We would advise him, however, to be careful what books 
he reads. If he were to read Smollett or Fielding, for in- 
stance, he would run the risk of so far improving his taste and 
style as to lose all chance of pleasing his audience. Let him 
strictly keep to the books sold at the 1 in ornamental 
bindings, and he will be sure to succeed. we might, without 

suspected of puffing, name one or two authors whom above 
all he should follow, we would mention Miss Braddon and Mrs, 
Henry Wood. He will soon find that practically he is confined to 
two plots, and to two only. The hero and the heroine must in 
either case, towards the close of the third volume, seek the good 
offices of a clergyman, but whether it is the marriage service or 
the funeral service that is read does not much matter. Whatever 
is to be the conclusion, the first two volumes and the greater part 
of the third can be given to the pleasures and the penalties that 
attend a breach of either the sixth, seventh, or eighth command- 
ment. If our young author has still any difficulty in filling u 
the mystical number of three volumes, he can, in common wi 
most other novelists, turn to profitable use the death of his father 
or mother, A well-mana; a deathbed can be made to fill no 
small portion of a book. fact the art of a novelist, like that of 
@ physician, would seem to consist in prolonging a sick man’s life 
as far as possible. No matter how intense the suffering and how 
ae the recovery, the physician tells you that his first duty is 
to keep his patient alive. The novelist, indeed, though he is as 
earnest as any doctor in making a lingering death, cannot for- 
tunately ain his patient. It is only to his readers that he can 
cause suffering, and they, if they are wise, when they see the old 
fi scene of the death-chamber being set up, will skip some 
es and will again enter upon the story just where the 
ua ers leave it. But perhaps our novelist may be so unfor- 
tunate as to have both his parents living; still he must be in a 
most piteous case if he has not lost a sister at least. At all 
events, if he has never had the luck to witness the death- 


bed of a near relation, he can, from the perusal of the 
first half-dozen novels he picks up, learn the correct fashion. 
of dying, from an aged father or a young child down to an old 
men in a workhouse or a repentant villain in gaol. Ghastly in- 
deed are many of these scenes, but the more ghastly they are, the 
more, we fear, author and reader too often delight in them, 
Plurima mortis imago might be inscribed on the bg ie 71 of most 
of these works, while each author might justly be addressed in 
the same words as was Macbeth :— 

Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make 

Strange images of death. 


To vary the story somewhat, and at the same time to fill up an 
obstinate half-volume, the author may introduce his opinions on 
social or political subjects. Every man who can write has at least 
once in his life written to the Zimes, and not one in a thousand 
who has written has had the gratification of seeing his letter in- 
serted. We all of us have our hobby-horse, whether it be work- 
house children, criminals, or currency. If the editor of the Times 
will not let us ride it up and down the columns of his newspaper, 
would it not be better to keep a private course for ourselves and 
to display its action in the pages of our own novel? There would 
be this advantage too, that we should get our readers more at our 
mercy. The different parts of a newspaper are kept so distinct 
that no one can be made to read anything against his will. As 
the eye falls on some project for the reformation of any portion of 
the human race, it naturally and at once turns away to the next 
column, where in the police or divorce reports is given a detailed 
account of its corruption. But in a novel it is possible so artfully 


_ to interweave social matters with the plot,that the reader can hardly 


unravel them and must accept or reject both. If it is found that 
the result is a somewhat heavy work, a comical character can be 
introduced who can make jokes too bad to be published even in 
Punch, There can be no possible reason why the heroine should 
not have an uncle, and uncles, as is universally admitted, exist either 
to leave legacies or to make jokes. 


Such are the reflections mto which we have been led by a 

rusal of Mr. Worth’s novel, which is perhaps no worse than 
undreds of others, but at all events is so bad that it ought never 
to have been written, much less published. Mr. Worth has 
recourse to all the expedients we have enumerated, and to some 
others besides. Till we had read some way into his first volume 
we thought that Sterne was the author = whom he chiefly 
preyed. We gladly acknowledge that we did him an injustice, 
for, so far from stealing from Sterne, we do not suppose that he 
was even aware of Sterne’s existence. The model on whom he 
formed his style was, we find, “Sir Edward Lytton-Bulwer- 
Lytton, now plain Lord Lytton.” As he has simply imitated an 
imitator, we do not know that our regard for Sterne and for 
the rights of property requires any excess of indignation on our 
part. The death scenes do, we must admit, excite our dis- 
gust, and our disgust is not lessened by the author's plea. They 
“are but true to nature,” he says, for “ we know the case to be an 
authentic fact—we knew the persons concerned ourselves.” We 
had thought till now that one of the penalties of dying on the 
gallows was the publicity given to that which every well-minded 
person would wish should be private. To die is bad enough, but 
to die with reporters round one is to have one more pang added 
to death. If, however, there are to be many Mr. Frank P. 
Worth’s in the world, Calcraft may become jealous, for the 
gallows will have ceased to be peculiar. But does Mr. Worth 
really know any lady, off the stage, who when “the last liga- 
ment that bound the soul to the body was nearly severed by the 
dart of death” thus made her exit >— : 

“T come,” she whispered—* This tight! husband—son—love—farewell. 
= glory !—these forms !—that Being !—my God, I come !—loves—fare— 
arew' 


Even Mr. Boucicault would be ashamed of such a last dying 
speech, and if he were not, he would have difficulty in finding an 
actress who would consent to speak it. 

In the criminal part of the book we have the usual villains, 
who both get mortally wounded at the right time, just when a 
confession of their guilt was most needed; and some Turkish 
bandits, who behave much better than their brotherhood in 
Greece. For ourselves we are tired of these repentant ruffians, 
and we would gladly read some tale in which the wicked man 
did not turn away from his wickedness, but was allowed to die on 
his bed in all respectability, as indeed most wicked men do. The 
political part of Mr. Worth’s book is perhaps the most unfortu- 
nate of all. As it is in great measure a glorification of the 
Greeks, he would have shown more discretion if he had delayed 
its publication for a year or two, or else changed the scene of his 
story. He might have transferred heroes, heroines, and all to 
Timbuctoo or Siam. All that would have been needed would 
have been a few changes in proper names, and the story would 
have seemed quite as true to life as it does at present. It is rather 
ea to find the chief Greek character thus arguing with a 

urk 

Does, or can, Turkey ensure security of life to her ae ? I speak not 
of those who in rash quarrels madly endanger it, but of the peaceful citizen 
who gives no cause ef provocation. "Tis but a few months since that a 
youth was taken from his father’s own door and carried into the mountains, 
where a ransom of fifteen hundred pounds was demanded and paid to save 
= an _ which doubtless had otherwise been sent to his father minus 

e 


The author informs us in a foot-note that thisis a fact. If so, it 
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only speaks to the extreme moderation of the Turkish brigands as 
eompared with their rivals in Greece, and leads us to look for 
greater results from “ the electric charge” which he informs us 

has been given Turkey from the powerful battery of Europe.” 
He considers it “ doubtful whether the secousse can ever be made 
to permeate the whole body.” We would bid him not despair. A 
nation whose robbers will take so moderate a ransom as 1,500/, 
js already far on the road to civilization. : 

We must not conclude our notice of Mr. Worth’s novel without 
noticing the jokes with which he tries to enliven his somewhat 
heavy political disquisitions. Whether they are original or not we 


cannot tell. They remind us strongly of the columns of Facetize 
‘in the London Journal or Family Herald. There may be some 


humour in printing [argent as “ large aunt,” Notre Dame as “ Not 
Hard Harm,” a Paradise as ‘“ Pair-o-dice.” For ourselves, 
however, we would, we must confess, much rather fall into the 
hands of Turkish brigands than of a man who would insult our 
understanding by such miserable puns as these. Mr. Worth does 
us the honour to consider the S 
most talented papers in the world.” We feel grateful for his 

od opinion, even though it is expressed in very doubtful Eng- 
fish, and we will repay it with some good advice. We quite agree 
with him when he tells us that “an Omniscent (sic) Being never 
created any individual to be entirely useless,” but we must decline 
to follow him when he adduces this as an argument that he him- 
self has “talent as an author.” “An Omniscent Being” may 
possibly have created Mr. Worth with a view to bring down the 
price of waste paper; if so, it would doubtless be foolish and 
wrong of him to struggle against his destiny. If, however, as we 
a this is by no means certain, we would venture to advise Mr. 

orth never again to put pen to paper, unless it be to record a 
shipment of figs or currants. He is most probably a very young 
man, and like most very young men has done a very foolish thing, 
The world easily forgets, however ; and when it forgets, also for- 
gives. 


THE PRUSSIAN CONTROVERSY ON TACTICAL REFORM.* 


N noticing last year the Conférences régimentaires promoted 
by Marshal Niel at Paris for the advancement of military 
science, we drew special attention to certain passages in the well- 
known Berlin pamphlet Tahtische Riickblicke auf 1866, upon 
which the French critics mainly relied in impugning the alleged 
invincibility of Prussian tactics. We quoted the pamphleteer to 
show the excessive irregularity to which these tactics had le? 
under the practical test of war, and their great tendency to indi- 
vidualize an action into engagements of separate eompanies, sec- 
tions, or even files, This irregularity, and the dangers which it 
involves, very naturally attracted the notice of the Paris writers, 
who took occasion to extract from such admissions as that “these 
loose, irre; formations are not to hold good under all circum- 
stances” the moral that the Prussian officers had traded recklessly 
on the vast superiority of their weapon, and rushed into the use 
of a system which could not possibly answer when tried before an 
enemy equally well armed. These obnieed ions of the essayist, made 
partly in a spirit of exultation, were by no means fully accepted at 
rlin, and more than one reply appeared in the press from officers 
‘who had served in the campaign, tending to show that the asser- 
tions of the anonymous writer were frequently over-statements, and 
accusing him of attempting on too slight premisses to overthrow 
the cherished traditions of the service. The Taktische Riickblicke, 
however, has survived its critics and been read in some shape by 
the military public all over Europe, so that Colonel Ouvry has 
done a a really useful, service in giving us an autho- 
vised translation of this famous essay. English readers are now 
able to judge for themselves of the merits of the controversy, 
and of the warmth of the protest which the writer's views have 
called forth. An essayist who opens his work by general asser- 
tions that “its captains of companies are the most precious por- 
tion of the whole army,” that the ten years’ service which must 
follow before the captain becomes a staff [field ) officer ‘‘ corrodes 
his freshness, makes him listless and no longer fitted to show a 
personal example to those about him,” and who deduces from these 


_premisses the startling advice for future tactics, “ We must bring 


the companies independently against the enemy in order to utilize 
the full powers of the army,” may well expect to find himself in 
serious conflict with that senior of the service whose functions 


-and value he handles so freely. No wonder that the writer’s 


incognito has been for his own sake so religiously preserved ! 
Colonel Ouvry, though by no means a perfect translator, has put it 
into the power of English readers to study the many racy sayings 
and bright thoughts with which the essay abounds, and we must 
leave them to do this for themselves. Our purpose is to follow the 
-controversy in its more recent stage, since it has now reached a far 
more definite form than the pamphleteer probably contemplated 
when he first gave his sharp utterances to the world. 

To understand what this stage is it is necessary shortly to say 
that the professional critics of the Riickblicke seemed to have 
reason on their side when they pointed out that the whole essay 
abounded with vague declamations in favour of a new system of 
tactics suitable to the breechloader, and criticized with gusto all 


* A Tactical Retrospect. Translated from the German by Colonel Ow 
€.B, London: Mitchell. 
Ueber die preussische Infanterie. 1869. Berlin: Dimmler. 
Entgegnung auf die re = Ueber die preussische Infanterie. 1869. Von 
lin: Mittler. 
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that ae too pedantic or far-fetched in the present i 
tions; but that the writer never committed to print any definitg 
idea of what he would substitute for them. To fight by companies 
rather than battalions, to force up the second line through or oq 
the flanks of the first, to consider infantry as the chief and de. 
cisive arm, and to attack with vigour when the enemy is shaken 
into moral inferiority—all these were results which took place 
under that very method of war which the writer laughs at, and 
cannot, therefore, be claimed by him as discoveries. As to hig 
vague notions of modern warfare being a series of “new phenomeng 
consequent on new conditions,” “ its preponderating element bej 
not brute force but intellect,” “decided no longer by numbers 
and fortune, but the greater individual worth of the armies ”—thegg 
phrases, and a hundred other such scattered up and down the essay, 
may mean anything or nothing. They are no real guide, in short, 
for the administrators to whom he palpably addresses his advice, 
What does this anonymous writer, who is so free to criticize the 
work of others, propose in the way of construction ? 


Put in various ways for many months, this question has at 
length produced a definite answer, for it is generally understood 
that a pamphlet published last autumn under the title of The 
Prussian Infantry in 1869 is the deliberate exposition of the 
essayist’s views. The clear, dogmatic, yet withal lively style of 
the preface at once reveals the writer, as do also his general 
reflections on the national situation, which are exactl par 
the Riickblicke. This new essay, however, attempts boldly to 
grapple with the details of the tactical reforms only hinted at 
before, and gives objectors a fair opportunity for a specific reply, 
Such a reply is our immediate subject—namely, the pamphlet of 
Colonel Bronsart, which has just appeared at Berlin with the 
avowed design of deliberately refuting the anonymous proposals; 
and as the Colonel is well understood to be speaking the senti- 
ments of General von Moltke himself, we will endeavour, as far as 
possible in our brief space, to put our readers in possession of the 
pith of his arguments. 

We may here premise that the English reader ‘may well be 
— such of these as concern only the cloth of the author, 

apply it is hardly possible in this country to realize how narrow 
and hard are the lines of professional caste which enclose the 
Prussian officer. As a rule, his whole principles and being ate 
separated from the popular side of the national life, and he has 
no sympathy whatever with those genial appeals to the spirit of 
the people which the author of the Riickblicke mingles with 
his mili reflections. Such men as Bronsart shudder at the 
adoption of broad political views by any professional writer; and 
when additional causes of offence are given them by sweepi 
condemnations of the existing system of military instruction 
sarcastic observations on the uselessness of the present higher 
ranks, it is not wonderful that indignation becomes almost too great 
for distinct utterance, and that the thread of the Reply is lost in 
expressions of wounded feelings. A Red Republican could hardly be 
an object of greater horror to an aristocrat of the old régime than 
this typical reformer to a Prussian military man brought up in the 
strict traditions of the service ;, and the consequence of this wide 
divergence of views is a great waste of good pen and ink on 
Colonel Bronsart’s a in warm — to the offended feelings 
of his professional brethren, and verbose attempts to prove that his 
antagonist is hardly worth notice because he is so evidently an 
officer of junior ak and radical opinions. General von Moltke’s 
exposition of his present views on tactics would have been more 
acceptable had it reached us unburdened with these ad cap- 
tandum appeals to the narrowest section of those addressed, and 
with other extraneous matter which is due no doubt to the want 
of literary power in his controversial representative. Yet even 
with this deadweight they are valuable enough. 

The subject of Bronsart’s Reply, like that of the pamphlet it 
answers, is avowedly the development of infantry, the successful 
arm of the war of 1866. It would seem that the anonymous 
writer has dropped his pretence of knowing all things military, 


/ and, leaving the sarcastic chapters of the 2Riickblicke on cavalry 


artillery and engineers as a in the Bohemian campaign, 
to work their separate cures in their different branches, had him- 
self undertaken to deal in detail with his favourite arm of the 
service. In his new pamphlet he attempts to point out remedies 
for the evils he has before denounced in the existing system of 
drill, and Colonel Bronsart’s work, stripped of the superfluities 
thrust in by professional feeling, contains a refutation of these 
ee proposals, with a counter-project of reform well 
worthy of our study, the rather as this, the pith of the Reply, 18 
no doubt the portion which rests on much higher authority than 
the Colonel’s own. 

When examined carefully, the proposals thus combated resolve 
themselves into three really novel suggestions, which are briefly 
as follows. The tactical unit of infantry should in future be the 


company instead of the battalion. An open line, with about two 


aces of interval between each file, should, when near the enemy, 
be the substitute for the column and close line, neither 0 
which suits present needs. In forming such a body of troops as & 
Prussian brigade, the second line should be in a sort of open 
column, with fifty paces between the companies which form it; 
while the third line, or reserve, may be kept in close column. 

The Reply deals separately with each ot these three proposals, 
and, although both sides are of necessity speaking theoretically, 
the weight of argument appears plainly to be on that repre- 
sented by Bronsart. He shows clearly enough that his adversary 
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js unjust when he asserts that the company column formation 


=. in the least discouraged in the present practice, it being 
ay to use it exclusively on suitable ground at all the 
ordinary field manceuvres, Further, he proves that frequently 
during the Bohemian campaign single companies, even of the 
full war strength of 250 men, were found too weak for the 

uired uses, and that battalions of 500 men were regu- 
lady and successfully used as the natural number for separate 
action, corresponding closely to the peace practice with a bat- 
talion of that strength. one corps d@armée this was the 
formation constantly employed, and it proved successful in three 
glorious actions. The anonymous critic therefore has as little 
correctness as justice on his side when asking for the exclusive 
use of the smaller body as an inevitable deduction from the facts 
of the war. 

Next, as to the line at open order which he ses. It is 
easy, observes Colonel Bronsart, to say that we should reject 
absolutely the column for its want of firing power and its great 
exposure 23 a mark, and the line because it is meant for firing 
an and volley-firing with the breechloader will soon become an 
anachronism ; but it would be only logical to add that skirmishers 
have certain defects of their own, and must therefore vanish from 
the drill-book too, This the anonymous writer has not done. He 
approves highly of skirmishers for all broken ground, only he would 
support them in close action with his favourite open-order line, 
which will unite “the most effective fire with the least possible 
loss.” But this formation, his critic points out, will cover so wide 
a front as to render it impossible to use its fire on the defen- 
sive at all until the skirmishers it supports are withdrawn, 
when it takes their place, itself in reality a mere thin line of 
skirmishers at rather closer distance than usual. It is in fact 
exactly, adds Colonel Bronsart, what has been rejected, twenty 
years since, from the Prussian Exercise Book as an altogether 
useless form for manceuvring; and to those who follow the argu- 
ments which he uses (which we cannot fully do here) it will be 
made clear that the open line in the attack would combine the 
special disadvantages of skirmishers and of columns. The ad- 
vance would be dangerously delayed by the independent firing 
of the separated files, while the necessary closing, which is 
admitted by the proposer to be essential for the final charge, 
would be impossible under the enemy’s fire without skirmishers 
to cover it; which skirmishers on the other hand would, in the 
attempt to withdraw through the intervals, fatally interfere with 
the intended closing of the line. Colonel Bronsart informs us, 
evidently speaking here upon authority, that the identical forma- 
tion proposed was tried some years since on a large scale ata 
certain Prussian garrison, and was abandoned solely because, 
pretty as it looked, officers who knew service declared it to be 
absolutely impracticable under fire, 

It is more diflicult to deal conclusively with the third sug- 
gestion, under which the whole formation of a brigade would be 
rearranged on @ new system. It is enough to say that it is com- 
bated with great skill and, as it seems to us, with complete 
success. Colonel Dronsart adds to his arguments a counter- 
proposal for the formation of the same body, which he shows 
would give a better front, freer power of reinforcing the skirmishers, 
a more handy reserve, and better means of keeping the second line 
outof fire. This formation, we may observe, is not greatly modified 
from that at present practised by the Prussian troops, and may be 
regarded as the development of peace experiments founded on the 

ractical lessons drawn by Von Moltke’s staff from the war. Had 
it then been used, the defeats of Trautenau and Langensalza, on 
which the Riickblicke writer lays such stress, would have been 
more certainly avoided than by adopting a new and untried order 
of battle, the theoretical merits of which are extremely doubtful, 
while it has no practical proof to recommend it. 

On the whole, in closing our review of the controversy, the 
natural observation is that it adds another instance of the well- 
Inown truism, that it is far easier to criticize than to construct. 
No victorious army has ever found in its ranks, almost before the 
excitement of success had died away, so keen and candid an 
expositor of all its defects as the anonymous writer. The jus- 
tice of his observations and the felicity of his illustrations are 
repeatedly admitted by his opponents, and the very indignation 
he has awakened ‘among the optimists of the Prussian service 
proves that his shots have told upon the weak points of the 
national harness, But to assume that, because there were blunders 
and shortcomings on the victorious side visible to those behind the 
Scenes, a completely new system of tactics must of necessity 

devised—-or, to put it as the essayist does in his opening sen- 
tence, that “with the new weapon a new era of tactics has come 
in, as sharply divided from that which went before as that of the 
armies of revolutionary France from the slow method of the Seven 

ears’ war ”—is to follow the results of such criticism to a very 
doubtful deduction. As Colonel Bronsart in his Reply fairly says, 
there is absolutely no proof whatever that the breechloader will 
Produce any such revolution in tactics as the discovery of the 
superiority of skirmishing fire to that of the line did at the open- 
ing of this century. And, if change there be, we believe it far 
more likely to take the direction to which American experience 
omts—the protection of guns and infantry by rough and ready 
astworks—than that of this separation of the line into frag- 
iuents, too close for covering themselves as skirmishers, too loose 
for an effective charge, just recommended to the Prussians by one 
Whose best excuse for his fanciful proposal is that he simply offers. 


it as a contribution to the solution of the general question which 


his first essay awakened. As for his past and present criticisms, 
and the bitterness of feeling they have produced, as he himself 
has well said, “a decaying nation may dread to have its weak- 


nesses exposed ; with one that is looking forward toa brilliant. 


future, to indicate mistakes is to correct them, and give fresh 
guarantees for healthy progress.” 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


IPUE Heart of the Continent *, by Fitzhugh Ludlow, is one of 


those narratives of travel and adventure in the central regions 
through which the Pacific Railway has at last cut a safe, easy, 
and uninteresting passage, whereof the public must by this time 
be pretty nearly tired, Americans seem to enjoy the same advan- 
tage in authorship as in public oratory ; that is to say, while there 
are probably not more great speakers, and certainly not more suc- 
cessful writers, in America than in England, most Americans can 
speak fluently and intelligibly in public, and most of them seem able 
to write a readable account of anything they have done, seen, or 
heard. Consequently, as travel among the Rocky Mountains and 
over the great Western plains has for some time been a favourite 
resort of American citizens in the enjoyment of leisure and in 
quest of health, sport, information, or adventure, and as a con- 
siderable — of the travellers have thought it worth while 
to relate their experiences and to describe the strange country they 
had explored—a country which does certainly present features of 
a peculiar and almost unparalleled kind—the mountains which 
form “ the backbone of the Continent,” and the strange desert of 
the Colorado, desert not for want of water, but because the water 
flows some thousand feet below the level of the soil, are as well 
known to the general reader as the Overland Route or the Valley 
of the Nile. Mr. Ludlow is a close observer and an intelligent 
thinker, and he has something new to say even on so hackneyed a 
subject. But the chief interest of his book lies in his treatment of 
another topic even more familiar—Mormonism. He spent some 
time among the peculiar people of the Salt Lake territory; he 
a closely and watched observantly ; and while he avows a 
dislike to their practices and pretensions which is rather political 
than religious, and detests the rebels even if he could forgive the 
polygamists, his tone in respect to matters of fact is rather that of 
an adverse judge than of an advocate. He believes in the atro- 
cities of the Danites, but he reminds his readers of the cruel, 
repeated, and unprovoked persecution which the Mormons 
had suffered, and by which they had been driven from 
several successive homes, and plundered of all they pos- 
sessed and had created by their industry, before they finally 
took refuge in a seemingly barren spot, hundreds of miles be- 
yond the extreme frontiers of civilization, in the heart of the 
unsettled continent. It is but natural that they should be 
jealous of intruders there, or that they should be unscrupulous in 
their dealings with those who had no scruple in robbing, killing, 
and banishing them. Mr. Ludlow believes them thoroughly sin- 
cere in the practice of polygamy asa part of their religion, and 
his testimony does not bear out the allegations of less scrupulous 
witnesses as to the disaffection of the women. He states, more- 
over, that, polygamy apart, the morality of the Mormons is 
stern and even austere, and the vengeance which follows the in- 
fraction of its rules unmerciful. It is only as exclusives, as anti- 
Republicans, and as rebels to the authority of the Union, that he 
would put down the Mormons; and he seems to think that this 
might be gradually accomplished without war. The enforcement 
of Federal law, and the intrusion of “Gentiles” protected by that 
law, must gradually break up the Mormon system, founded ‘as it 
is on a system of ecclesiastical discipline which carries the de- 
spotism of the Church into every relation of public and private 
life; and that despotism, which has been slowly and laboriously 
built up to its present perfection by the genius of one_man, must 
of itself fall to pieces in weaker hands. Brigham Young is at 
once, in Mr. Ludlow’s opinion, a thoroughly sincere fanatic and a 
great political genius—a self-convinced prophet and a consummate 
administrator; and both qualities are needful to maintain the 
hold he has established on the obedience of his people; while 
neither is likely to be found in equal perfection in a successor, and 
to find both combined is utterly hopeless. The author believes, 
therefore, that with this man’s death the life of Mormonism must 
end, and the mighty organization which he has built on a foun- 
dation of eccentric superstition rapidly decay when the spell of 
his genius no longer sustains it. 

The Bible in Public Schools} is nothing else than the report in full 
of a case lately argued before the Supreme Court of Cincinnati, 
upon a motion made to restrain the City Board of Education from 
excluding the last remains of religious teaching from the public 
schools. The Board—instigated probably by the jealous antipathy 
with which the Roman Catholic priesthood everywhere regard 
the English Bible, and which has caused trouble and conflict in 
every city of the Union where the Irish element is powerful, and. 
influenced by the distinct language in which the Constitution and 


* The Heart of the Continent: a Record of Travel across the Plains and 
in Oregon, with an Examination of the Mormon Principle. By Fitzhugh 
Ludlow. With Illustrations, New York: Hurd & Houghton. London : 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 


+ The Bible in the Public Schools. A ts in the Case of John D. 
Minor et als, versus the Board of Education of the City of Cincinnati et 
als, ; Superior Court of Cincinnati, with the Opinions and Decisions of the 
Court, Cincinnati: Clark & Co. London: C.D. Cazenove. 1870. 
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laws of Ohio denounce all interposition on the part of the State in 
the concerns of religious sects, and assert the civil equality of all 
creeds—had passed a resolution rescinding the rule under which a 
chapter from the Bible was to be read and a hymn sung by the 
= on the opening of the school every morning. Certain citizens 
of Cincinnati, entertaining different views, and finding themselves 
unable to control the action of the Board in any other way, 
applied to the Court for an injunction, on the ground that this 
total exclusion of religion from the public schools was ultra vires. 
The case was argued at great length, and the arguments on either 
side, and the several opinions of the Judges, are given at length in 
the volume before us. The Judges differed ; but the majority held 
that the Board had no right to un-Christianize the schools, and 
judgment was given for the plaintiffs. The arguments may not be 
without interest at the present juncture, when the scheme of non- 
sectarian education adopted in America is seriously recommended 
for our own eee the incident, at any rate, has an instruc- 
tive bearing on that question. 

One of those descriptive volumes* of which the local vanity of 
American cities, stimulated perhaps by the absence of a recognised 
capital, produces so many, is now before us. It gives a detailed 
account, with maps, engravings, and statistics, of the origin, rise, 
and present condition of the city of Cincinnati, its principal public 
buildings, and so forth, It is not easy to understand for whom 
such works are meant. To the citizen of Cincinnati this volume 
must be superfluous; for a stranger it can hardly have sufficient 
interest to command a perusal, 

Women’s Suffraget, by Horace Bushnell, is a work whose 
character and purpose is sufficiently explained by its second title, 
“the Reform against Nature.” The writer, in a quaint but terse 
and fairly effective style, encounters the various arguments and 
assumptions on which the ablest advocates of the so-called 
reform rely ; and sets himself to prove that any endeavour to drag 
women from the privacy of home into the bustle and conflict of 
business and — so far from bringing the refinement of the 
sex to soften the asperities of political and business struggles, will 
destroy that refinement, demoralize and degrade the women them- 
selves, and deprive society of all the benefit it now derives from 
their influence. Any one who considers how much women, even 
more than men, are influenced by circumstances and surrounding 
conditions, will be able to judge whether the anticipations of Mr. 
Mill as to the influence of women on the coarseness of the outer 
world, or those of Dr. Bushnell as to the influence of the world’s 
coarseness on women, are most in accordance with reason; and he 
who judges the nature of man and-woman alike by experience, 
rather than by imagination, can easily satisfy himself whether a 
reform which aims at turning women into the competitors and 
equals of men be or be not a reform against nature. 

Petroliat is the fanciful name of the great oil-producing 
district of Pennsylvania, of which the volume before us gives the 
history. It relates the original discovery of the oil-wells, the 
manner of their working, the varying fortunes of the trade, and 
its rapid development, The story is peculiarly illustrative, in 
more ways than one, of American life, enterprise, and industry ; 
and presents a curious and instructive contrast with the history of 
the slow growth of great industrial processes in this country, and 
the reluctant adoption of inventions whose merit is not denied, but 
whose only fault it is to be new to our experience. 

Dr. Taylor publishes a compilation on Classical Study §, con- 
taining the testimonies of a variety of authorities, English and 
American, to the usefulness and value of the Greek and Latin 
languages and literature as a branch of education. We fear that 
none of the names quoted are of weight enough to prevail with 
the youth of America against the influence of haste and ignorance 
—ignorance of the true worth and purpose of classical culture, 
haste to master studies more directly and obviously bearing on the 
immediate work of life, and to quit the college for the active 
business of manhood. 

Lieut.-Commander Barnes, U.S.N., publishes an elaborate and 
carefully compiled treatise on Submarine Warfare ||, tracing the 
slow progress of inventions directed to that end during the last 
part of the eighteenth and the earlier years of the present century, 
and describing more fully the variety of destructive engines and 
apparatus which have been developed out of the comparatively 
simple ideas of Bushnell and Fulton. The South made great use 
of torpedoes during the war; and notwithstanding limited experi- 
ence, defective materials, and a great want of efficient management, 
owing to the disproportionate demands upon her stock of engineer- 
ing skill, she contrived to inflict frequent and heavy losses upon the 


* The Queen City in 1869. The City of Cincinnati ; a Summary of its 
Attractions, Advantages, Institutions, and Internal Improvements, with a 


Statement of its Public Charities. By Geo. E. Stevens, Cincinnati: 


Blanchard & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 186g, 

+ Women’s Suffrage: the Reform against Nature. By Horace Bushnell, 
New York: Scribner & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 

t Petrolia: a Brief History of the Pennsylvania Petroleum Region, its 
Development, Growth, Resources, &c., from 1859 to 1869. By Andrew Cone 
and Walter R. Johns. Edited by Walter R. Johns. New York: Appleton 
& Co. London: Trtibner & Co. 1869. 

§ Classical Study : its Value illustrated by Extracts from the Writings of 
Eminent Scholars, Edited, with an Introduction, by Samuel H. Taylor, 
LL.D., Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover: Warren F. Draper. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 

|| Submarine Warfare, Offensive and Defensive, including a Discussion 
of the offensive Torpedo System, its effects upon Iron-clad Ship Systems, and 


influence upon future Naval Wars. By Lieut.-Commander J. 8. Barnes, 
with lustrations. New York: Van Nostrand. London: Tribuor 
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the latest processes atlecting their trade; to men 
of science, as affording at least a memorandum of scientific progres 
in various directions, and pointing out where fuller information 
may be found ; and to the general reader, as assisting him to 
learn what has been done and is doing in any branch of scientific 
study or practical invention in which he may be interested, and 
to keep abreast of the general advance of knowledge and inquiry, 

Protessor Johnson’s treatise How Crops Feedt is a sequel to 
one which we noticed some time back, entitled How Crops Grow, 
and deals, as did the former, with various questions of agricultural 
chemistry, and with a numerous series of experiments in agri- 
culture, of a more technical and practical character than might be 
expected from a title which leads the reader to expect a popular 
work on the general laws of vegetable life rather than a volume 
calculated to enlighten and assist the farmer in the actual 
management of his fields. 

Vital Resources { is a complete and utter misnomer; the 
little volume, of very moderate dimensions, being rather a col- 
lection of facts and speculations bearing on the alleged duality of 
the brain, as illustrated by such cases as the Siamese twins on the 
one hand and instances of “ double memory ” on the other, than 
a disquisition on the general principles of vitality, or on the prac- 
tical sustenance of physical and mental powers. 

A volume, not exceeding the size of a pamphlet, on Zhe Dance 
of Modern Society §, handles with great force of conviction and 
vehemence of feeling the subject of dancing, and particularly of 
the dances now in vogue, which are denounced with much eager- 
ness and evident sincerity on grounds chiefly moral, as objection- 
able in themselves and pernicious in their influence. Whatever 
may be thought of the writer’s judgment, it is evident that it has 
been formed on practical rather than on abstract or religious 
grounds, and in so far differs widely from the generality of de- 
clamatory protests against the favourite amusement of modern 


society. 

A tage-steet, elaborate, and exhaustive treatise on Game 
Fouls ||, written evidently by an enthusiast, must be addressed to 
a class of readers somewhat limited in this country, and, we should 
have supposed, considerably less numerous on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

A Battle of the Books is the title of a philippic in which the 
alleged misdeeds of the whole race of publishers are very severely 
handled. It would seem, from the general statements and special 
instances of the writer, that American authors are generally, if 
not almost universally, paid by a percentage on sales or a share of 
profits—modes of remuneration which afford ample room for de- 
ception, and therefore endless occasions for suspicion, and which 
are rendered still more unsatisfactory by the unbusinesslile notions 
and habits of American literary men, of which the author gives 
some amusing examples. 


* Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science for 
1870; exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements in 
Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, 
Biology, &c. §c. Together with Notes of the Progress of Science during the 
year 1869; a List of recent Scientific Publications, Obituaries of Eminent 
Scientific Men, &c. Edited by John Trowbridge, 8.B., Assistant Professor 
of Physics in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Aided by Samuel 
Kneeland, M.D., Professor of Zoology and Physiology in the Institute ; and 
W. R. Nichols, Graduate of the Institute. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

+ How Crops Feed. A Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil as related 
to the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. With Illustrations. By Samuel H. 
Johnson, M.A., Professor of Analytical and Agricultural Chemistry in the 
Sheftield Scientific School of Yale College ; Chemist to the Connecticut State 
Agricultural Society ; Member of the National Academy of Sciences. New 
York: Orange, Judd, & Co. London: Tribner & Co. 

t Vital Resources: or, How to become Physiologically Younger and 
Stronger. Being a Scrutiny into the Domain of the Laws to which Nature 
sometimes marvellously Resorts for Aid in its Restorative Powers. By 


Jerome Kidder, M.D. New York: Published by the Author. 


The Dance of Modern Society. By W. C. Wilkinson, New York: 
Oakley, Mason, & Co, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 


|| Game Fowls; their Origin and History, with a Description of the Breeds, 
Strains, and Crosses ; the American and English Modes of Feeding, Train- 
ing, and Healing ; how to Breed and Cross, Improving Quality and Preserving 
Feather ; together with a Description and Treatment of all Diseases incident 
to Game Fowls. By J. W. Cooper, M.D. Standard Edition, published and 
sold by the Author. Address, by mail, Dr. J. W. Cooper, West Chester, 
Pa. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

| A Battle of the Books, recorded by an Unknown Writer, for the Use of 
Authors and Publishers ; to the First for Doctrine, to the Second for Reproof, 
to Both for Correction and for Instruction in Righteousness. Edited and 

ublished by Gail Hamilton, Cambridge : Printed. at the Riverside Press. 
Lenten Sampson Low, Sop, & Marstan. 1870. 


enemy's fleets. Commander Barnes produces a long list of ships, 
monitors, and gunboats sunk, destroyed, or disabled by the Con. 

federate engineers charged with the defence of the Southern har- 

bours, and a careful description of the different kinds of apparatus 
employed, and of the ne attained. In short, the treatise is q 
valuable contribution to the literature of that military sciengs 
which is daily helping to render war more destructive and more 
costly, and which may one day render it impossible. 

It is with great pleasure that we note the appearance of 
another number of the Annual of Scientific Discovery *, a work 
of which we have already spoken, and which is calculated to be 
of practical service to inventors, in rendering them aware of what 
has been already accomplished, and thereby preventing them 

| from wasting their time, as so much valuable time is wasted, in 
rediscovering what others have already learnt, or devising new 
ways of doing what is already well done; to men of business, jn 
keeping them au fait of the newest lights thrown on their own 
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The Analysis of American Law* is a work intended to fulfil 


much the same object for American law-students that is served in 


try by the frequent editions of Blackstone ; as an intro- 
and general outline of legal principles and 
method, upon which a special knowledge of details and of prac- 
tice can afterwards be filled in from more technical sources. The 
outlines of American and English law are so much alike that it 
can hardly be worth the while of an English reader to study this 
yolume systematically; but, as a work of reference, it may serve 
to show where and how American legislation has departed most 
widely from the original pattern on which it was founded, and in 
what respects it has been influenced by the importation of forei 
principles from the Spanish and French codes which originally 
verned and still materially affect the jurisprudence of Louisiana, 
exas, California, and other territories acquired by cession or con- 
quest from the Latin races. 


* Analysis of American Law. By Thomas W. Powell. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co. London : Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in 


AID of the FUNDS of the BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
THIRTIETH CELEBRATION, 


On TUESDAY, August 30, 
WEDNESDAY, August 31. 
THURSDAY, September 1. 
FRIDAY, September 2. 
Patrons: 
Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUERN. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of BRADFORD. . 
Vice-Presidents_The NOBILITY and GENTRY of the MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
By Order, HOWARD S. SMITH, Secretary. 


DORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (includin; ing “CHRI: STIAN MARTYRS,” “ MONAS- 


TERY," “TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI”). Ten to 
Six.—Admission, Is. 


(THE FRESCOES of MICHAEL ANGELO in the SIXTINE 


st ROME.—The. permanent F ACSIMILES of these Marvellous Works ON 
rom Twelve ti ‘ive, at the ery of t Com, (Limi 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Strest (Next Door to Wines & Company 


OLD KENSINGTONIANS.—The DINNER is fixed for 


ames in as le OBERTS msington Square, W.; or 
W. F. POWELL Moone, ‘Road, Kensi we 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—At the ANNUAL GENERAL 


EETING, held June 17, it was seppived that the number of SECOND SUBSCRIBERS 
should from the lst sameey, 1871, be limited to 1,500. New Meimbers may therefore enter as 
at & nd Subscribers di gz the remainder of 1870. Afterwards thi they can only be received as 

ssociates 


Further inf ti lating to Membership and the Fvbiicotions of Society can 
obtained at the ‘Oftice, or will be sent by post on pplication to 
24 Old Bond Street, London, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


I ADIES’ COLLEGE, ROCHESTER, Kent.—This Establish- 
ment has been successfully cagaget in the Education. of Young Ladies for more than a 
ntury. During the last few years the London Collegiate System has been introduced, and a 
thoroughly sound Education, on the best modern system, is now offered at fom: Thirty to Fifty 
Guineas per annum. English Grammar and Analysis, Arithmetic, History, Geography, Latin, 
Pave Singing, and Dancing - taught by well-qualified ane Masters and Professors ; 
ch, German, Italian, ais, © lementary English, and Writing, by, experienced ne 
Se Foreign and English ; and Lessons on Ho! ly Se Scripture are given by a Clergy: 
of the Church | tures on English Literature Physical Science by 
KXIGHTON, Bat» , Lecturer at the Royal Educational Exhibition, St. Marti 
London, opened by H. eit. the late Prince Consort in 1854.—Address the Lapy PRINCIPAL. 


HAsSTBOURNE COLLEGE 
President—His Grace the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
ASSISTANT CLASSICAL MASTER.—The NEW BUILDINGS will Opened in 
January 1871, and the House in which the Work is now being carried on will be retained as a 
ing-House under the management of an Assistant-Master. Candidates, who must be 
Graduates of either Oxford or Cambridge (a preference will be given to those who are Married, 
and in Holy Orders) are requested to send Testimonials to Major —— ie oaeet 
26 Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. The House is capable of holding ay eens . The 
Boarders will accompany the Head-Master to the New Buildings. 


BS ACADEM Y— 

The Directors of the ee Academ receive he 

CLASSICAL MASTERSHIP. Info: ion as the Duties and of the 

od be obtained from Mr. ALEXANDER Brown, Gietk to the Directors, 4 N. 8 vid 

Street nburgh, with whom (accompan: ied by Twent Copies ob of Testimonials 

must be lodged on or before Monday,July 4. The next enter on 
his Duties on October 1 


Edinburgh Academy, May 23, 1870. 


IN DIAN CIVIL or HOME SERVICE.— The Rev. Dr. 


HUGHES (Wrang. Joh. Col. Cam.), with efficient Assistance, prepares PUPILS for the 
above o or or other Competitive Examinations. At Home this Vacation.—Ealing, W. 


TNDIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, WOOL- 

WICH, HOME CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY. Mr. W. M. LUPTON (Author of 
x = History and Arithmetic’’), assisted by a Gentleman in the War Oftice, and other 
qual Tatars, prepares CANDIDATES for Departments.—Address, 15 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand. 


HOME EDUCATION, IRELAND.— A RETIRED 
PHYSICIAN and his WIFE undertake the entire Care and Instruction, in Engh, 
French, and Classics, of THREE GENTLEMEN: 'S SONS under Twelve Years of Music 

if required. Situation peculiarly healthy. references. ‘Terms, 
Eighty Guineas per annum; no E Fras. Adiress, r. B., care of Mr. Ponsonby, Bookseller, 
116 Grafton Street, Dublin 


E,PUCATION. KENSINGTON.—The late PRIN- 
(Married) of a Public School in connexion with the London ip University receives 

PUPILS: BOARDERS at his Residence, an: pares Public Schools, 

and various Military and Civil Service Exaininations.—For ‘erms, References, &c., address 

C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.'s, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


A MARRIED LADY wishes to take entire CHARGE of a 

LITTLE GIRL or a YOUNG FAMILY. They would have an excellent Governess 
and Nurse, a good House and large Garden, be taken every ry year to the Sea, and receive the 
most tender — loving Care, with every comfort of a Gentleman’s House. Inclusive Terms, £60. 
For address apply to Mrs. STONE, 29 Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. 


READING PARTY in SCOTLAND for SIX WEEKS from 

JULY 30.—Not fewer than Six. Those fond te Natural History preferred. Braemar or 
thereabouts. Terms, share of the pmpenees, 3 sad £10.—Address, M.A. CANTAB, care of Davies 
& Co. Advertising Agents, Finch Lane, Corn 


‘VACATION TOUR.—A GENTLEMAN and his WIFE, v who 


start at the end of July fora Six or Seven Weeks’ yen pe TOUR, will be 
glad to meet with some intelligent young COME ARTONE © f good position, who will be 
etliciently cared for at tixed terms.—Address, -» Belsize Manor Hampstead, N.W. 


BoRovUGH of BOLTON.—LIBRARIAN WANTED for the 
BOLTON FREE LIBRARY and MUSEUM. Salary, £120 perannum. Ap) ipgene 
stating Age and past Employment of Candidate, enclosing Testimonials, and endo: * Lib: 


rian,” must be sent to the Und ae on or feed Thursday, the 30th instant, from whom the 
Duties of the Office may be ascertain Security to the amount of £100 will be required. 


Corporation Offices, Bolton, June 16, 1870. By Onder, seiaeentnneeimenians 
PUNISHING GOVERNESS.—A GERMAN LADY, highly 


recommended, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Perfect French, German, ‘ste and 
Singing. Salary, £30.—Address, Friiulein M. A. B., Roberts's Library, A Arabella Row, 8. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—A LADIES’ COLLEGE in n London, 
well-established, in thorough Working order, under a first-class Staff of Professors, to be 
TRANSFERRED i »in of the failure in Health of the Lady Principal. 
Average income for the last three years, from Day- “pupils only, £1,070 per annum. No Agent 
need apply.— Address, A. B., care of 8. Barfield, Esq., 5 Plowden Buildings, 1 Temple, E.C. 


A HOME for INVALIDS, for Persons Mentally or otherwise 

Afflicted._A MEDICAL MAN of experience offers = sights HOME, with every 
Demseatis Comfort and Attention._For particulars apply to Post-Otlice, Norwich, 
BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 


made to render this Hotel equal to its long -oxistin repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 


Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at moderate Contract zd by the Week.— 
munications to ‘he MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Limited 
QUEENSLAND. 


UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 
IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869, Land acquired on Terms. Assisted and Free 
. Information and yarticulars to be obtained on application. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 
To LET, for July, August, September, a comfortable HOUSE, 
with well stocked Garden, Stable, &e.,on an_ Elevated and Dry Position in a beautiful 
Country, Four Miles from Southampton. Rent, Five Guineas per Week.—For further par- 
ticulars, , address A. B., West End, § ‘Southam pton. 
T9,¢ CAPITALISTS (with or without Partnership).— From 
£10,000 are WANTED by a highly “~~ and well-established CITY 
FIRM. to gh a lucrative branch of their business. cent. guaranteed.—Apply to 
Mr. E. HART SMITH, Solicitor, 13 Clement's Inn, W.C. 


Mesic UNION.—LESCHETIZKY, the eminent Pianist 


id Com) is expected frorn St. Petersburg, to on Tuesday next, Rubinstein’s 
Grand Trio inB Rats and Solos of his own p play, 


COINS. .—OLD COINS for SALE, Cheap, comprising Early 
British, Saxon, English, Scotch, Roman, Greek, Egyptian, &c. &c.—Lists sent free on 
application to J. VERITY, “Earlsheaton, Dewsbury 


MUSICAL UNION.—AUER’S Last Performance but One, 
next. Quintet in D, Mozart; Trio, B flat, Rubinstein ; Quartet in 
Solos, Pianoforte, Leschetizky. — Tickets, alf-a-Guinea each, to be had o 
Lambors Cock’ Ollivier, and Mitchell, Bond Street ; and of Austin, at St. James's Hail. 
J. ELLA, Director. 


rT SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
Men ANNUAL EXHIBITION is OPEN, at their Gallery, 
Mall East, from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, Is. 


CALLOW, Secretary. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW in AMERICA.—SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, for any Time, at PUBLICATION PRICE, can be made with B. F. STEVENS, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, The Annual Subscription, including Postage, 
1 108. 6d. or $7°50, Gold, and may be remitted direc! d to the New York Agents of 
F, Stevens, Messrs. IRV ING &W 344 Pine Street. New 


and EXPEDITIONS.—The most Commo- 


, Light, and Useful TENTS for and E: ition: te 
EDGINGTONS, D wallore, Sportsmen. 8 are to 
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HEL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W W.—The guly House 
SA in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROO: 


TRON and 1 and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
be beer & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


and BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in Show and their 
2,000 Beds! . 80 that they can supply Orders at the sh: tice. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, —_— 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, ond BEDROOM 


— 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
PARQUET SOLIDAIRE for FLOORING. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 2%, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., AND 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


DRESSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES, Despatch 
Bue, Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Wines, Desks, Paristan Productions, 
Library Sets in ee and Leather, Albums, Cases of fine Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, Table 
} the Bn ic Razor Strop and Paste, at MECHI’S, 112 Regent Street, W. Illustrated 
free. Established 1827. City Prices charged for Cash. N.B._Mr. 

attends de personally daily, assisted by his Son. 


RODRIGUES MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ESSES Designed. and Steel Dies En navel a Gem: 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and MONOGRAMS. artistically designed for any 
combination of Letters. NOTE Far ER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Kelief, and 
Tipeies | in the highest Style of Art. 

CAR LATE elegantly engrav 4 aa 100 Superfine Grate printed, for 4s. 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 
Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


A MAN who has the “ABC DESPATCH BOX,” made 


a Spee. JENNER & KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping his papers in 
theneun. 


33 St. James’s Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


CUTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8S, 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative "only because of the largeness of the Sales. 


The Blades are all of the finest Steel. Table ~ Dewet Knives.| Carvers. 


ii li 6 oat 
per . 
” 6 12 6 ” 5. 

Pinch ” 22 6 16 6 ” 5 9 
4-inch ditto fine Ivory Handles” . 19 6 7 6 
4-inch ditto extra large ditto ...... ” 22 8 . 
4-inch ditto finest African Ivory do. 27 . » 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules ......... 42. 35 » 36 
Ditto, with Silvered Blades ....... ” 16. 3. » 136 
Nickel Electro Silvered Handles ” 23. 76 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to TII.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock, with List < Prices and Plans of the 20 large waa post free.—39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard. The cost of vB poe ering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Rail- 
way is trifling. W. ILLIAM 8S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


MéAPPIN & WEBB’S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 


CHESTS completely fitted for Home and Foreign Use, 


AK, IRON-BOUND, and WELL-SEASONED. 
First size, £5 5s.; Second, £8 8s.; Third, £11 Us.; Fourth, £16 16s.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £46, 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
71 and 72 CORNHILL, and 76, 77, and 73 OXFORD STREET. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S ELECTRO - SILVER PLATE, 


Quality guaranteed, 


AN be SEEN in COURSE of MANUFACTURE at the 


WINSLEY_ STREET WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS, SUEFFIELD. 


REAL ENJO YMEN T.—NORTH’S PATENT > READIN G 

EAGEL, for Holding the Book, Lamp, and Refreshment at any ete or angle over a 
Bed, Sota, or Easy Chair. Prices from 20s. Also, NORTH'S PATENT SWIVEL, 7 Hold- 
ing an Umbrella in any position. rea applied to a Carriage, Bath Chain, Boat, or Walking 
Stick. Drawings post free.—J. CARTER, 55 Mortimer Street, W. 


[June 25, 1870, 
[THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND, 
Braxscues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Douay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

mg Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head be on the Terms customary 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 100. with London Bankers, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
per cont. pe per ann., to of Withdrawal, 
itt 
At 3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free og 
chases t oreign Securities, in East India 
Intetest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and .o— restined. 
ane Te description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
For MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. 
Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, anp 7 PALL MALL, 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Total Funds on December 31, 18969 ..cesssecceceeceeseeeerees £2,515,629 
The Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Department 
of the Corporation. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies in force for £4,8600,823 
(Exclusive of “Additions:) 
COME—PreMiuMS. 
Interest 


219,705 
Accumulated Premiums £1,342,472 


Further information may be obtained on application. 
JONN P. LAURENCE, Secretary, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established A.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
CuieFr OFFICE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brancu—29 PALL MALL, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors, 


Robert Barclay, Esq. William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 

Mark Currie Close, |g Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

William Davidson, Esq. George Forbes Maicolmson, Esq, 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm, Percy. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Charles Robinson, Esq. 

Fredk. Joseph Edimann, E 
Charles Hermann Gose hen, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. sep! 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Medical Referee~-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


Fine, Lire, and Pay ae ASSURANCES on liberal term 

FIRE DU'TY,—This ‘Tax having jon abolished, the. ‘PREMIUM is NOW the ONLY 
CHARGE for Fine INSURANCES 

Lite Assurances with or without participation i in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stoek, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, w ith the security of an Ottice whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of a Century and a Half, 

‘A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be torw arded on application. 


P. STEELE, Se 


Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 

Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 

Joseph 
a 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFF ICE Royal 


Exchange, London, June 22, 1870. 

The Court of Directors of the C orporasion ofthe ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE do 
hereby Give Notice, that a GENERAL COURT of the said Corporation will be holden at their 
Office at the Royal Exchange, on Wednesday, the 29th of June instant, for determining by 
Ballot the following question, proposed and ag greed to at a General Court held this day; namely, 

* That a Dividend be made of Twenty-one Pounds per cent. on the Capital-Stock of ‘the Corpo- 
ration, for the Half-year ending at Midsummer, 1870.” 


The ate Ballot will commence at One o'clock, and close at Two o'clock in the Afternoon 
recisely. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


OWLING ALLEYS.—In consequence of the numerous 
inquiries as to the Construction of the BOWLING ALLEYS erected by Messrs. 
TROLLUPE at the MARLBOROUGH CLUB, they have prepared a FULL-SIZED MODEL, 
which may be seen at their Establishment, Halkin Street West, Belgrave Square, where 
Estimates may be obtained. These Alleys are constructed to be sent to any part of the Country 
to be fixed by Local Workmen. 


FURNSH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 

are the Cheapest i in the End._DEANE & CO.’s New ILLUSTRATED CATAL OGU k, 

with Priced FURNISHING LIST, ¢ zratis and post-free. ‘This List is arranged to facilitate 

Purchasers in the Selection ¢ hee ye Table Cutlery, Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, 

Stoves, Fenders, Fire-irons, | nd Tron Bedsteads, Bedding; Copper, hye and Brass Goods; 

Culinary Utensils, Tur ery, Brushes, Mats, &c. A Discount of 5 per ce t. for Cash 4 ments ot 
£2 and upwards. —DEANE & 46 King William Street, London Bridge. A.D, 176 


Ty 
PATENT ED IMPROV EMENT in WATCHES. —E. DENT 
CO.,. 61 Strand and 31 Royal Exchange, London, invite especial attention to a NEW 
ESC aby MENT which they have recently introduced for HALF CHRON( ME " ER 
WATCHE The object of this Invention i is to correct those Irregularities in the Going which 
the carelessness of the Wearer might occasion, and at the same time to protect the weaker 
rtions of the Movement from injury. It is particularly recommended to Gentlemen who 
ride and Officers in the Army. The extra Cost which it involves is £2 2s. ; and it can generally 
be adapted to Lever Watches at a cost of about £3 10s, 


FRENCH, SILK, and ENAMEL PAPER-HANGINGS 

and DECORATIONS. ow EN & CO. invite special attention to these very beautiful 

admitted unequalled by anything hitherto produced.—l16 & 117 New 
md Street, W. 


D BY ALL STATIONERS, 


Jy OSEPH GILLOTT’ S STEEL PENS. 
A DELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXION, with a delightful 


and lasting Fragrance, by using 
The Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


PilEsseE & LUBIN’S WHITE ROSE. 
“ Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, _ 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be d.”—Shaksp 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
LABORATORY of FLOWERS, 2 New Bond Street, London, W ‘ 


[cE . SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 


KE_ICE COMPANY'S eelebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new 
Dantes REFRIGER with Water Tanks and Filters, combine 
every real improvement, and a ty, and economy. 
The New Double-wall Ice-W. ater Pitchers, y oe oe Ice Butter Dishes, Ice-Cream Machines, 
Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappé Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, and 
everything connected with freezing of the best, cheapest, most modern, and reliable character. 
and upwards, forwarded into the Country by Goods Train without perceptible waste. Liiustrated 
Price Lists free at the Sole Office, —— 


WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, W.C. 


H?- -IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
OCIETY, 
1 NEW BRIDGE a; BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.Cc. 
an Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutual 
stem, 


Returns made to Members in each De} ent. 
vole of the Profits are divided annually a the Members of Five years’ standing 
upw ards._the re being no Shareholders. 
The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the current year on Life Policies is 
60 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 
‘The rate of return on Septennis al Fire Policies (charged at Is. 6d. per cent.) is 66 per cent. 
‘Lhe Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and character. 
December 31, 1869. 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this date......ceceeeseeees £916,106 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums ditto ......000062+. 600,773 


ASSETS, 
Present Value of Life Premiums...... 


LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) £1,580,900 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£9,095 per annum)..... 65,595 
a Further details as to the Assets aud Liabilities of the Office may be had on application to the 
Secretary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital_Two Millions. 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Directors. 
Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. G. J. Shaw Lee re, Esq., M.P. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. John Martin, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Rowland Milcheli, = 
a ue is Hart Dyke, Esq. Abraham J. Robarts, E 
. Farquhar, Bart. William Steven, ny 
Archi ge Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
son Hankey, Esq. Augustus Prevost, . 
Richard Harvey, Esq. Ilenry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAML. BROWN, Esq. 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer must be renewed at the Head Office, or with’ 
the Agents, on or before July 
Prospectus and Forms of Tenses, with the Actuary’s Valuation and Statement of the Assets 
and Liabilities in the Life Branch, free on application to the Company's Agents, or to the 
Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP'S ESTMENT OSLAS (post free). 
s Month's Number 
CAPITALISTS, .DERS, INVE TORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a'safe, ~ te and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (E 
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[THE LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
(Founded 1836), 


Has taken q:Jeading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless Restrictions. 

The “ Proposal Form” is most simple in its terms. 

The Policies are “ Indisputable,” that is, free from future Challenge. 

‘The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 

‘The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (#160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 
‘Members of the Legal Profession. 

‘Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 

‘Annual Accounts have always been published in. full detail. 

VUnreserved information on all points, on application to 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 


LE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MIDSUMMER. New Edition now ready, 
postage pone on application, 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MIDSUMMER. New Edition now 
ready, postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, London. 


City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
sf * QLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
ENSTITUTED 1903. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 
Policies ee due at Midsummer should be renewed before July 9, or the same will become 


Septennial Policies charged only Six Years’ Premium. 
Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Phe usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CuiEF OrFICE—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu OFFICE—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 


The Liabilities are, in of and Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of 
annu 
invested in First-class Securities to £972,621. 
Of the Subseri Capital of £74 only £75 id u 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rai on vary. liberal conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 
DREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


"THE UNITED KINGDOM HAVANA CIGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The object of this Association is to supply the Public with a First-Class Article 
at a Moderate Price. 

It is extremely difficult to obtain a really good Cigar. The reason is because the well-known 
Manufacturers of Havana charge enormous prices, and their Brands of any repute are 
spuriously and extensively imitated for the purpose of acquiring exorbitant profits. 

The Association has made Special A ts for the } facture of Cigars, and 
guarantees them to be of the finest Vuelta Abajo Tobacco, and a oo bear the Registered 
Brands, and are unrivalled for Cheapness and Excellence. Terms, Net Cash ; 

REGISTERED BRANDS. PRICES PER 100, DuTy Parp. 
Para la Nobleza 


Barato eee Reyna Fina 25s. 
Regalia de la 32s, 
El Delicado Ditto 40s, 


Mejor no Hay Ne Plus 50s, 


A Single Box, also Sample Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 5s., may be had of all Agents, and at the 
Offices, 75 Mark Lane, and 19 and 20 London Street, E.C. 


Post Office Orders payable to the Secretary, GEORGE HAYTER. Cheques crossed “ Alliance 
Bank.” 


Agents, not in the trade, wanted. 


VERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
and Parcels by their Steamers for 

From SOUTHAMPTON. From MARSEILLES. 
GIBRALTAR ...... Every Saturday, at 2p.m, 


MAL 
ALEXANDRIA”: Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 
DE ” ” ” 
” 


Sunday, June 19, 7 a.m. 
And every alternate 


Saturday, June 11,2 p.m. { 
Sunday thereafter. 


And a alternate 
Saturday thereafter. 


AUSTRALIA ... Saturday, ll, 2, p.m. Sunday, June 19, 7 a.m. 
And ev urth And every Fourth 
NEW ZEALAND. Sunday thereafter. 
And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam Navigation Company's Steamers. 
* The following Reduced Rates will be charged to Bombay 
From Southampton ..... = £72 First elas £45 Second Class. 


From Marseilles. 
Reduction will be ‘made in the Rates from 


exclusive fy es through Egypt. A 
Bombay to Europe. 

For ea particulars apply at the Ccupeny’ 's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 
Oriental Place, Southampton. 


ALLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
are now being “7 lied in the finest condition, in Bottlesand in Casks, by FINDLATER, 
MACKIE, & C®., 33 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


HENRY BRETT & CO”S MALT WHISKY—OLD IRISH 


PARTICULAR—can be obtained —" — the Agents for the sale of their celebrated 
“Eau-de-Vie” (0. D. V.) Pure direct OLD FURNIVAL’S DISTIL- 
LERY, Holborn LERY, Holborn Bars, at 42s, per Dozen Iclusive of Bottles and Railway Carriage. 


(GAUPHINE | CLARET, per Dozen 9s. 6d., in quantities of 
Four Dozens. Sample Bottles, Is. 
J. L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, W. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any am according to th 1 ired. All 
the best New English, French, and German, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
** A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street. near the Poly technic. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s “et London. 


Founded in 1841. Patron—H. k. HH. the PRINCE of WALES. : EARL 
of CLARENDON. following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages : 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen Volumes are gllowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.: to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, and Librarian. 


[MPORTANT NOTICE.—In consequence of the Rebuilding 
of Premises, to commence in July next, BICKE & SON have decided to offer winrse 
rtion of their SURPLUS pre including the entire Editions and I 
aluable Works, at marvellous Prices, for Cash. A special none ia 
application.—1 Leicester Square, 


HARLES DICKENS'S WORKS.—LIBRARY SETS, in 
handsome Bindings, offered for SALE, at the remarkably low Prices affixed for Cash. 
The * PO alae Dickens" Edition, recently completed, 18 vols. in 15, half calf, extra gilt, 
price £3 
ie races al , handsomely printed, with all the original Illustrations, 26 vols. half 
calf. extra gilt 
The same, beautifully bound in calf extra, £12. 


Fhe 0 we at Full-size 8vo. Edition, as first published, with all the Illustrations, 13 vols. half 
calf, gilt 
Any 


sold separately. 
Bickers & Son, Corner of Leicester Square, W.C. 


Cloth, with Frontispiece by J. Swain, 3s. 
FPIORD, ISLE, and TOR. 


“ The vi olume will ZAR with a welcome from many readers.. 
brief, and compact.” —Daily News 


“ Altogether the book is one to carry in one’s k or valise during the happy time of 
our holiday excursion, and to give a place to on pK A afterwards, as a most pleasant 
mbrancer.”—Sun. 
CHARLTON TUCKER, 21 Northumberland Street, Strand, 


Beautifully bound in cloth, with Frontispiece by J. Swain, 2s. 
ISTLETOE GRANGE. 
“ There are some useful facts cleverly stated.” —Athenceum 
“ A series of lessons in physical science thrown into the form of a sniing Ns a ny . 
ly 
For extended notices in “‘ Morning Post,” “Sun,” &e. apply to the 
CHARLTON TUCKER, 21 Northumberland Street, Strand. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. pp. xxxii.—210, cloth, 6s. 


(THE QUEST for MERLIN. ra I.—Play the First of 


G KING 1 csc ; or, the Drama of the volution. By Jonn 8S. STUART 
LENNIE, M.A. 
London : TrUBNER & Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


is pleasantly written, 


Price 4s. 6d. 
FLPUCATION of the RURAL POOR. By Matcorm 


NoTr.—* The amended proposals of the net June 16, are largely in the direction of 
the Author's conclusions published several months ago.” 


R. J. Busu, 32 Charing Cross. 


This day is published, 6d. 
HE BIBLE in the SCHOOL; or, Some of the Religious 


Aspects of the Education Question. By Rev. 4 M. PoLLook, M.A., LL.D., Principal of 
Clare College, Scorton. 


London: VIRTUE & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
(CHAUCER'S TREATISE on the ASTROLABE. Written 


in English for his Son at Ten years‘old, A.D. 1391. Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, 
by ANDREW EDMUND BRAE. 
London: J. R. Smrrn, 36 Soho Square. 


Just published, Second Edition, with many Additional Poems, 7s. 
WAYSIDE WARBLES. By Epwanp Carrern, Author of 
Ballads,’ 


Poe: 
“Mr. Capern is a born poet, a ray of div an ~ hes flashed upon him.”—Fraser’s Magazine. 
¢ Mr. Capern displays Loe genius of the highest order.” —OUserver. 
“There is no poet of the present day so rich in nature and so poor in art. The poet’s features 
glow with a divine light.” —London Review. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., London. E. C. OsBorNE, Birmingham. 


308: pe D Doze HILL SHERRY.—This elegant, dry, 

pure, Wine, ly Shi to CHARLES WATSON & Co., is aeneatanatiy 

free from wedi EXCELLENT CLARET tes, per Dozen, with fine bouquet. A compre- 
ve Price free. Carriage Paid. ‘Terma Cash. Established 1798, 


CHARLES WATSON & Co., 
PURE CLARETS.—T. O. 
No. 1.Famlly Claret 


Claret ... 
» 5.—Dessert Claret .. 


LAZENBY, 


( 
(Sound full Bordeaux). 
(Fine flavoury Bordeaux) 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAU CES, an CON- 

DIMENTS.—E. Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Ficiles, | Sauce: diments, so long and favourably distinguished by 

their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 

put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Publie,— 

ee Sivest, Coven Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
mdon 


A NEW WORK ON THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


8vo. 446 pp. 8s. 
FrORESHADOWINGS. By Ienorvs. Contents: Part I. 
The — and the Celt. Put 3 The Present Situation ; the Origin of Property, andon 
Freedom of Contract. Part III. The Remedy. 


“A valuable ae to Irish literature.”"—Jrish Times. 
Dublin: W. B. London: & Co. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth; 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 
ON HAY ASTHMA and the AFFECTION termed HAY 


FEVER. By WILLIAM Pirrir, M.D. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


O*% HERNIAL and other TUMOURS of the GROIN and 
its a with some Practical Remarks on the Radical Cure of 
By C. .. aenaee Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital and Lecturer on Surgery 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


1 Schoo! 
to some CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


rated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, 
E. LAZENDY & SON, Conve the Label-used so many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 25s. per Dozen, 
Six Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter-Cask. Rail paid to wk Station in England. 


This Win ine ewlll bs be found of superior quality, i ie soft and old, eh though full flavoured, entirely 
free from heat or the wy Rpproga te act THOMAS UNN & SONS, Wine, Spirit, 
‘treet, 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s.; by post, Is. 1d. 


DE: KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL 
SPRINGS of HARROGATE. By ADAM BEALEY, M.A.,M.D.Cantab., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 


London : JOHN CHURCHILL & Sons. Harrogate: THomMAsS 


and Li erchants, 44 Lamb’s Priced List on 


y that 

made with nies Extract of Mont Com) i eich, i the supply, as an article of Food, of 

thei: all the Troops of at Canon German Co federation . * 4 
CAUTION. sort Genuine by the Baron whose Signature 


‘both far Beet-tea and Stock” for Soups, Sauces, &c. 


Now published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


FiPILEPSY and its CURE. By Gro. Beaman, M.D.,F.R.C.S. 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
DerTector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BAILLIzRE, 219 Regent Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 25, 1870, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-NINTH YEAR. 
ConTENTS OF JULY Part.— Price 7d. 


The Nemesis. In Eleven Chapters. Revision, and its Difficulties, 
On the Dresser. Among the Salt in Bavaria. 
The Lady in Black. Strange Drinks. 

A Diary in Japan. In Two Parts. The Crick Run. 


American Newspapers. 

Across the Walnuts and the Wine. 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


How the Wind Blows in Barbadoes, 
New Historical Manuscripts. 

The Grave of a Russian Soldier. 

A Night with a Madman. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


On the 1st of July will appear the first Two Chapters of an entirely Original Tale, 
= 2 IN THE BONE, to be continued Weekly and Monthly until 
comp) 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


CoNTENTS FOR JULY: 


1, CATHOLICISM IN BAVARIA. By A BAVARIAN CATHOLIC. 

2. ON THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE _ ISLANDS. By Professor HUXLEY. 

3. THE POWERS OF WOMEN. By 

4. MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD AND ‘THE NONCONFORMISTS. By R. W. DALE, 
Birmingham. 

5. ON THE MIGRATION OF FABLE. By Professor MAX MULLER. 

6. DR. PUSEY AND THE ULTRAMONTANISTS. By the Rev. Joun Hvnt. 

7. EPIGRAMMATISTS AND EPIGRAMS. By the Rev. JAMES DAVIEs. 

8. IS THERE ANY “AXIOM OF CAUSALITY?” By the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


STRAHAN & CO., 54 LUDGATE HILL. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FoR JULY: 


THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Chapter 47.—Be: 


THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF AMERICA. 

THE JACKDAW THAT TURNED OUT A SWAN. 
A GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
ABOUT CHANOINESSES. 

THE DOWAGER COUNTESS. Part II. 

MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antnony Trot.ore. 


Chapter 20._The Conservatives of Percycross. Chapter 21.—The Liberals of Percycross. 
Chapter Ralph Newton's Decision. 


LONDON: STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Ready on Monday, 27th inst., the JULY Number of 


THE ARGOSY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS : 


1. Bessy Rane. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” Chapters 22, 23, 24, and 25— 
2. The Sorrowful Tree—3. On Pearls—4. A Tale of Sin. By Johnny Ludlow— 
5. A School Girl’s Story—6. Madeleine Jervis—7. A Reminiscence. 


Monthly, 6d. 


Now ready, 6d, 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS 


MAN AND WIFE. By WitkteCottins. | ST. Re he OF SHOTTESBROOK: a 
s B DONE WITH rkshire Legend, By PeTer Browne. 
? SKINNER. FAMOUS SHIPS. “ Cutting 
out" the Chevrette—Lieut. Dalzell. By 
eg Fd A THIEF. By A Captain BENNETT, R.N. 
PUNCH AND JUDY. 
LETTER FROM GENERAL GARIBALDI | new guns. 


“ON THE STATE OF ITALY.” LIFE IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. 


SPINNING: Poem. By JULIA GODDARD. Illustrated 
Illustrated. UNDER THE CHESTNUTS: Poem. By 
“por.” CHARLES MARSHALL, With Frontispiece. 


LIMBS OF THE LAW —Oyer and Ter- | SIMANCAS. 
miner. By F. W. ROWSELL. AN ADVENTURE WITH A BURGLAR. 


MANCHESTER. LEIPZIG. By ULick Burke, M.A. 
SAPPHO: Poem. Illustrated Louisa | THREE EASTERN TALES. 
Taylor. ” EMERSONIANA. 
THE CHILDREN’S CORNER ~— YEL- ELINOR: Poem. Illustrated. 
LOWLEGS. INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS. 
LONDON LAND RIOTS OF 1816. By | FRONTISPIECE: * Under the Chestnuts.” 
WALTER THORNBURY. ustrated by E. Hughes. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


ART, 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL: 
An Illustrated Magazine. 
No. 1., with 6 Full-page Illustrations, will be ready on July 1, price 2s. 6d. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 18 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Ready June 30, Vol. I. of 


THE GRAPHIC. 


To be had of any Bookseller, and at all the principal Railway Stations in the Kingdom, 
Cloth boards, gilt edges, 20s.; extra cloth, full gilt, and gilt edges, 21s, 


The Proprietors can state with confidence that there has never hitherto been published a 
containing such a variety of Fine Engravings, by so eminent a staff of Artists, as is collected ig 
this V oles, which will be found to be always interesting as a Drawing-room Ta ble Book, 
THE GRAPHIC is also published Weekly, unstamped, 6d.; stamped, 7d.; and in Parts of 
Five Numbers, bound in a handsome cover, 2s. 9d. 
Cases for binding the Volume can be obtained, cloth gilt, 3s.; extra cloth, full gilt, 4s, 


OFFICE, 199 STRAND, W.C. 


On Wednesday the 29th instant, No. CX XVII. price Is. 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY, with Illustrations 
by Robert Barnes and George du Manrlex. 
CONTENTS : 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an Illustration. Chapters 4548, 
OUR FIRST SUCCESS. APROPOS OF DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP. 
THE HEART OF CRETE, 
FULHAM LAWN. 
ORATORY. 
BRECON BRIDGE. By F. T. PALGRAVE. 


Crash of the Crédit Foncier. 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


On the 28th instant, 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JULY. Price 1g, 
CONTENTS : 


ANDLoRD OF “THE SUN.” By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author 
* De Profundis,” “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 
Chap. 9. Married. 
» 10 11.—The Landlord of “ The Sun.” 


2. LETTERS From = DIA. By the Hon. EmMiLy EDEN. 

3. A VERY NAUGHTY ARTIST, By THomAs ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
4. OUR NOVELS—THE SIMPLE SCHOOL. 

5. A TALE OF HORROR. By the Earl of DEsART. 

6. TOO LATE FOR THE COACH, 

7. THE POISON OF ASPS. By FLORENCE MARRYAT. (Conclusion.) 
8. JOSE MARIA. The Spanish Bandit. By JouN SHEEHAN, 

9. CHARLES DICKENS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
THE No. XXX, 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
(JULY 1870). Price 2s. 6d. 

1. IRENAEUS AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By SAMUEL Davipson, D.D.,LL.D, 

2. ERASMUS AND THE REFORMATION. By R.B. Drummonp, B.A. 

3. THE GRAMMAR OF ASSENT. By Jomy HAMILTON THOM. 

4. THE STORY OF JEAN CALAS. By C. KEGAN PAUL, M.A. 

5. IMMORTALITY AND MODERN THOUGIIT. By Jonny Owen. 

6. THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS (witha Map). By W. J. Lamport. 


Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Ready this day, 1s. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for JULY, containing 
the Opening of a New Novel by Sutherland Edwards, “Malvina,” Chapters 
1 to 9—England under the Merry Monarch—With a Show in the North: Remi- 
niscences of Mark Lemon, by Joseph Hatton—The Channel Passage—A Helper of 
Men—The Season : 1870, by Walter Maynard—The Christian Vagabond (continued)— 
Simon the Piping Crow—The Roll of Honour—Charles Dickens: In Memoriam, by 

Blanchard Jerrold—The Investor, by a City Authority—Notes and Incidents. 

London: ALLEN & Co., Waterloo Place. And all Booksellers. 
In Memoriam. 


CSARLES DICKENS : 
JERROLD. 
See GENTLEMAN’ Ss M: AGAZINE for JULY. Ready this day, 1s, 


ITH a SHOW in the NORTH: Reminiscences of Mark 
Lemon. By JosepH HATTON. 
See GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for JULY. Ready this day, 1s. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


XFORD UNIVERSITY GAZETTE.—Nos. XXT, and XXII. 
contain the Official Record of the PROCEEDINGS of COMMEMORATION, each 6d. 
(with Supplements containing Examination Papers). 
Office, Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


ue PLAIN SPEAKER and QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 


Published every Thursday. Subscription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Session. 
Single Numbers, post paid, Is. 
ALFRED RICHARDSON, 36 Northumberland Street, Strand. 


A ROMANESQUE TOWER.—THE BUILDER of this Week 
contains a Portrait of Mr. Henry Currey, Architect— View and Details of Romanesque 
Tower in Germany—John of Leyden’s Table—Homerice Architecture—Something about Lunatic 
Asylums—Proper and Improper Drainage, &c. 4d.; or, by post, 5 
1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


By Brancmarp 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A WINTER JOURNEY TO 
ROME AND BACK, 


With an Account of the Opening of the Gicumenical Council, 
and Glances at Milan, Florence, Naples, 
Pompeii, and Venice. 


By WILLIAM EVILL, 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 & 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 30s. 


THE WARS OF SUCCESSION 
PORTUGAL AND SPAIN, 


FROM 1826 TO 1840, 


With Résumé of the Political History of Portugal and Spain 
to the Present Time. 


By WILLIAM BOLLAERT, F.R.G.S. 
Corr. Mem. Univ. Chile ; Ethno. Socs. London, New York, &c. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 & 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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NEW WORK BY THE REV. G. W. COX, M.A. 
In Two Votumes, 8vo. price 28s. cloth, 
ARYAN 


E MYTHOLOGY of the 


NATIONS. By the Rev. Georce W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of 


Trinity Colleges Oxford. 
v4 work of singular interest, which | fully studied by every one who takes 
we hope to examine more fully.” the least interest in liberal learning. 


Contemporary Review. 

“This is one of those few books 
which, instead of criticising, we prefer 
to recommend......In an age which is 
painfully fertile in superficial treatises 
upon profound subjects, it is a consola- 
tion to meet with a work which has 
been carefully framed, which offersevery 
evidence of having been undertaken 
with good reason, carried out with due 
deliberation, and treated in a style which 
is satisfactory in its process and agree- 
able in its results.” —Atheneum. 

“A laborious work which places yet 
another laurel-wreath on the brow of 
English scholarship.” —Zzaminer. 

“ The work is crammed with learned 
illustrations of every sort, and even 
those who do not read it as the author 

“A solid and masterly book on agreat | would wish it to be read will find it full 
subject, and one which should be care- of capital stories.”—Daily News. 


London: LonemMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


CABINET “EDITION OF FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


On Thursday next, the 30th instant, Vors. I. and II. in crown 8vo. 
price 6s. each, 


FUSTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL 
of WOLSEY to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA, 
By J. A. Froupe, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with the 
Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England. To be completed 
in Twelve Volumes, price 6s. cach, Vors. III. and IV. on July 30. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Vol. I. in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
(To be completed in One more Volume,) 


\ IXED EDUCATION in IRELAND; the Confessions of 
pt @ Queen’s Collegian. By F. H. O'DoNNELL, M.A. Vol. I. The Faculty of 


Arts. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AMY HERBERT.” 
On Monday next, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


(HouGHTS FOR THE AGE. By the Author of “Amy 
Herbert,” “‘ Passing Thoughts on Religion,” &c. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


LGEBRAICAL EXERCISES and PROBLEMS with 
ELLIPTICAL SOLUTIONS, framed so as to combine constant practice in 

the Simple Reasoning usually required in the Solution of Problems with constant 
practice in the Elementary Rules, the Simplification of Fractions and other Expres- 
sions, and in the Mechanical Operations of Algebra generally ; with an Appendix 
containing Simple and General Methods, on one uniform plan, for resolving Alge- 
braical Expressions into their Elementary Factors. By HucH McCoLL, late Mathe- 

matical Master at the Collége Communal, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Edinburgh Review, April. 

« Tt is impossible, in the limited space 
which we can devote to the work before 
us, to do justice either to the interest of 
its subject or to the varied scholarship 
and ingenuity of its author......It will 
pe seen from this how vast are the mate- 
rials of these volumes ; how calculated 
to interest scholars generally and to 
instruct the wiser student of folk-lore 
who desires to know what great truths 
are veiled under our popular myths; and 
consequently how well the book deserves 
to take the very foremost rank as an 
authority in the important study of 
popular mythology.” —Noles and Queries. 

learned and elaborate contribution 
to the science of comparative mytho- 
logy.” —Fortnightly Review. 


In crown 8vo, with Two Illustrations, price 5s, 
it EYS to SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS. 
“A right method of questioning is half an answer.”—Lord Bacon. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ERICULA URBIS, a SATIRE, and other Exercises in 


Latin, Greek, and English Verse. By WiLLiamM Moore, B.A. late Scholar of 
New College, Oxford. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


In One Volume, 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


UDGED BY HIS WORDS ; an Attempt to Weigh a certain 
e kind of Evidence respecting Curist. 


“The author writes in a temperate and “ The 
Dhilosophie spirit.” 
a Press and St. James’ Chronicle. 
The summing up of the authot’s argu- “ The scholarly manner in which the im- 
ment strikes us as valuable for its condensed portant question of the authenticity of the 
juice.” English Churchman. sacred narrative is vindicated against the 
We esteem this a book of considerable | flimsy cavilling of Rationalism deserves the 
merit. The writer deserves honour for the | highest praise.”— Watchman. 
dispassionate spirit, the logical method, the * ‘This book is plain and perspicuous ; plea- 
extreme fairness, with which his conclusions sant to read, and abounding in the informa- 
are presented." — English Independent. tion usually needful for academical students. 
. The work will be found a valuable aid to The tone is always reverent and religious— 
a) honest seekers of the truth as it is in that is, it draws the mind to Christ person- 
Jesus."_Literary World. ally.”—Church Review. 


London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


argument is very good of its kind, 
and the author seems to remember that it has 
limits.”"—Contemporary Review. 


Nearly ready, in crown 8vo. with Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
N OTES of a SEASON at ST. MORITZ in the UPPER 
ENGADINE. By J. Burney YEO, M.B. Lond. Assistant-Physician to King’s 
College Hospital and Lecturer on Animal Physiology in King’s College, London. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 6d. ; per post, 7d. 


JREEK versus LATIN; or, the Comparative Value of Greek 


_ and Latin in Mod Education. W.H. Morris. (Dedicated, b; 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


This day is published, small 4to. cloth, 21s. 
FJ{MINENT MEN of the DAY. Photographed by G. C. 


* WALLICH, M.D. The volume comprises Likenesses of the Presidents of tiff 
Swcieties, and other Scientific Celebrities. 


JOHN VAN Voorst, | Paternoster Row. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


"Pur WRATH of ECHO, and other Pieces in Verse. 
By G.M 


y G. M. 
Bast, MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. 
Just published, 2s. 


‘Tur PONTIFICAL DECREES AGAINST the MOTION 
of the EARTH considered in their bearing on the Theory of Advanced Ultramontanism. 


London ; Burs, OaTrs, & Co., 17 and 18 Portman Street, W. 
and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. : 


NEW WORKS. 


LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disrazus, 
M.P. Fifth Edition, revised. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ Nosse omnia hac, salus est adolescentulis.’”—TERENTIUS. 


‘THREE WEDDINGS. By the Author of 


* Dorothy,” &c. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. [On Friday next. 


WESTWARD by RAIL; the New Route 


to the East. By W.F. Rar. Post 8vo. with Map, price 10s. 6d. 


ABINET EDITION of MR. FROUDE’S 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 


*,* VoLumes I. and II, price 6s. each, on Thursday nezt. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of IRISH 


HISTORY. By M. F. Cusack, Author of “Illustrated History of Ireland.” 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. 


Srevarr TRENCH. New and Cheaper Cabinet Edition (being the Fifth). 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


(THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of 


** Amy Herbert,” “ Passing Thoughts on Religion,” &c. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 
(On Monday. 


THE SEE of ROME in the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. OswaLp J. REICHEL, B.C.L. and M.A., Vice-Principal 
of Cuddesden College. 8vo. (On Wednesday next. 


[GNATIUS LOYOLA and the EARLY 


JESUITS. By Stewart RosE. 8vo. with Portrait, price 16s, 


CONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of 


the ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By C. J. Exxicorr, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. Post 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


J OHN; or, the Apocalypse of the New Testa- 


ment. By Pur S. DEsPREZ, B.D., Vicar of Alvediston. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


.J UDGED by HIS WORDS: an Attempt to 


Weigh a certain kind of Evidence respecting CHRIST. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


THE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NA- 


TIONS. By the Rev. GEoRGE W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s, 


(THE PLURALITY of WORLDS Studied 


under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches, By R. A. Procror, B.A. 
F.R.A.S. With 13 Lllustrations, crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


GCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 


and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S. late 13th Light 
Dragoons. Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


[NDIAN POLITY : a View of the System of 


Administration in India. By Colonel GEorGrE CuEsNey, Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. Second Edition, revised. Svo. with Map, price 21s. [On Monday. 


HOME POLITICS ; or, the Growth of Trade 


considered in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. By Danien 


Grant. Post 8vo. 7s. 


LOGic, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


By A. Barn, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
Two Parts, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d.; or separately, Parr I. Deduction, 4s.; 
Part Il. /nduction, 6s. 6d, 


RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and 


MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC ACTION; including the Question of Diamagnetic 
Polarity. By TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. Svo. with many Illustrations, 14s. 


GIR W. FAIRBAIRN on the APPLICA- 


TION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to BUILDING PURPOSES, 
Fourth Edition, with Additions, 8vo. with 6 Plates and 126 Woodcuts, price 14s. 


ON _the MANUFACTURE of BEET-ROOT 


SUGAR in ENGLAND and IRELAND. By Wx. Crookes, F.R.S. Crown 
8vo. with 10 Illustrations, price 8s. 6d, (On Monday. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S 
LIST. 


Second Edition. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for JUNE 


1870. No. DCLVI. With a Note to the Article on “ Lothair.” 


THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 


Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. By Joun Hatn 
Burron., Vols. V. VI. and VIL, completing the Work, cloth, 42s. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
PICCADILLY : a Fragment of Contemporary 


Biography. By Laurexce Ouipnant. With Illustrations by 
Ricuarp Doy.e. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH to INDIA. 


A Narrative and a Diary. By J.C. Parkinson, Author of “ Places 
and People.” &c. Svo. with Map, Portraits, and other Mlustrations, 
cloth, 12s, 6d. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


CAESAR. By Anruoxy Trotxore. Small 8vo. 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JOURNAL of the WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 


Kept throuzhout the Campaign of 1815. By General CAVALIE Mercer, 
Commanding the 9th Brigade Royal Artillery. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
cloth, 21s, 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of 
GEORGE THE SECOND. By Mrs. Oxiruanr. Second Edition, 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English 


Verse by Tuxopore Martin. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. .By Cartes 


Lever. Cheap Edition, cloth, 2s.6d.; paper cover, 2s, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By Reynoxps 


Horr. Sccond Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


{ accidents by flood or field, but onl; l 
! the common millions, is something new to the novel-reading world. Such a book is not without 


Ready this day, No, XXXVI. (for JULY) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 1s. 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE MONARCH OF MINCING 7. LONDON DIS FOR! 
LANE. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author 8, IN 
of “In Silk Attire,” “Kilmeny,” &c. a , M JUNE 9, 1870, 
With an Lllustration. 9. STORY OF A BIG DIAMOND, 
Chapter 8—A Parable, 10, REMEMBRANCE. 
= wi 4 ll, LAUGHTE N ILITY, 
10:—Philip’s Monftress. 12, AUSTIN 
1.—For Better, for Worse. George Geith of Fen Author of 
2. THE SEVEN AGES OF MODERN Chapter 35.—Mr. Monteith besins te 
° nderstand. 
Storm gathers, 
“RIELLE. A 
ting Love Song; for 
14, ON SENTIMENT. 


3. A LIFE-AND-DEATH WATCH. By ” 

an Amateur Brigadesman. 13. ETH 
4. FROM MORE TO MORE. Mu 
5. A RECRUIT'’S STORY. 


| 6. JOSHUA MARVEL. ByB. L. | 15. MODERN VERSIONS oF THE 
ustra- CLASSICS. 


10) 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY, 


By the Times’ CorRESPONDENT at Berlin. Reprinted from the “ Times,” 
8vo. 12s. [Ready this day, 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Per. 


sonal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By GEORGE Hopper, Author of 
**Sketches of Life and Character.” 8vo. (Ready this day, 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries and 


Victims, in all Times and Countries ; especially in England and France, 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day, 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By 
J. Ewina Rrrcuie, Author of “ The Night Side of London 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY, 


By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, Author of “fA Mission to Dahomd,” &e, 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations, {Ready this day, 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS. By 


Joun Biaikig, Author of ‘* The Old Times and the New.” 8vo, 
(Ready this day, 


of “ Grif.” ith an Db 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


HEARTS and DIAMONDS: a Novel. By 


Enizabveru P. Ramsay. 8 vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY TOM HOOD. 


MONEY’S WORTH: a New Novel. By 


Tom Hoop, Author of “ A Golden Heart,” “ The Lost Link,” &c. 3 vols, 


[Ready this day, 
BROUGHT to BOOK. By Henry Spicer, 


Author of “‘ Bound to Please,” &c, 2 vols. : 
PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. By 

the Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” ‘* Beneath the Wheels,” ‘* Simple as a Dove,” 

&e. 3 vols. [Ready thas day. 


AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author 


of * George Geith,” “* City and Suburb,” “‘ Too Much Alone,” &c. 3 vols, 
[Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER. 
> ry. aa 
THE BANE of a LIFE: a Novel. By 
THomas Wricut (the Journeyman Engineer), Author of “‘ Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working Classes,” Kc. 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 
“To the reading public themselves our advice is to get * The Bane of a Life’ and read it, There 
k whi 4 i 


isa freshness about the boo ch will delight all but the jaded seekers of sensation. It isabout 
as exactly the antithesis of * Lot as it could possibly be. A novel w t a lord or & 
millionaire, with no attempt at e n or brilliaecy. with no hairbreadth escapes, no moving 


pe 
uiet, careful, painstaking picture of the common life o 


| its absorbing interest. It does not thrill us, but it charms and satisfies us. It succeeds in giving 


us a living human interest in the humble people to whom it introduces us ; it tells us more than 


| we knew before of their trials and temptations, their joys and wiumphs ; it makes us feel that 


BIOGRAPHIES of JOHN WILKES and 
WILLIAM COBBETT. By Joun Warsoyn. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE HANDY BOOK of BEES. A Practical 


Treatise on their Profitable Management. By A. Perzicrew. Fep. 
4s. Gd. 


NEW and IMPROVED EDITION of the 
BOOK of the FARM. To be issued in Monthly Parts, each 5s.; 
commencing July 1. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS of. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A Series of Entirely Original and 
Authentic Maps, Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £3 1s. 6d. 


love and ambition are the same in every sphere,and human nature in all classes is human 
nature still ; and as to do this was the author's object, we may assure him that he has fully 
succeeded in it.” —Observer. 


ACQUITTED: a Novel. 


SMyYTHIES. 3 vols, 


By Mrs. Gorvox 
[Ready this day. 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel By 


the Author of * Lost Sir Massingberd,” “* Found Dead,” &c. 2 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE: a Novel. By Tomas 


Arcuen, Author of “ Strange Work,” &e. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Aunt Margaret's Trouble,” ‘ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. (From “All the Year 
Round.”) 3 vols. 
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THE LATE CHARLES DICKENS. 


Tn Paper cover. with Portrait, price Is.; by post, Thirteen Stamps. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


A Memoir. 
By G. A. SALA. 
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Immediately, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON 


FROM 1856 TO 1860. 


GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, 
United States Minister at the Court of St. James's. 


EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER. 


- 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 


THE FIRST LORD MALMESBURY;; his 


A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820, including details 
Family and Pied of Culloden to that of Waterloo; the Social History both 
— and England during the eventful period of the Great War and the 
ot — of Paris by the Allies; together with the Secret Political History 
ary Life of this Country from the Commencement of the Present 
ou  Bdited by the Right Hon. the Earl of Matmessury, G.C.B. 


ily congrat the 33 f such a record of the history, 
Wwe heartily meretulate the that delighted or exasperated 
triumphs, three-quarters of a century."—A thenwum, 

RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PETRONEL. By 
of &e. 


“ Love's Conflict,” 


Fiorence Marryat, Author 


3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ANNIE JENNINGS. 
THE OLD LOVE and the NEW. By Sir 


Eowarp Creasy, M.A., Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

« A novel with incident and interest enough for the most xx reader of fiction, and with 
a refinement and elevation which must warmly commend it to the appreciation of the most 
scholarly and cultivated. Sir Edward's style is always elegant and often forcible, and his 
glimpses of social life in the time of which he treats are marked by a scholarly truthfulness of 
sentiment and detail. ‘The story is charmingly co ed, and on and 
‘Atalanta are exciting enough to satisfy any palate.” —Daily Telegraph. 


JABEZ OLIPHANT. .3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“We unhesitatingly award the palm for amusing readers to the author of ‘ Jabez Oliphant.’ 
He has very considerable power. His account of the retired tradesman, the ‘ modern prince,’ in 
Yorkshire, is perfect ; and the scene in which Jabez is ‘done’ by a ‘cute’ horse-dealer is 
inimitable. Our readers will no doubt make acquaintance with it. We should add that the 
adventure with Italian brigands is very graphic.”—John Bull. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NOW PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 


New Edition, almost entirely Rewritten, and brought up to the Present State of the 
Practice and Science of Agriculture, 


WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, INCLUDING A PORTRAIT OF 
THE AUTHOR FROM THE ORIGINAL BY 
JOUN WATSON GORDON. 


Twenty yearshave elapsed since the last Edition of “The Book of the Farm " was published. 
During that period it has often been reprinted, but without alteration of the text. In the 

terval numerousand important changes have taken place in almost every branch of Agricul- 
ture. Things which at that time were in vogue have now become obsolete ; theories which 
were then on their trial have been adopted or put aside as experience dictated; and improve- 
Ments of great and unquestioned value have been introduced. 


It may be sufficient here to indicate a few of these advances, each of which represents a larze 
addition to the Food-producing powers of the Country. The ‘'weeddale Plough, by the ease with 
which it reaches a deep furrow, hus put it into the power of Farmers to extend the range of the 
food of plants by greatly inercasing the amount of the friable soil of this insular kingdom; the 

ping-Machine sweeps down the Corn, in regard to time, in the ratio of ten to one; with the 
ground Prepared for it, the Steam-Plough supersedes a large amount of animal power; the 
Locomotive of the Portable Thrashing-Machine largely economizes steam-power by being 
alternately employed in its own work and with the Steam-Plough; Guano, with its chemical 
Pegg Dissolved Bones, enhances materially the weight of Gréen Crops produced : Linseed- 

ke, with its congeners, accumulates flesh and fat on Live Stock i a greatly mereased ratio; 
while other important advances have Leen made as regards the economical feeding, housing, 

+ and general treatment of the Animals of the Farm. 


ee “The Book of the Farm " has, from the first, been to constitute a thoroughly 
— guide to the young Pupil-Farmer; aad it has now become necessary that these various 
Vauces in Agriculture should find their place in its pages. 


During these twenty years, inclination, not less than duty, has led the Author assiduously to 
nell ee aifecting Agriculture, and carefully to note whatever seemed worthy of 
taal eager often amusing enough, of unpractical enthusiasts; the lucubrations 
vn ad _ and the matured opinions of writers in the agricultural press; the discussions 

effieted br the ubs; the analyses alike of soils, grains, roots, manures, and feeding-stuffs, 
inte y ~ ses chemists of the day—have all received their due share of attention; while 
the tom ith practical men, and personally observing in the ficld the various operations of 

B tea ments now conducted, has been perhaps of still greater value, as enabling the Author to 
retheoretic by practical value. From all these sources a vast mass of materials has 
aia Among these were many propositions which have been already superseded; 
work Vice number, as being mere speculations, the Author has declined to admit into a 
theme thoroughly practical one. The final result of the Author's labours, 
Ps tatiana whieh the greater portion of the work has been rewritten, has been, he hopes, 

cally, theta for the upil-F armer in smaller space; and especially and emphati- 
: tical Agyie ng “The Book of the Farm” fully up to the present state of Scientific and 

iculture, 


This Edition will be published in Ten Monthly Parts, beginning on July 1, at Ss, each, 


_ WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Dixon, 


Author of “ NEW AMERICA,” “‘ HER MAJESTY’S TOWER,” &c. Third 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 30s. 

“ Mr. Dixon’s book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers, and it deserves 
todoso. Mr. Dixon brings before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of Russia, its scenery, 
and its people, which is so novel an that it can scarcely fail to arrest 
attention.” —Saturday Review. 


A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By Watrer 


THORNBURY. 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s. 


“ English tourists should get Mr. Thornbury’s charming book. It contains a large amount 
of topographical, historical, and social gossip. 


TRAVELS of a NATURALIST in JAPAN 


and MANCHURIA. By ArTHUR ADAMS, F.L.S., Staff Surgeon, R.N. 8vo. 
Illustrations, 15s, 


A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By the 


Rev. GEORGE MusGrave, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s. 
“Mr. Musgrave is a man of considerable information and good powers of observation. 


book is interesting and amusing.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. By 


Major F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“ This book is amusing, and the more valuable as accounts of Kurdistan are scarce.” — 
Ath “Ath ghly interesting work.” 


A CRUISE in GREEK WATERS; with a 


Hunting Excursion in Tunis. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
8vo. with Illustrations, 15s, [July 1. 


EASTERN PILGRIMS: the Travels of Three 


Ladies. By AGNES Smrru. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. 


OurPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 38 vols. 


SILVIA. By Jutta Kavanacu, Author of 


“*Nathalie,” Adele,” &c. 38 vols. 
“ This book is fresh and charming. Miss Kavanagh has produced nothing prettier than the 


picture of her heroine, Silvia.”"—Saturday Review. 
Her story is told with much skill and 
Ms 


His 


“ Miss Kavanagh's heroine, Silvia, is charming. 
delicate knowledge of humanity. The book abounds with humour.”—A theneeu 


ARTHUR. By the Author of “Anne Dysart.” 
THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author 


of “Raymond's Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ An excellent story, We follow with undiminished interest the windings of the plot. The 
characters are interesting and Mall Gazette. 


MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrester. 838 vols. 


“ A very readable story. The interest scarcely ever flags.” —Post. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax.” Cheap Edition, bound and Illustrated, 5s, Forming 
the New Volume of “‘ Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library.” [June 28. 


NEW NOVEL BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


Just ready, 3 vols. post Svo. cloth, 31s, 6d. 


MAN AND WIFE: 


A NOVEL. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “ The Woman in White,” “The Moonstone,” &c. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 


F. S. ELLIS, 83 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. GROTH’S WORKS. 


Second Edition, 3 vols. Svo. price £2 5s, 


PLATO and OTHER COMPANIONS of SOKRATES. 
By Gronce Gnrorr, F.R.S., D.C.L. Oxon, and LL.D. Cambridge, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London. 


: Also, now ready, 
AN ALPHABETICAL INDEX to MR. GROTE’S 
PLATO. 8vo. 76 pp. 2s. 6d. 
Ilr 


MR. GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. From the 
Earliest Period to the close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander 
the Great. Fourth Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 
price £5 12s. 

Iv 

A POPULAR EDITION of GROTE’S HISTORY 

of GREECE. 12 vols, post Svo. with Portrait and Plans, each és. 
*,* Any Volume of this Cheaper Edition may be had separately. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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